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No.  DXCIV.  New  Sekies.  June  1,  1916. 


TO  SHAKESPEARE  AFTER  300  YEARS.^ 

Bright,  baffling  Soul,  least  capturable  of  themes. 

Thou,  who  display ’dst  a  life  of  commonplace. 

Leaving  no  intimate  word  or  personal  trace 
Of  high  design  outside  the  artistry 
Of  thy  jienned  dreams. 

Still  shalt  remain  at  heart  unread  eternally. 

Through  human  orbits  thy  discourse  to-day, 

Despite  thy  formal  pilgrimage,  throbs  on 
In  harmonies  that  cow  Oblivion, 

And,  like  the  wind,  with  all-uncared  effect 
Maintain  a  sway 

Not  fore-desired,  in  tracks  unchosen  and  unchecked. 

And  yet,  at  thy  last  breath,  with  mindless  note 
The  borough  clocks  as  usual  tongued  the  hour. 

The  Avon  just  as  always  glassed  the  tower. 

Thy  age  was  published  on  thy  passing-bell 
But  in  due  rote 

With  other  native  men’s  accorded  a  like  knell. 

And  at  the  strokes  some  townsman  (met,  maybe. 

And  thereon  queried  by  some  squire’s  good  dame 
Driving  in  shopward)  may  have  given  thy  name. 

With,  “Yes,  a  worthy  man  and  well-to-do; 

Though,  as  for  me, 

I  knew  him  but  by  just  a  neighbour’s  nod,  ’tis  true. 

(1)  Originally  published  in  “The  Book  of  Homage,”  edited  by  I.  Gollancz 
(Oxford  University  Press). 
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“I’  faith,  few  knew  him  much  here,  save  by  word. 

He  having  elsewhere  led  his  busier  life ; 

Though  to  be  sure  he  left  with  us  his  wife.” 

— ‘‘Ah,  one  of  the  tradesmen’s  sons,  I  now  recall  .  ,  . 
Witty,  I’ve  heard  .  .  . 

We  did- not  know^  him.  .  .  .  Well,  good-day.  Death  comes  to  all.” 

So — like  a  strange  bright-pinioned  bird  we  find 
To  mingle  with  the  barn-door  brood  awhile. 

Then  vanish  from  their  homely  domicile — 

Into  man’s  poesy,  we  Vvot  not  whence. 

Flew  thy  strange  mind. 

Lodged  there  a  radiant  guest,  and  sped  for  ever  thence. 

Thomas  Hardy. 

February  14t/i,  1916. 


SEA  EIGHTS.  AND  SEA  POWER  :  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


German  diplomacy  has  seldom  shown  itself  more  audacious  in  its 
effrontery  than  in  the  persistent  attempts  it  has  made  to  place  its 
controversy  with  the  American  Government  on  the  same  footing 
as  that  Government’s  discussion  with  ourselves.  Its  long  and 
involved  rigmarole  in  reply  to  President  Wilson’s  quasi-ultimatum 
concluded  with  the  suggestion  that  it  would  expect  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  submarine  piracy  to  be  followed  by  the  abandonment 
under  American  pressure  of  our  own  alleged  abuses  of  inter¬ 
national  law'.  This  impudent  suggestion  is  dealt  w'ith  curtly  by 
Mr.  Wilson  in  his  answ'er  of  May  8th.  “The  Government  of  the 
United  States  notifies  the  Imperial  Government  that  it  cannot 
for  a  moment  entertain,  much  less  discuss,  the  suggestion  that 
respect  by  the  German  naval  authorities  for  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  high  seas  should  in  any  way,  or  in 
the  slightest  degree,  be  made  contingent  on  the  conduct  of  any 
other  Government  as  affecting  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  non- 
combatants.  The  responsibility  in  such  matters  is  single,  not 
joint ;  absolute,  not  relative.” 

In  these  blunt  words  the  President  has  finally  disposed  of  the 
attempt  to  maintain  that  there  is  any  parallel  between  the  dispute 
over  the  sinking  of  merchantmen  and  the  w'holesale  drow'ning  of 
civilians  on  the  high  seas  and  our  own  argument  with  the  State 
Department  uix)n  the  manner  in  which  we  have  exercised  our 
belligerent  rights.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  Transatlantic  agents  and  supporters  to  confuse  these 
entirely  distinct  issues  throughout,  with  the  object  of  conveying 
to  the  neutrals  generally,  and  particularly  to  the  American  public, 
that  the  enemy’s  violations  of  international  law  are  justified  and 
provoked  by  our  own.  In  the  earlier  period  of  the  war,  w’hen  a 
good  many  Americans  w'ere  ignorant  of  its  true  character,  as 
moulded  in  Germany,  and  w'ere  still,  perhaps,  under  the  old  tradi¬ 
tional  suspicion  of  Britain  as  the  tyrant  of  the  seas,  this  procedure 
may  have  met  with  a  certain  amount  of  success.  The  President 
himself,  in  his  anxiety  to  hold  the  balance  even  and  to  show  that 
he  w  as  not  desirous  of  being  more  indulgent  to  one  of  the  bellige¬ 
rents  than  to  another,  may  have  done  something  to  encourage  this 
opinion  by  the  somewhat  superfluous  asperity  which  he  threw  into 
his  earlier  communications  with  the  British  Government.  But 
as  time  has  gone  on  the  facts  have  spoken  for  themselves.  Much 
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less  shrewd  people  than  the  Americans  could  easily  discern  the 
difference  between  the  proceedings  of  the  German  and  the  British 
Admiralties  and  the  remonstrances  which  the  State  Department 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  address  to  the  respective  Governments. 
In  the  one  case  the  United  States  Government  has  to  complain 
of  such  atrocious  acts  of  illegality  and  barbarism  that  it  is  brought 
to  the  very  verge  of  war  in  the  effort  to  check  them.  In  the 
other  there  is  no  more  than  a  protest  against  the  employment  of 
our  naval  power,  which  could  in  no  case  bring  about  a  breach  of 
amicable  relations,  and  must  at  the  worst  be  settled  by  diplomatic 
means  or  by  a  reference  to  arbitration  when  the  conflict  is  at  an 
end.  On  this  point  Mr.  Lansing  issued  the  following  statement 
after  the  despatch  of  President  Wilson’s  Note  of  May  8th  to 
Germany  : — 

“While  our  differences  with  Great  Britain  cannot  form  the  subject  of 
discussion  with  Germany,  it  should  be  stated  that  in  our  dealings  with  the 
British  Government  we  are  acting  as  we  are  unquestionably  bound  to  act 
in  view  of  our  explicit  treaty  engagements  with  that  Government. 

“  We  have  treaty  obligations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  two  Governments  are  to  be  handled.  We  offered  to  assume 
mutually  similar  obligations  with  Germany,  but  the  offer  was  declined.” 

Asked  by  a  German  newspaper  for  an  explanation  of  this  remark, 
Mr.  Gerard,  the  American  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  said  that  Mr. 
Lansing  was  no  doubt  referring  to  the  Arbitration  Treaty  of  1914 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  provides  that 
any  difference  of  opinion  not  settled  diplomatically  must  be 
referred  to  a  special  Commission  of  Inquiry  instructed  to  submit 
a  report  to  both  Governments  within  a  year. 

The  Anglo-American  controversy,  however,  though  it  is  not 
likely  to  lead  to  the  calamitous  consequences  for  which  our  enemies 
have  schemed,  would  be  unfortunate  if  it  were  to  create  misunder¬ 
standing  between  the  two  great  peoples  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  At  one  time  it  seemed  possible  that  some  such  untoward 
result  might  ensue.  In  the  opening  months  of  the  war  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  friction,  and  popular  indignation  in  the  United 
States  against  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  Germany  was  miti¬ 
gated  by  the  feeling  that  England  also  was  acting  with  harshness 
and  with  something  of  her  traditional  arrogance  in  her  treatment 
of  neutral  trade.  As  time  has  gone  on  and  the  German  crimes 
have  become  more  ruthless  and  more  flagrant  this  sentiment  has 
softened.  The  British  Foreign  Office,  though  it  has  made  some 
needless  mistakes,  has  on  the  whole  conducted  the  discussion  with 
admirable  temper  and  conspicuous  argumentative  skill,  while  the 
Washington  State  Department  has  shown  an  increasing  conscious¬ 
ness  that  at  the  outset  it  had  taken  up  an  untenable  position.  Its 
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complaints  have  become  milder  instead  of  more  urgent,  and  it 
has  quietly  dropped  some  of  the  large  assumptions  which  it  had 
put  forward.  The  negotiators  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
able  jurists  by  whom  it  is  advised  can  hardly  fail  to  recognise  that 
Sir  Edw'ard  Grey’s  main  contentions  are  in  fact  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  which  American  jurists  have  accepted,  and 
which  any  American  Government  in  similar  circumstances  would 
undoubtedly  enforce.  The  controversy  has  now  been  narrowed 
down  mainly  to  questions  of  procedure ;  and  even  here  the  latest 
British  Memorandum,  in  reply  to  the  American  Note  of  November 
5th,  1915,  makes  out  a  case  w^hich  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult 
for  the  American  Government  to  disprove. 

Difficulties  with  neutral  States,  particularly  with  those  that 
have  an  important  external  trade,  are  the  invariable  accompani¬ 
ments  of  a  maritime  war.  A  belligerent  has  a  duty  to  himself  as 
well  as  a  duty  to  the  neutrals,  and  the  two  are  not  always  easy 
to  reconcile.  His  duty  to  himself  is  to  inflict  as  much  injury  as 
he  can  upon  the  enemy  with  due  regard  to  the  dictates  of  humanity 
and  the  recognised  tenets  of  the  law'  of  nations.  His  duty  to 
the  neutrals  is  to  pursue  that  task  w'ith  as  little  damage  to  their 
interests  and  trade  as  is  consistent  w'ith  his  primary  object.  Some 
inconvenience  and  loss  he  cannot  help  inflicting,  for  the  devasta¬ 
tion  and  mischief  caused  by  w'ar  cannot  be  limited  to  those  imme¬ 
diately  concerned,  or  even  to  those  actively  engaged  in  military 
and  naval  operations.  A  belligerent  cannot  refuse  to  protect 
himself  or  to  inflict  a  blow  upon  his  adversary  even  if  by  so  doing 
he  interferes  with  the  trade  and  the  free  locomotion  of  the  subjects 
of  neutral  Powers. 

Germany  began  the  w^ar  by  raising  that  cry  of  the  “Freedom 
of  the  Seas  ’’  which  has  always  been  popular  in  America  and  had 
been  acquiring  a  certain  vogue  of  recent  years  among  ourselves. 
Thoughtful  persons  of  the  pacifist  strain  had  been  suggesting  that 
the  seas  ought  to  be  “  free  ”  in  w'ar  as  in  peace,  and  that  commerce 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  its  beneficent  and  unimpeded  way 
even  while  rival  fleets  were  belching  destruction  at  one  another. 
Let  the  neutral  merchant  shape  his  course  to  the  belligerent 
harbour  under  the  very  guns  of  the  battleships,  the  searchlights 
of  the  cruisers.  Why  should  you  rob  this  harmless  trader  of  his 
property  at  sea  when  you  respect  it — that  is,  when  you  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  respect  it — on  land?  How  much  gentler,  pleasanter,  and 
more  refined  a  war  would  be  if  it  were  left  entirely  to  the  fighting 
men  on  either  side !  A  literary,  professorial,  and  political  cam¬ 
paign  was  set  up  in  favour  of  the  exemption  of  all  private  property 
from  seizure  at  sea.  International  law  was  to  be  recast  from  this 
point  of  view.  One  can  see  the  new  method  explained  by  Herr 
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lians  Wehberg,  Dr.  Juris,  whose  Da's  Beuterecht  im  Land  und 
Seehriege  was  translated  into  English  in  1911,  with  a  character¬ 
istic  Introduction  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  M.P.,  in  which  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  abolition  of  “booty-right”  in  naval  warfare 
would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  bringing  about  the  reduction 
of  armaments  and  the  reign  of  universal  peace.  “Plunder  lias 
been  systematically  abandoned  in  land  warfare.”  So  wrote  Mr. 
Robertson  in  1911.  He  has  perhaps  seen  reason  to  modify  bis 
view  on  the  subject  since  the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  Poland. 
Probably  he  would  not  now  agree  with  that  eminent  pro-German 
illusionist,  Mr.  Norman  Angell,  wdio  (in  the  North  American 
Review  for  May,  1915)  w^as  pleading  for  the  “neutralisation  of 
the  sea.”  At  the  end  of  this  wmr  Mr.  Norman  Angell  holds  that 
“sea-law  as  it  stands  and  as  America  has  accepted  it”  will  be 
changed  :  that  “the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  present  contraband 
and  blockade  difficulties  will  be  an  irresistible  movement  in 
America  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  high  seas.”  A  very  con¬ 
venient  doctrine  for  Germany !  No  wonder  Herr  Dernbnrg 
favoured  it  and  made  incessant  play  with  the  “Freedom  of  the 
Seas  ”  in  his  clumsy  Teutonic  crusading  in  America.  No  British 
cruisers,  it  wms  insisted,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  peaceful  operations  of  American  merchantmen  engaged  in 
transporting  such  innocuous  “raw  materials”  as  copper,  cotton, 
rubber,  and  glycerine  to  the  quays  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen ! 

Now  such  opinions,  so  far  as  they  were  honestly  held,  all 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  modern  tendency  was  to 
confine  war  more  and  more  to  the  professional  fighting  men  and 
to  leave  the  nations  as  a  whole  out  of  it  altogether.  A  campaign 
was  to  be  conducted  within  a  sort  of  fenced-off  and  properly-policed 
prize  ring  wdthin  which  the  hostile  armies  could  engage  in  their 
sanguinary  athletics  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  including  even 
the  civilian  subjects  of  the  belligerent  Governments,  went  on  with 
their  customary  avocations,  more  or  less  undisturbed.  War, 
perhaps,  could  not  be  abolished  ;  but  it  might  be  robbed  of  some 
of  its  terrors  for  the  nations  at  large  by  being  confined  so  far  as 
possible  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  combatant  States. 

This  amiable  ideal  was  particularly  cherished  by  some  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  Second  Hague  Conference.  I  spent  several 
weeks  closely  w'atching  the  deliberations  of  this  assembly,  and 
was  struck  by  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  it  wms  not  a  Peace 
Conference,  but  a  War  Conference ;  nearly  all  the  discussions 
turned  not  on  methods  for  ensuring  peace,  but  on  devices  for  the 
conduct  of  war.  Secondly,  some  of  the  delegates,  while  they 
tacitly  accepted  the  underlying  assumption  that  war  must  con¬ 
tinue,  were  anxious  to  lay  down  rules  which  would  render  it,  as 
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they  supposed,  less  inhuman  and  destructive.  The  representatives 
of  Kiissia,  France,  and  of  several  minor  States  were  working  on 
these  lines,  though  always  with  reservations  intended  to  safeguard 
their  own  strategic  and  economic  interests  when  the  conflict  came. 
There  was  less  reserve  in  the  attitude  of  the  British  delegation, 
directed  as  it  was  by  an  eminent  and  elderly  Chancery  lawyer. 
Sir  Edward  Fry,  a  most  well-meaning  old  gentleman,  imbued  with 
the  traditions  of  his  blameless  Quaker  ancestry  and  the  legal 
formalism  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  was  ill-placed  amid  this  assemblage  of 
statesmen,  diplomatists,  and  soldiers.  But  I  am  sure  he  quite 
genuinely  believed  that  war,  which  he  sincerely  and  honourably 
detested,  might  be  much  mitigated  by  conventional  restrictions 
on  the  exercise  of  belligerent  power.  The  able  German  envoy, 
Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  played  freely  with  this  senti¬ 
ment  ;  and  though  he  took  good  care  to  agree  to  nothing  that  would 
hamper  German  operations  on  land,  was  quite  willing  to  support 
the  application  of  the  new  ideas  to  warfare  at  sea.  We  emerged 
from  the  Conference  convinced  that  the  time  bad  come  for  some 
striking  demonstration  of  self-sacrifice  which  would  exhibit  our 
disinterestedness  to  the  world,  and  show  that  even  in  wmr  we  were 
keenly  anxious  to  act  with  the  most  considerate  regard  for  other 
interests  than  our  own. 

The  result  was  the  Declaration  of  London ,  by  which  we  volun¬ 
tarily  deprived  ourselves  of  the  weapon  which  had  struck  down 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland  in  the  old  wars.  The  project  was 
thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Tjords,  and  it  had  not  become  a 
formal  part  of  our  public  policy.  But  it  is  clear  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  entered  upon  the  war  wuth  the  desire  to  apply  the  principles 
it  embodied  so  far  as  the  circumstances  w'ould  permit.  Uncon¬ 
scious,  as  they  might  well  be  excused  for  being,  of  the  ferocious 
ruthlessness  which  animated  the  enemy,  they  may  have  hoped  that 
this  war  could  be  carried  on  by  the  great  civilised  States  of  Europe 
with  more  regard  for  legality,  for  humanity,  and  for  the  rights  of 
the  weak,  the  helpless,  and  the  innocent,  than  any  of  the  thousand 
wars  of  old.  Above  all,  they  were  anxious  not  to  injure  or  affront 
the  neutral  nations,  especially  the  neutral  nation  with  which  we 
had  so  many  ties  of  kinship  and  sympathy.  In  the  past  our 
command  of  the  sea  had  almost  invariably  roused  irritation — often 
justifiable  irritation — among  the  neutrals.  On  this  occasion  might 
it  not  be  possible  to  use  our  naval  power  to  crush  that  of  the 
enemy,  while  still  leaving  the  seas  open  to  the  commerce  of  those 
who  were  not  concerned  in  our  quarrels? 

It  was,  as  events  proved,  an  error;  but  the  Americans  might 
have  considered  it,  though  they  did  not,  one  that  leaned  to  virtue’s 
side.  We  swept  the  enemy’s  mercantile  marine  from  the  seas. 
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rounded  up  his  raiding  cruisers,  and  penned  his  battle  fleet  into 
their  harbours.  But  we  could  not,  consistently  with  our  primary 
duty  as  a  belligerent,  permit  the  unrestricted  transport  of  ail 
commodities  to  the  enemy.  Yet  though  we  were  compelled  to 
exercise  our  right  of  search  in  order  to  prevent  the  conveyance 
of  contraband  of  war  to  him,  we  used  our  powers  with  unprece¬ 
dented  lenity,  so  as  to  make  them  as  indulgent  as  possible  to  the 
great  neutral  State  from  which  all  the  combatants  were  anxious 
to  draw  supplies.  Though  we  were  not  bound  by  the  Declaration  ] 
of  London  we  accepted  its  definition  of  contraband ;  and  though  ^ 

the  United  States  was  not  a  party  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  \ve  ! 

were  willing  to  give  its  nationals  the  benefit  of  the  provision  in 
that  instrument  which  prescribes  that  the  flag  covers  the  cargo  | 
except  in  regard  to  contraband  of  w^ar.  If  w’e  did  not  concede  to 
the  neutrals  the  absolute  “Freedom  of  the  Seas,”  we  at  least  gave  ' 
their  commerce  more  liberty  than  it  had  enjoyed  in  any  maritime 
war  for  two  centuries.  The  result  was  unsatisfactory.  ^Ye  could 
close  the  German  ports  and  destroy  the  German  carrying  trade. 

But  the  Central  Powers  could  draw  supplies  through  the  contigu¬ 
ous  Continental  countries,  and  vast  quantities  of  copper,  cotton, 
foodstuffs,  and  other  commodities  required  for  the  equipment  of 
their  armies  and  the  support  of  their  civil  population  were  poured  t 
from  America  into  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  before  May,  I 
1915,  into  Italy,  and  thence  railed  across  the  frontiers  of  Ger-  ) 
many  and  Austria.  American  exports  of  certain  staple  articles  [ 
to  the  neutral  European  countries  rose  enormously,  and  there  could  ' 
be  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  surplus  was  passed  on  to 
our  enemies. 

We  endeavoured  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  extending  the  list  of 
contraband.  Here,  again,  and  again  chiefly  out  of  deference  to 
American  susceptibilities  and  interests,  we  went  to  work  gingerly 
and  half-heartedly.  The  Declaration  of  London  aimed  at  reducing 
rather  than  enlarging  the  list  and  making  it  more  difficult  to  place 
an  absolute  prohibition  on  commodities  other  than  munitions  of  \ 
war.  It  was  all  a  part  of  the  policy  referred  to  above — the  policy  | 
of  drawing  a  line  round  the  civil  ]X)pulation  and  leaving  war  to  be  ' 
waged  by  the  professionals,  the  Government,  and  the  Army.  And 
it  was  conceived  in  ignorance  of  the  modern  tendency,  at  work 
everywhere  but  really  understood  only  in  Germany,  to  wage  war  i 
with  the  entire  strength  and  the  entire  resources,  human  and  i 
material,  of  the  nation.  We  had  to  discover — what  the  Germans  ■ 
had  long  known — that  the  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction  between  i 
the  army  and  the  nation  is  futile.  Wars  are  waged  not  betw'een  | 
armies,  but  between  armed  peoples  ;  there  is  not  a  man,  or  woman,  | 
or  child  wffio  is  not  in  some  sort  engaged  in  the  struggle ;  nor  is  k 
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there  any  kind  of  property,  real  or  movable,  public  or  private,  or 
any  natural  product  or  manufactured  commodity  which  may  not 
be  turned  to  its  uses.  The  pacifists  and  peacemongers  and  con¬ 
servative  jurists  were  no  more  alive  to  the  progress  of  science  than 
they  were  to  the  movement  of  politics.  If  they  had  been  they 
would  have  found  that  the  distinctions  between  absolute  and  con¬ 
ditional  contraband,  and  even  that  between  contraband  and  non¬ 
contraband,  were  practically  obsolete.  The  chemists  and  the 
engineers  had  to  tell  the  statesmen  that  things  as  innocent  in 
appearance  as  glycerine  and  glucose  may  be  turned  to  the  deadliest 
uses ;  and  the  statesmen  themselves  had  to  learn  that  there  were 
really  no  imports  exclusively  intended  for  the  civil  population  in 
a  belligerent  community,  since  the  Government  of  a  nation 
organised  for  modern  war  has  the  goods  as  well  as  the  lives  of  its 
subjects  at  its  disposal. 

There  were  two  ways  of  dealing  effectually  with  the  matter.  We 
might  have  at  once  declared  all  imports  destined  for  Germany 
contraband,  or  we  might  have  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  all  the 
German  coasts  and  waters  of  approach.  But  we  hesitated  before 
the  former  expedient  as  likely  to  cause  friction  with  the  United 
States,  and  we  shrank  from  the  latter  as  involving  serious  innova¬ 
tion  upon  the  received  rules  of  international  law.  We  were 
reluctant  even  to  place  cotton  upon  the  contraband  list  because 
of  the  injury  this  would  inflict  upon  one  of  the  greatest  American 
industries,  forgetting  that  Lincoln,  rightly  resolved  not  to  sacrifice 
the  Union  to  cotton,  had  cut  us  off  from  the  markets  of  the 
Southern  States  and  involved  Lancashire  in  the  appalling  disaster 
of  the  cotton  famine.  And  while  we  failed  to  make  Germany  feel 
the  full  weight  of  our  sea  power  we  did  not  succeed  in  averting 
friction  with  America.  Our  search  for  contraband  brought  down 
upon  us  protests  from  the  Washington  State  Department,  and 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  lists  powerful  mercantile  interests 
put  pressure  upon  President  Wilson,  and  all  the  open  and  under¬ 
ground  machinery  of  German  intrigue  in  America  was  at  work  to 
inflame  opinion  against  us  and  widen  the  breach.  Meanwhile  the 
supplies  continued  to  flow  into  the  hostile  territory  through  the 
open  sieve  of  the  Netherlands.  The  situation  in  the  early  months 
of  1915  was  extremely  unsatisfactory.  The  Government  had  to 
choose  between  the  embarrassing  alternatives  of  reversing  their 
own  policy  and  virtually  abandoning  the  attempt  to  place  Germany 
in  a  state  of  siege. 

The  brutality  of  the  enemy  rendered  the  solution  somewhat 
easier.  The  German  Government,  having  violated  most  of  the 
laws  of  war  on  land,  proceeded  to  set  them  at  complete  defiance 
by  their  conduct  on,  or  under,  the  sea.  In  the  hope  of  starving 
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US  into  helplessness  they  declared  the  Channel  and  all  the  other 
waters  about  the  British  Isles  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
instructed  their  submarine  commanders  to  destroy  at  sight 
merchant  vessels  found  in  the  “war-zone”!  This  campaign  of 
indiscriminating  massacre  enabled,  and,  indeed,  compelled,  the 
British  Government  to  release  itself  from  its  self-imposed  restric¬ 
tions.  By  way  of  reprisal  it  issued  the  Order  in  Council  of 
March  llth,  1915,  under  which  our  naval  officers  were  required  to 
seize  and  bring  before  the  Prize  Court  all  cargoes,  whether  contra¬ 
band  or  not  (cotton  was  not,  in  fact,  declared  contraband  till 
August  18th),  in  transit  to  Germany.  The  siege  of  that  country 
began  in  earnest.  Its  own  sea-going  commerce  had  been  anni¬ 
hilated  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  war,  and  now  access  to  its  coasts 
was  denied  to  all  foreign  bottoms  except  those  navigating  the 
Baltic  from  Scandinavian  harbours,  with  which  we  were  unable 
to  deal. 

But  to  close  the  ports  of  a  country  with  so  convenient  a  geo¬ 
graphical  situation  as  Germany  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  cut 
off  supplies,  so  long  as  these  can  be  brought  through  neutral  terri¬ 
tory.  Under  the  Orders  in  Council  we  have  searched  and  seized 
cargoes  consigned  to  Germany  through  Dutch  and  Scandinavian 
ports.  We  take  this  course  even  when  the  goods  are  not  ostensibly 
being  conveyed  to  a  German  purchaser  if  we  are  satisfied  that  they 
are  likely  to  reach  enemy  hands.  A  consignment  of  lard  or  leather 
shipped  in  a  Norwegian  steamer  from  New  York  to  Eotterdam 
might  seem  innocent  enough.  Here  is  one  neutral  trading  with 
another  through  the  agency  of  a  third  neutral.  What  right  have 
we  to  meddle  W'itli  this  transaction?  Our  right  is  the  supreme 
right  of  every  belligerent  to  defeat  the  enemy  by  all  the  legitimate 
means  in  his  power ;  and  our  defence  of  the  legitimacy  of  this 
particular  means  lies  in  the  application  of  that  doctrine  of  con¬ 
tinuous  voyage  which  English  jurisprudence  and  American  action 
have  embodied  in  the  recognised  code  of  international  law\  We 
hold,  as  W'e  are  entitled  to  hold,  by  British,  and  more  particularly 
by  American,  precedents,  that  we  are  warranted  in  looking  not 
to  the  immediate,  but  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  goods. 
If  the  break  of  continuity  at  the  Dutch  port  is  a  mere  incident 
or  pretext,  and  the  lard  or  leather  is  meant  to  find  its  way  eventu¬ 
ally  to  Germany,  we  may  intercept  it  just  as  though  the  ship 
were  to  be  unloaded  on  the  quays,  if  those  quays  were  still  open, 
of  the  Weser  or  the  Elbe.  So  and  so  only  can  w’e  maintain  our 
hold  on  German  trade.  If  we  are  justified  in  laying  siege  to 
Germany  we  are  also  obviously  justified  in  preventing  neutrals 
from  rendering  our  investment  nugatory.  So  we  stop  all  ship¬ 
ments  to  these  German  neighbour-lands  except  in  so  far  as  we  can 
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be  satisfied  that  the  goods  are  genuinely  intended  for  domestic 
consumption  and  not  for  export  to  the  hostile  country.  We  have 
taken  various  precautions,  more  or  less  successful,  to  secure  this 
end  and  to  mitigate  the  inconvenience  which  our  restrictions 
impose  upon  our  neutral  friends.  We  have  no  desire  to  deny 
Holland  or  Denmark  anything  they  require  for  their  own  use,  But 
we  have  the  right  to  prohibit  their  importation  of  commodities 
so  largely  in  excess  of  their  normal  needs  that  it  is  clear  the 
surplus  is  sold  to  our  enemies.  The  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage, 
enforced  by  the  activity  of  our  cruisers  and  the  discretion  of  our 
prize  courts,  enables  us  to  check  these  practices. 

We  have  carried  out  our  operations  under  a  running  fire  of 
remonstrance  and  protest  from  the  United  States.  We  have 
made  substantial  concessions  to  meet  American  views,  but  our 
very  mildness  has  been  turned  into  a  grievance  by  those  who  were 
not  unnaturally  anxious  to  reap  the  full  harvest  of  profit  which  a 
great  war  may  bring  to  neutral  merchants  and  producers.  Some 
Americans  have  done  uncommonly  well  by  supplying  us  and  our 
Allies  with  arms,  munitions,  foodstuffs,  clothing,  and  manu¬ 
factured  wares ;  but  there  are  other  Americans  who  would  have 
liked  to  get  rich  quickly  by  doing  a  brisk  trade  with  Germany  vid 
Holland,  and  they  were  annoyed  with  us  for  cutting  off  this  profit¬ 
able  market.  President  Wilson,  while  repudiating  the  German 
piracy  in  Notes  of  steadily  increasing  severity,  turned  aside  from 
time  to  time  to  criticise  our  own  alleged  infractions  of  international 
law. 

Before  the  war  had  lasted  many  weeks  the  United  States  Senate 
was  calling  upon  the  President  to  protest  against  our  interference 
with  conditional  contraband,  such  as  copper,  which  might  have 
been  required  in  Germany  for  purely  industrial  purposes,  though 
we  knew  very  well  that  it  was  not.  Our  Government  gave  way 
and  issued  a  Proclamation  exempting  conditional  contraband  from 
capture  unless  it  were  consigned  to  an  enemy  agency  or  unless 
the  consignment  was  “to  order,”  that  is,  not  made  to  a  definitely 
named  person  in  a  neutral  country.  The  Dutch  Government 
helped  us  by  placing  an  embargo  upon  the  export  to  Germany  of 
food  atid  live-stock  and  various  metals  and  chemicals,  and  we 
made  arrangements  with  great  mercantile  trusts  in  Holland  and 
Denmark  whereby  it  became  easier  to  distinguish  between 
importations  required  for  the  “common  stock”  of  the  neutral 
countries  themselves  and  those  intended  to  be  transferred  to  the 
enemy.  Necessary  and  legitimate  as  these  measures  were,  the 
American  Government  continued  to  protest  on  the  ground  that 
we  exercised  the  right  of  search  with  undue  stringency  by  bring¬ 
ing  neutral  vessels  into  our  ports  for  the  purpose  of  examination, 
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that  we  inflicted  upon  American  owners  and  shippers  much  in¬ 
convenience  and  loss  thereby,  and  that  we  sometimes  declined  to  ( 
accept  the  ships’  papers  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  ultimate  v 
destination  of  the  cargoes. 

The  policy  embodied  in  the  Order  in  Council  of  March,  1915, 
was  really  more  favourable  to  the  United  States  than  that  of  a 
formal  blockade,  but  those  who  are  closely  in  touch  with  American 
opinion  assure  us  that  it  was  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dis¬ 
approval.^  Orders  in  Council  have  a  bad  repute  in  the  United  * 
States.  They  recall  to  the  American  mind  the  harsh  mandates 
of  the  Order  of  1807 ,  and  the  angry  disputes  which  culminated  in 
the  war  of  1812.  Many  Americans  would  have  preferred  a  plain 
declaration  of  blockade  or  else  such  an  enlargement  of  the  contra¬ 
band  list  as  would  have  covered  all  goods  for  Germany  of  what¬ 
ever  description.  Our  Ministers  maintained  that  this  was  in 
reality  the  effect  of  the  Order,  and  they  insisted  that  the  belated  I 
inclusion  of  cotton  in  the  list  had  really  made  no  difference  in 
practice,  since  cotton,  whether  contraband  or  not,  was  already 
liable  to  seizure  under  the  Order.  And  that  Order  granted  to  the 
American  trader  indulgences  which  would  have  been  denied  him 
under  a  proclamation  of  blockade,  for  his  ship  and  cargo  as  a 
whole  were  not  liable  to  condemnation  as  they  would  have  been 
in  that  case,  and  only  the  contraband  found  on  board  could  be 
confiscated.^ 

But  the  Americans  contended  that  we  have  in  fact,  though  not 
in  form,  set  up  a  blockade  not  merely  of  Germany,  but  of  the 
neutral  coasts ;  that  this  blockade  is  invalid,  since  we  do  not  really 
beset  the  hostile  harbours  by  a  cordon  of  ships,  as  prescribed  ^ 
in  the  old  rule  of  international  law ;  that  it  is  in  any  case 
inequitable,  since  w^e  are  unable  to  prevent  access  to  Germany 
across  the  Baltic,  so  that  some  neutrals  are  in  a  more  favourable 
position  than  others,  which  again  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  i 
game  ;  and  that  under  this  “  blockade  at  a  distance  ”  we  are  search-  | 
ing,  and  sometimes  condemning,  American  ships  stopped  by  our  | 
cruisers  on  the  high  seas  far  outside  either  our  own  or  the  enemy’s 
territorial  waters.  The  reply  to  this  is  that  w’e  are  simply  adapt¬ 
ing  to  the  conditions  of  modern  warfare  and  modern  science  prin¬ 
ciples  of  international  law  w'hich  have  been  recognised  and 
approved  by  the  jurists,  the  legal  tribunals,  and  the  executives  of 
the  United  States.  Our  blockade  is  a  real,  not  a  “paper”  invest- 

(1)  See  The  Law  of  Blockade,  by  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low,  reprinted  from  the 
New  York  Herald  of  March  12th,  1916. 

(2)  See  British  White  Paper,  January,  1916.  “The  state  of  things  produced 
is,  in  effect,  a  blockade  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  modern  war  and  commerce, 
the  only  difference  in  operation  being  that  the  goods  seized  are  not  necessarily 
confiscated.” 
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ment  of  Germany.  We  do  not,  indeed,  keep  our  cruisers  in  the 
“offing,”  for  that  is  not  feasible  in  the  days  of  submarines  and 
mines,  but  we  make  it  impossible  for  a  single  ship,  except  here 
and  there  a  lucky  raider,  to  enter  or  quit  a  German  harbour.  No 
one  can  deny  that  our  blockade  is  “effective.”  As  for  the  case  of 
the  Baltic,  the  answer  is  that  an  inland  sea  is  necessarily  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  a  blockade.  As  to  the  search  and  seizure 
of  ships  on  the  high  seas,  our  position  is  one  of  such  unassailable 
argumentative  strength  that  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  it 
challenged.  The  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  was  promulgated 
by  a  great  British  jurist,  and  amplified,  extended,  and  most 
rigorously  enforced  by  a  great  American  statesman. 

Lord  Stowell,  in  a  famous  judgment,  had  laid  dowm  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  a  vessel  carrying  contraband  or  enemy  property  could 
not  obtain  immunity  from  seizure  by  touching  at  a  neutral  or 
j  friendly  port  in  the  course  of  its  journey  to  the  hostile  coast.  The 
break  was  merely  incidental ;  the  real  “voyage”  of  the  cargo  was 
from  the  port  of  departure  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
goods,  and  the  examining  authority  was  entitled  to  ascertain 
whether  the  destination  was  the  territory  of  the  enemy.  The 
voyage  was  “continuous,”  and  the  shipper  could  not  be  allowed 
to  evade  the  consequences  of  his  acts  by  means  of  a  convenient 
fiction.  This  doctrine  was  recognised  by  the  American  Courts 
and  pushed  to  its  extreme  limits  by  Lincoln  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  President  found  that  cargoes  of  munitions  and  warlike  stores 
were  being  sent  from  Great  Britain  to  Bermuda  and  the  British 
West  Indian  islands,  to  be  run  across  to  the  ports  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States.  The  Federal  cruisers  were  ordered  to  intercept- 
'  and  capture  the  vessels  carrying  these  goods  on  their  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  before  they  could  reach  the  British  ports  for 
which  they  were  bound.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upheld  these  seizures  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
international  law  embodied  in  Stowell’s  decision.  It  insisted 
that  a  belligerent  was  entitled  to  make  prize  of  a  ship  bringing 
cargo  to  the  enemy  wherever  it  could  be  found.  His  blockade, 
so  long  as  it  was  effective,  need  not  be  close  to  the  hostile  shore. 
It  could,  if  convenient,  be  carried  on  at  long  range.  As  for  the 
captured  cargoes,  all  that  mattered  was  their  ultimate  destination. 
They  might  be  transhipped,  unloaded,  or  resold  at  a  neutral  port, 
but  if  the  Court  were  satisfied  that  they  were  destined,  or  were 
likely  to  pass  into  enemy  possession  it  could  order  their  condemna¬ 
tion.  The  doctrine  in  this  form  was  novel,  and  the  British 
Government  made  some  efforts  to  dispute  it.  But  Lincoln 
declined  to  give  way,  and  in  the  end  Great  Britain  found  it 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  seizures  against  which  she  had  remon- 
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strated  were  warranted  by  the  very  precedents  to  which  the 
American  jurists  had  appealed — those  established  by  her  own 
tribunals  when  England  was  not  a  neutral  but  a  belligerent.^  It 
was  easy  and  it  was  natural  for  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  use  the  same 
argument  in  reply  to  the  remonstrance  and  to  point  out  that  we 
were  only  taking  advantage  of  that  enlarged  doctrine  of  “con¬ 
tinuous  voyage  ”  which  the  United  States  had  accepted  as  sound 
in  law  and  necessary  in  practice.^ 

In  the  face  of  this  demonstration  it  is  difficult  for  the  United 
States  Government  to  maintain  its  objection  in  principle  to  our 
long-distance  blockade,  nor,  in  fact,  does  it  now  seem  inclined 
to  do  so.  Its  latest  remonstrances,  couched  in  a  much  milder 
tone  than  those  it  addressed  to  us  at  tlie  earlier  period  of  the  war, 
lay  stress  not  so  much  upon  our  policy  as  upon  the  means  adopted 
to  enforce  it.  They  complain  that  we  have  sought  to  frustrate 
the  transit  of  supplies  to  the  enemy  througli  neutral  ports  by 
methods  which  have  not  been  employed  by  belligerent  states  in 
the  past  and  are  not  recognised  by  the  law  of  nations.  “It  would 
seem,”  says  Sir  Edward  Grey,  “to  be  a  fair  reply  to  such  a  con¬ 
tention  that  new'  devices  for  despatching  goods  to  the  enemy  must 
be  met  by  new’  methods  of  applying  the  fundamental  and  acknow’- 
ledged  principle  of  the  right  to  intercept  such  trade.” 

Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  search.  The  Americans 
complain  that  our  cruisers  bring  suspected  vessels  for  examination 
into  our  owm  }X)rts  and  roadsteads,  thereby  exposing  owners  to 
inconvenience,  loss,  and  delay.  In  the  old  days  neutral  ships 
were  searched  at  sea.  The  nautical  novelists  and  naval  historians 
have  rendered  us  familiar  wdth  the  process.  The  Boston  Trader 
is  held  up  by  one  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  frigates  somewhere 
off  the  Scillies.  The  cruiser  sends  an  officer  aboard  the  merchant¬ 
man,  w'ho  looks  through  the  ship’s  papers,  and  if  he  is  not  quite 
satisfied  orders  the  hatches  to  be  opened,  goes  below’  to  poke  about 
a  little  among  the  cargo,  and  perhaps  has  a  bale  or  chest  brought 
on  deck  for  his  inspection.  If  everything  appears  correct  he 
endorses  and  returns  the  papers,  gives  the  Yankee  skipper  a 

(1)  See  Mr.  Maurice  Low’s  pamphlet  for  an  examination  of  the  well-known 
Civil  War  cases  of  the  SprinohoJc,  the  Bermuda,  and  the  Peterhoff. 

(2)  In  his  Memorandum  on  the  American  Note  of  Nov.  5th,  1915  [Cd.  8234],  Sir 
Edward  Grey  writes  : — “All  students  of  international  law  and  military  history 
are  aware  that  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  States  was  the  most  important 
engine  of  pressure  possessed  by  the  North,  and  that  it  was  on  the  point  of 
being  rendered  ineffective  through  the  use  by  blockade  runners  of  neutral  ports 
of  access.  It  is  well  known  that  the  United  States  Government  took  immediate 
steps  to  stop  such  trade,  and  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  extended 
the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  so  as  to  cover  all  cases  where  there  was  an 
intention  to  break  the  blockade  by  whatever  meajis,  direct  or  indirect.” 
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certificate  of  exemption  from  further  search,  and  allows  him  to 
go  his  way.  All  this  was  easy  enough  in  the  days  of  small  sailing 
I  ships  and  crudely  packed  holds.  It  is  otherwise  under  modern 
conditions,  when  the  cruiser  has  to  deal  with  ten-thousand-ton 
steamers  and  lurking  submarines.  A  hasty  visit  is  not  sufficient 
to  disclose  the  full  content  of  one  of  these  floating  warehouses. 
A  careful  examination  at  the  quay  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  some  packets  of  a  valuable  contraband 
like  nickel  may  not  be  concealed  somewhere  in  the  numerous  com¬ 
partments  and  store-rooms.  Moreover,  as  Sir  John  Jellicoe  points 
out/  there  are  “other  facts”  which  may  render  it  necessary  to 
bring  vessels  into  port  for  search.  Of  these  facts, 

“The  most  important  is  the  manner  in  which  those  in  command  of 
German  submarines,  in  entire  disregard  of  international  law  and  of  their 
own  prize  regulations,  attack  and  sink  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 

I  neutrals  as  well  as  British,  without  visiting  the  ship  and  therefore  without 
any  examiuaton  of  the  cargo.  Ths  procedure  renders  it  unsafe  for  a  neutral 
vessel  which  is  being  examined  by  officers  from  a  British  ship  to  remain 
stopped  on  the  high  seas,  and  it  is  therefore  in  the  interests  of  the  neutrals 
themselves  that  the  examination  should  be  conducted  in  port.” 

The  French  Admiralty  neatly  quotes  the  American  Navy 
Department’s  own  Instructions  to  Blockading  Vessels  and 
Cruisers  in  the  Spanish-x\merican  War  of  1898,  and  adds  a  per¬ 
tinent  comment  : — “Toute  methode  doit  se  modifier  en  tenant 
compte  des  transformations  subies  par  le  materiel  que  les  hommes 
ont  a  leur  disposition,  A  la  condition  de  rester  une  methode 
hurnaine  et  civilisee.” 

I  This  sentence  really  sums  up  the  case  for  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments  in  their  conduct  of  the  naval  operations  and  their  exercise 
of  sea-power.  International  law  must  be  interpreted  with 
sufficient  elasticity  to  fit  the  circumstances  as  they  arise,  provided 
that  a  firm  hold  is  kept  upon  its  fundamental  principles.  Novel 
conditions  have  been  created  by  scientific  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  and  these  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  spirit,  though  not  in 
the  letter,  of  the  body  of  rules  and  precepts  formulated  by  the 
wisdom  of  jurists  and  the  goodwill  of  nations.  On  the  whole, 
these  were  tending  towards  making  maritime  warfare  less  perilous 
to  non-combatants  and  less  oppressive  to  neutrals.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Allies  if  the  barbarous  conduct  of  the  enemy  has 
compelled  a  resort  on  their  own  side  to  harsher  measures  than 
those  which  they  had  proposed  to  adopt  at  the  outbreak  of  hostili¬ 
ties.  “It  would  seem  that  the  true  view  is  that  each  belligerent 

I  (1)  Hi.s  opinion,  aa.  well  as  that  of  the  French  Ministry  of  ^larine,  is  given 
in  the  Foreign  Office  Memorandum  [Cd.  8234]  referred  to  above. 
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is  entitled  to  insist  on  being  allowed  to  meet  his  enemy  on  terms 
of  equal  liberty  of  action.  If  one  of  them  is  allowed  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  other  regardless  of  neutral  rights,  his  opponent 
must  be  allowed  similar  latitude  in  prosecuting  the  struggle.”  * 

But  we  have  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  taken  the  same  “latitude” 
as  Germany,  for  nothing  that  we  have  done  involves  peril  to 
neutral  lives  or  destruction,  without  warning  or  the  possibility  of 
redress,  of  neutral  property.  We  have  made  many  mistakes  in 
detail,  and  we  began  with  a  vague  desire  to  adopt  the  futile  self- 
abnegation  of  the  Declaration  of  London  that  only  led  to  con¬ 
fusion,  and  with  an  excessive  anxiety  to  avoid  trouble  with  the 
United  States  that  was  in  itself  a  cause  for  misunderstanding. 
But,  on  the  whole,  we  have  followed  the  path  of  legality  and  estab¬ 
lished  precedent,  and  have  used  our  power  with  moderation  in  the 
face  of  outrages  wdiich  have  almost  involved  the  Americans  them¬ 
selves  in  a  serious  quarrel  with  our  chief  enemy.  Our  Ministers 
strike  a  note  w'hich  ought  to  appeal  to  all  fair-minded  Americans 
in  the  final  passage  of  the  latest  Uoreign  Office  Memorandum 
“His  Majesty’s  Government  would  w'elcome  any  combination  of 
neutral  nations  under  the  lead  of  the  United  States  which  would 
exert  an  effective  influence  to  prevent  the  violation  of  neutral 
rights,  and  they  cannot  believe  that  they  or  their  Allies  have  much 
to  fear  from  any  combination  for  the  protection  of  those  rights 
which  takes  an  impartial  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  conduct 
of  this  w'ar,  and  judges  it  by  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
generally  accepted  provisions  of  international  law  and  by  the  rules 
of  humanity  that  have  hitherto  been  approved  by  the  civilised 
world.” 

When  the  war  is  over  it  will  be  for  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  combination  to  reconstruct  and  enlarge  that 
edifice  of  the  Law  of  Nations  which  Germany  has  done  so  much 
to  shatter  to  its  foundations. 

Sidney  TiOw. 

(1)  Foreign  Office  Memorandum  [Cd.  8234],  p.  28. 
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In  the  problem  of  the  Near  East  there  are  many  factors.  One 
of  them  I  attempted  to  disentangle  in  a  recent  number  of  this 
Review.^  An  analysis  of  the  relations  between  Russia  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire  involved  an  historical  retrospect  stretching  over 
just  two  centuries.  No  such  prolonged  retrospect  is  demanded 
by  the  factor  which  in  the  following  pages  I  propose  to  analyse. 

“Ce  qui  modifie  revolution  de  la  question  d ’Orient,  ce  qui  bouleverse 
compietement  les  donnes  du  problfeme  et  par  consequent  sa  solution  possible, 
c’est  la  position  nouvelle  prise  par  I’AHemagne  dans  1 ’Empire  ottoman.  .  .  . 
Hier,  I’influence  de  I’empereur  allemand  k  Constantinople  n’dtait  rien, 
aujourd’  hui  elle  est  tout;  silencicusement  ou  avec  dclat,  elle  joue  un  role 
preponderant  dans  tout  ce  qui  se  fait  en  Turquie.” 

Thus  wrote  a  distinguished  French  publicist  in  the  year  1903.^ 
The  significance  of  the  change  thus  indicated  was  realised  in 
France  much  sooner  than  it  was  in  England.  There  were,  it  is 
true,  eminent  publicists  in  this  country  not  only  fully  alive  to 
the  rapid  transformation  in  the  diplomatic  situation,  but  insistent 
in  warnings  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  But  who  listened  to 
them?  To  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  this  country  the 
“Eastern  Question”  has  signified,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
unhappy  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan — the 
Armenians,  or  the  Christians  of  Macedonia.  This  concentration 
of  interest  was  more  creditable  to  our  hearts  than  to  our  heads. 
But  it  is  noteworthy  mainly  because  it  is  essentially  symptomatic 
of  our  general  outlook  upon  foreign  affairs.  The  Armenian 
massacres  provide  a  topic  on  which  it  is  possible  to  arouse  popular 
passion ;  it  is  well  adapted  to  treatment  on  the  platform  or  in  the 
pulpit.  The  same  is  true,  though  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  problem.  But  to  follow  closely  and  intelligently  the 
course  of  diplomacy  requires  not  merely  sympathy,  but  know¬ 
ledge  ;  a  real  study  of  foreign  affairs  demands,  not  the  gifts  of 
the  rhetorician,  but  clear  thinking  and  wide  reading.  It  is  apt, 
therefore,  under  a  system  of  popular  government  to  be  relegated 
to  a  subordinate  place.  The  example  of  France  may  seem  to 
refute  this  generalisation  ;  but  France  possesses  what  we  do  not — 
a  great  diplomatic  tradition.®  And  nowhere  is  that  tradition 

(1)  Fortnightly  Review,  March,  1916. 

(2)  M.  Andre  Cheradame,  La  Question  DtOrient. 

(3)  Evidence  of  this  may  be  found  in  that  invaluable  series  of  diplomatic 
documents  published  in  France  :  Recueil  des  instructions  donnees  aux  Ambassa^ 
deuTs  et  Ministres  de  France. 
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stronger  or  more  persistent  than  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  the 
Near  East.  It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  France  should  have 
been  more  alert  than  ourselves  to  recognise  that  new  factor  of 
the  problem  with  which  this  paper  is  concerned. 

In  March,  1888,  William  I.,  King  of  Prussia  and  first  German 
Emperor,  died;  in  June  of  the  same  year  the  brief  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  reached  its  tragic  close ;  on  November  1st, 
1889,  the  Imperial  yacht,  the  Hohenzollern,  entered  the 
Dardanelles,  with  the  Emperor  William  II.  and  his  Empress 
on  board.  They  were  on  their  way  to  pay  their  first  ceremonial 
visit  to, a  European  capital  and  a  European  Sovereign.^  The 
capital  selected  for  this  distinguished  honour  was  Constantinople ; 
the  ruler  w’as  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid. 

It  was  precisely  seven  hundred  years,  as  the  German  colony 
in  Constantinople  reminded  their  Sovereign,  since  a  German 
Emperor  had  first  set  foot  in  the  Imperial  City.  But  Frederick  | 
Barbarossa  had  come  sword  in  hand ;  the  Emperor  William  II. 
came  as  the  apostle  of  peace,  as  the  harbinger  of  peaceful  pene¬ 
tration  ;  almost,  as  was  observed  at  the  time,  in  the  guise  of  a 
fjommercial  traveller.  The  reception  accorded  to  him  in  Con- 
.stantinople  was  magnificent ;  he  and  his  Empress  were  the 
recipients,  not  only  of  the  grossest  flattery,  but  of  superb  and 
costly  gifts.  Naturally,  for  Abdul  Hamid  was  one  of  the  most 
acute  diplomatists  who  ever  wore  the  mantle  of  the  Prophet. 

Nor  was  he  destined  to  be  disappointed  of  the  appropriate  reward. 
Rarely  has  a  visit  of  State  had,  as  we  shall  see,  more  important  ^ 
diplomatic  consequences. 

The  German  Chancellor  looked  coldly  upon  his  Sovereign’s 
enterprise.  The  fact  of  its  being  undertaken  was,  indeed,  an  | 
indication  of  the  increasing  alienation  between  the  young  Emperor  | 
and  his  veteran  counsellor.  Bismarck’s  attitude  towards  the 
Near  Eastern  problem  has  been  crystallised  in  two  or  three  obiter  , 
dicta  which  have  become  proverbial  :  “I  never  take  the  trouble,” 
he  w’as  wont  to  say,  “even  to  open  the  despatches  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  ” ;  “  All  the  Balkans  are  not  worth  the  bones  of  a 
single  Pomeranian  Grenadier.”  How  far  such  sayings  served 
to  conceal  or  to  reveal  the  tiue  mind  of  the  diplomatist  is  a 
matter  of  dispute.  I  incline  to  the  view  that  they  genuinely 
reflected  his  convictions.  Nor  was  it  unnatural  that  he  should 
have  held  them.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  his  ministry  Bismarck 
had  concentrated  all  his  powers  upon  the  attainment  of  one 
supreme  object.  The  years  between  1861  and  1871  were  years 
of  strenuous  effort ;  he  had  to  overcome  or  to  ignore  the  opposi- 

(1)  The  Emperor  and  Empress  had  recently  attended  the  marriage  at  Athens 
of  the  present  King  and  Queen  of  Greece. 
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tiou  of  the  Prussian  Parliament  and  the  honest  scruples  of  the 
Prussian  King  ;  he  had  to  create  a  breach  with  Austria,  for  whom, 
in  his  early  years,  he  had  entertained  reverential  feelings ;  he  had 
to  defy  the  moral  sense  of  western  Europe  in  order  to  acquire 
Kiel  and  to  annex  the  Danish  Duchies ;  and  he  had  to  challenge 
the  Power  which  for  twenty  years  had  occupied  the  first  place 
in  Continental  politics.  All  this  he  w^as  nerved  to  do  in  order 
to  elTect  the  unification  of  Germany  under  the  hegemony  of 
Prussia.  By  1871  that  object  had  been  triumphantly  attained. 
Apart  from  his  own  clear  brain  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  Prussian 
Army,  he  had  only  one  external  resource  on  which  to  rely — the 
friendly  neutrality  of  Russia.  That  neutrality  he  had  secured 
by  his  Polish  policy  in  1863,  and  he  rewarded  it  by  helping 
Kussia  to  tear  up  the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  1871. 

The  foundations  of  the  new  edifice  were  soundly  laid  in 
1870-71;  but  the  durability  of  the  fabric  had  still  to  be  proved, 
and  for  the  next  twenty  years  Bismarck  never  for  an  instant 
relaxed  his  vigilance  and  neglected  no  opportunity  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  the  fabric  he  had  reared. 

A  critical  situation  had  to  be  confronted  in  1877  ;  it  arose  in 
connection  wdth  the  Balkans.  At  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878 
Bismarck  played,  or  professed  to  play,  the  part  of  the  “honest 
broker”;  his  attitude  was  avowedly  one  of  complete  detachment. 
None  the  less,  the  situation  had  its  embarrassments  for  the 
German  Chancellor,  since  the  interests  of  his  two  Allies  were  in 
sharp  conflict.  The  Pan-Slavist  ambitions  of  Russia  clashed  in 
the  Balkans  with  the  Drang  7iach  Osten  of  the  Habsburgs.  The 
latter  tendency  had  been  sedulously  encouraged  by  Bismarck 
himself.  He  had  turned  the  Habsburgs  out  of  Germany  in 
1866 ;  he  had  been  primai  ily  responsible  for  their  expulsion  from 
Venice  in  the  same  year ;  he  had  smiled  upon  the  Ausgleicli 
between  Austria  and  Hungary  in  1867,  and  had  intimated  not 
obscurely  that  the  Habsburgs  were  only  fulfilling  destiny  in 
“gravitating  towards  Bnda-Pesth.” 

But  gravitation  towards  Buda-Pesth  might  carry  them  further. 
Belgrade  is  worth  fifty  Budas.  And  if  Belgrade,  why  not  8era- 
jevo?  and  if  Serajevo,  why  not  Salonika?  The  vista  w'as 
undoubtedly  alluring.  But  the  ambition  could  be  fulfilled  only 
at  the  expense  of  the  violation  of  a  sentiment  which  had  lately 
gathered  force — that  of  Pan-Slavism,  and  in  particular  the  unity 
of  the  Jugo-Slavs.  Serbia  stood  in  the  path  of  Austria’s  advance 
towards  the  Adriatic.  And  behind  Serbia  was  Russia. 

Bismarck,  then,  had  virtually  to  choose  between  two  members 
of  the  Drei-Kaifterhimd.  He  chose  Austria ;  the  Treaty  of  San 
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Stephano,  involving  the  creation  of  a  Greater  Bulgaria  under 
Russian  protection,  was  torn  up,  and  the  Slav  provinces  of  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovina  were  handed  over  to  the  “occupation”  of 
the  Austrian  Emperor.  The  choice  was  deliberate,  but,  while 
preferring  Austria,  Bismarck  used  every  endeavour  to  avoid  a 
breach  with  Russia.  To  this  end  he  encouraged  Russian  preten¬ 
sions  at  Constantinople.  Such  encouragement  served  a  three-fold 
purpose.  It  mitigated  the  disappointment  suffered  by  Russia  at 
Berlin,  it  kept  Russia  at  arm’s  length  from  Great  Britain,  and 
it  retarded  the  dreaded  rapprochement  betw^een  Russia  and 
France. 

In  the  future  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  its  subjects,  Christian 
or  Moslem,  Bismarck  took  little  interest.  It  was  cur-  j 

rently  reported  that  on  the  morrow  of  the  signature  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  Bismarck  sent  for  the  Turkish 
representatives  and  said  :  “Well,  gentlemen,  you  ought  to  j 

be  very  pleased ;  we  have  secured  you  a  respite  of  twenty 
years ;  you  have  got  that  period  of  grace  in  which  to  put 
your  house  in  order.  It  is  probably  the  last  chance  the 

Ottoman  Empire  will  get,  and  of  one  thing  I’m  pretty  sure — you  | 

won’t  take  it.”  The  story  may  be  aiwcry-phal,  but  it  accords  I 

well  enough  with  Bismarck’s  sardonic  humour.  ' 

In  1888,  however,  the  direction  of  German  policy  passed  into  ■ 
other  hands.  Like  his  great-great-uncle,  George  III.,  the  young  | 
Emperor  William  mounted  a  throne  quite  determined  “to  be 
King.”  In  the  English  executive  there  was  no  room  for  both 
George  III.  and  the  elder  Pitt ;  Pitt  had  to  go.  In  the  higher 
command  of  German  politics  there  w’as  no  room  for  William  II. 
and  Bismarck ;  the  pilot  was  promptly  dropped.  But  the  young  i 
Emperor  was  by  no  means  alone  in  his  desire  to  initiate  a  new  j 
policy  in  the  Near  East.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  man  who  ' 
more  than  anyone  else  persuaded  the  Kaiser  to  the  new  enterprise, 
and  in  particular  to  the  marked  demonstration  of  1889,  was  Count 
Hatzfeld,  who  had  been  German  Ambassador  to  the  Sublime 
Porte  in  the  early  ’eighties.  Count  Hatzfeld  w’as  quick  to  per-  | 

ceive,  during  his  residence  in  Turkey,  that  there  was  a  vacancy  I 

at  Constantinople.  From  the  days  of  Francis  I.  and  Solyman  | 

the  Magnificent  down  to  those  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III., 
France  had  occupied  a  unique  political  position  at  Constantinople, 
and  a  very  favoured  position  in  regard  to  Levantine  trade.  But  |! 
after  1870  the  attention  of  France  was  concentrated  upon  her 
troubles  at  home.  Moreover,  the  position  of  France  at  Con-  ^ 

stantinople  had  already  been  to  some  extent  usurped  by  England.  : 

From  the  days  of  Stratford  Canning  onwards,  English  influence 
was  supreme.  The  Palmerstonian  tradition  of  foreign  policy  had 
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been  carried  on  by  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Eussian  influence  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  must  at  all  hazards  be  counteracted,  and  Great  Britain 
must  stand  forth  as  the  defender  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

But  that  integrity  was  virtually,  if  not  formally,  impaired  by 
the  Cyprus  Convention  and  the  occupation  of  Egypt.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  accession  to  power  was  another  blow  to  a  traditional 
friendship.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  recognised  friend  not  of  the 
Turks  but  of  the  “subject  peoples” — Bulgarians  and  Greeks — 
and  his  return  to  power  in  1880  was  signalised  by  a  rectification 
of  the  Greek  frontier  at  the  expense  of  the  Porte. 

Plainly,  then,  there  was  a  vacancy  at  Constantinople,  and  it 
would  be  an  under-statement  to  say  that  William  II.  “stepped” 
into  it.  The  way  had  been  prepared  for  his  advent  in  character¬ 
istic  Prussian  fashion.  Von  Moltke  had  been  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Constantinople  as  far  back  as  1841  and  had  formed  and 
expressed  very  clear  views  on  the  situation  he  found  there.  Forty 
years  later  a  military  mission  was  despatched  from  Berlin  to 
avert,  if  possible,  the  disruption  which  Moltke  had  prophesied. 
The  head  of  the  mission  was  the  great  soldier-scholar  who  has 
just  laid  down  his  life  in  the  Caucasus.  Twelve  years  Baron 
Von  der  Goltz  devoted  to  the  task  of  reorganising  the  Turkish 
army,  and  the  results  of  his  teaching  were  brilliantly  demonstrated 
in  the  brief  but  decisive  war  with  Greece  in  1897.  In  the  wake 
of  Prussian  soldiers  went  German  traders  and  German  financiers. 
A  branch  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin  was  established  in 
Constantinople,  while  German  commercial  travellers  penetrated 
into  every  corner  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  contemporary 
situation  was  thus  diagnosed  by  a  brilliant  French  journalist  ; 
“Dans  ce  combat  commercial  I’AUemagne  poursuit  I’offensive, 
I’Angleterre  reste  sur  la  defensive  et  la  France  commence  a 
capituler.”  The  same  writer  further  suggests  reasons  for  the 
phenomenal  success  of  the  German  traders.  Even  Ambassadors 
do  not  deem  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  assist  by  diplomatic  influ¬ 
ence  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  greatest  commercial  enterprises ; 
consular  agents  abroad  keep  the  manufacturers  at  home  constantly 
and  precisely  informed  as  to  demands  of  customers,  and,  above 
all,  the  German  manufacturer  is  adaptable  and  teachable.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  force  upon  the  consumer  something  which  he 
does  not  want — “I’article  demode” — he  supplies  him  with  the 
exact  article  which  he  does  want.  And  what  the  Eastern  gene¬ 
rally  does  want  to-day  is  something  cheap  and  nasty.  The  result 
may  be  learnt  from  a  conversation  with  a  typical  Turk  recorded 
by  M.  Gaulis  : — 

“Mon  grand-pfere  a  achate  sa  sacoche  k  un  Franqais;  il  I’a  pay6e  deux 
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livres;  elle  4tait  en  cuir.  Mon  pere  I’a  achet4e  a  un  Anglais;  il  I'a  payee  une 
livre;  elle  6tait  en  toile  ciree.  Moi,  je  i’ai  achet4e  un  Alleinand;  je 
I’ai  payee  deux  medjidies  (huit  francs),  elle  est  en  carton  verni.”  ‘ 

If  German  diplomatists  have  not  disdained  to  act  as  com¬ 
mercial  agents  they  have  only  followed  a  still  more  exalted 
example.  We  have  already  noted  the  commercial  aspect  of  the 
visit  of  the  All-Highest  to  Constantinople  in  1889.  The  second 
visit  which  the  Emperor  paid  in  1898  was  even  more  fruitful  in 
this  respect,  and  politically  it  wms  of  infinitely  greater  significance. 
For  in  the  interval  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  had  defied  the  public 
opinion  of  Christendom  by  the  Armenian  massacres.  He  had 
earned  the  designation  of  the  “red”  Sultan — Abdul  the  damned. 
No  crowned  head  ever  stood  more  desperately  in  need  of  a  friend 
of  unimpeachable  respectability.  What  could  have  been  more 
chivalrously  disinterested  than  the  action  of  the  German  Emperor? 
While  Abdul’s  hands  were  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the 
Armenian  Christians  he  received  on  his  birthday  a  touching  proof 
of  personal  friendship  from  Berlin.  The  birthday  gift,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  carefully  selected  to  demonstrate  the  intimacy 
of  the  relations  which  subsisted  between  the  two  Courts — almost, 
one  might  say,  the  two  families ;  its  intrinsic  value  was  small, 
but  the  moral  consolation  which  it  brought  to  the  recipient  must 
have  been  inestimable ;  it  consisted  of  a  signed  photograph  of 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  surrounded  by  their  sons.  That  was 
in  1896.  In  1897  came  the  Turko-Greek  war  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  The  success  of  Von  der  Goltz’s  pupils 
in  Thessaly  afforded  a  natural  excuse  for  a  congratulatory  visit 
on  the  part  of  Von  der  Goltz’s  master  to  Constantinople. 

In  1898  the  visit  w^as  paid,  but  it  w’as  not  confined  to  the 
Bosphorus.  From  Constantinople  the  German  Emperor,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Empress,  went  on  to  the  Holy  Land. 

If  any  of  my  readers  desire  a  particular  and  at  the  same  time 
a  vivid  and  amusing  account  of  that  momentous  pilgrimage  I 
would  commend  to  them  the  work  of  the  late  M.  Gaulis  to  which 
I  have  already  more  than  once  referred.®  M.  Gaulis  was  not 
merely  an  eye-wutness  of  the  remarkable  scenes  which  he  so 
wittily  describes,  but  he  observed  them  with  the  eye  of  one  who 
had  a  knowledge  of  Near-Eastern  politics  to  which  few  Westerners 
can  pretend.  In  his  pages  we  can  follow  the  crusade,  personally 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  and  Co.,®  from  Jaffa  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  from  JeiTisalem  to  Damascus;  but  his  pages  are  full  not 

(1)  Gaulis  :  La  ruine  d'un  Empire,  p.  143.  (2)  Cf.  pp.  156-242. 

(3)  “Des  caisses,  des  malles,  des  sacs  poitant  I’inscription  :  ‘  Voyage  de  S.  M. 
I’empereur  d’Allemagne  a  Jerusalem ;  Thos.  Cook  and  Co.’  Deux  royautes  dans 
une  phrase.  Celle  de  Cook  est  incontest4e  en  Palestine.” 
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merely  of  admirably  crisp  description,  but  of  profound  political 
reflection.  The  primary  and  avowed  purpose  of  the  Emperor’s 
visit  to  the  Holy  Land  was  the  inauguration  of  a  Protestant 
Church  at  Jerusalem.  Down  to  1886  the  Protestant  Bishop  in 
Palestine  was  appointed  in  turn  by  England  and  Prussia,  though 
the  Bishop  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
The  German  Protestants  had,  however,  shown  remarkable 
activity  in  mission  work  in  Palestine,  and  the  Emperor’s  visit 
was  intended  primarily  to  set  the  seal  of  Imperial  apjiroval  upon 
these  activities  and  to  mark  the  emancipation  of  the  German 
mission  from  Anglican  control.  But  the  German  Emperor  is 
lord  not  only  of  Protestants,  hut  of  Catholics.  To  the  Catholics, 
therefore,  in  the  Holy  Land  he  must  give  proof  of  his  special 
favour.  Nor  must  he  forget  the  Moslems.  True,  he  could  not 
count  Moslems  among  his  own  subjects — as  yet.  But  who  knows 
what  the  future  may  have  in  store?  As  M.  Gaulis  pithily 
expresses  it  : — 

“Guillaume  II.,  aprfes  etre  entrd  en  prince  protestant  a  Jerusalem,  y  a 
voulu  jouer  le  role  de  protecteur  de  la  catholicity.  II  aime  a  varier  ses  effets 
et  ^  changer  ses  dtats  d’ame,  comme  ses  uniformes.  Dans  la  trop  longue 
comydie  qu’est  ce  voyage,  il  manquait  un  acte,  I’acte  musulman.  II  vient 
de  le  jouer  Damas.” 

At  Damascus,  therefore,  on  November  8th,  1898,  just  before 
quitting  the  Holy  Land  the  Emperor  delivered  himself  of  the 
most  sensational  of  all  his  speeches  :  “His  Majesty  the  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid  and  the  three  hundred  Mohammedans  who  reve¬ 
rence  him  at  Khalif  may  rest  assured  that  at  all  times  the  German 
Emperor  will  be  their  friend.” 

Well  might  those  who  listened  to  this  audacious  utterance  hold 
their  breath.  Was  it  intoxication  or  cool  calculation? 

“Ceux  qui  ont  vu  comme  moi,”  writes  M.  Gaulis,  “  le  pyierin  et  son 
cortyge  dans  leurs  trois  avatars  successifs  :  protestant,  catholique  et  musul¬ 
man,  restent  un  peu  abasourdis  sur  le  rivage.  Quel  est  le  sens  de  cctte 
grande  habilety  qui,  voulant  faire  chacun  sa  part,  jette  un  dyfi  aux  passions 
religieusos  de  rOrient?  L’Allemagne,  nous  le  savons  bien,  est  venue  tard 
dans  la  politique  orientale.  Comme  toutes  les  places  y  ytaient  prises  elle 
a  jugy  qu’elles  ytaient  toutes  bonnes  h  prendre.  Elle  s’est  mise  alors  h  jouer 
le  role  d’essayiste,  tatant  le  terrain  de  tous  les  cotys,  guettant  toutes  les 
proies  et  ouvrant  la  succession  des  vivants  avec  une  audace  souvent  heurcuse. 
Mais  ce  n’est  plus  de  I’audace,  c’est  de  la  candeur,  tant  le  jeu  en  est 
transparent,  lorsqu’elle  ofire  dans  la  meme  quinzaine  un  hommage  k  J6sus- 
Christ  et  un  autre  Saladin,  un  sauctuaire  k  I’Eglise  yvangyiiquo  et  un 
autre  au  pape.” 

But  the  Kaiser  had  not  undertaken  a  personal  mission  to  the 
Near  East  merely  to  patronise  the  disciples  of  various  creeds  in 
the  Holy  Land,  nor  even  to  congratulate  his  friend,  Abdul  Hamid, 
upon  a  partial  extermination  of  the  Armenians.  His  sojourn  at 
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Constantinople  coincided  with  the  concession  of  the  port  of 
Haidar-Pasha  to  the  “German  Company  of  Anatolian  Railways.” 

That  concession  was  su])remely  significant.  It  is,  indeed 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  diplomacy  of  Germany  in  the 
Near  East  has  been  from  first  to  last  largely  “railway  diplomacy,” 
and  of  this  penetration  not  the  least  important  field  has  been 
Asia  Minor  and  IMesopotamia.  The  idea  of  directing  German 
capital  and  German  emigration  towards  these  regions  was  of  long 
standing.  The  distinguished  economist,  Roscher,  suggested  as  1 
far  back  as  1848  that  Asia  Minor  would  be  the  natural  share  of  ■ 
Germany  in  any  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  After  1870 
the  idea  became  more  prevalent  and  more  precisely  defined.  In 
1880  a  commercial  society  was  founded  in  Berlin,  with  a  capital 
of  fifty  million  marks,  to  promote  the  “penetration”  of  Asia 
Minor.  Kiepert,  the  famous  cartographer,  was  employed 
systematically  to  survey  the  country.  About  1886  Dr.  Sprenger, 
the  famous  orientalist,  and  other  savants  called  attention  to  the 
favourable  opening  for  German  colonisation  in  these  regions,  and 
in  1895  the  AlldeutscJier  Verhund  published  a  brochure  with  the  ! 
suggestive  title,  German  Claims  to  the  Turkish  Heritage}  In  | 
railway  construction,  as  in  diplomacy,  the  field  was,  in  the  two 
last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  open  to  them. 

It  was  not  for  lack  of  warning  on  the  part  of  clear-sighted 
Englishmen.  The  question  of  establishing  a  steam  route  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  India  by  way  of  Mesopotamia  had  been  again 
and  again  raised  in  this  country.  In  the  early  ’forties  the  fashion¬ 
able  idea  was  the  establishment  of  steam  navigation  up  the 
Euphrates ;  in  1856  a  private  company  did  actually  obtain  a  con¬ 
cession  from  the  Porte  for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Syrian  Orontes  to  Koweit ;  but  the  scheme 
was  insufficiently  supported  and  never  materialised  ;  a  Comniittee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  reported  favourably  upon  a  similar 
scheme  in  1872,  but  the  Report  wms  coldly  received  in  Parliament ; 
finally,  an  abortive  Euphrates  Valley  Association  was  formed  in 

1879  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  But  after 

1880  attention  in  this  country  was  concentrated  upon  Egypt  and 
the  canal  route.  That  concentration  was  intelligible,  but  in  so 
far  as  it  excluded  consideration  of  the  alternative  possibilities  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia  it  was  inspired  by  questionable 
wisdom.^ 

Our  indifference,  as  usual,  w'as  Germany’s  opportunity.  In 
1880  an  Anglo-Greek  syndicate  had  obtained  from  the  Porte 

(1)  Cheradame,  Op.  cit.  pp.  5-7. 

(2)  Cf.  a  most  informing  article,  contributed,  as  long  ago  as  1902,  by  Mr. 

D.  G.  Hogarth  to  the  National  lleview,  Vol.  XXXIX.,  pp.  462-473. 
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I  certain  rights  for  railway  construction  in  Asia  Minor ;  in  1888  all 
\  these  rights  were  transferred  on  much  more  favourable  terms  to 
I  the  Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin  and  the  W urttemhergische  Vereins- 
'  hank  of  Stuttgart,  and  in  1889  the  Ottoman  Company  of  Anatolian 

i  Railways  was  promoted  under  the  same  auspices.  Further  con¬ 
cessions  were  obtained  between  that  time  and  1902,  and  in  the 
latter  year  the  convention  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
1  Constantinople  to  Bagdad  was  finally  concluded.  This  railway,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  was  only  one  link  in  a  much  longer  chain 
j  stretching  from  Hamburg  to  Vienna,  and  from  Vienna  by  way 
of  Buda,  Belgrade  and  Nish  to  Constantinople,  and  then  ulti¬ 
mately  from  Bagidad  to  Basra.  By  this  means  Berlin  would  be 
connected  by  virtually  continuous  rail  with  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Thus  would  the  flank  of  the  great  Sea-Empire  be  effectually 
turned. 

For  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign  all  went  swimmingly 
with  the  ]X)licy  of  the  Kaiser  in  the  Near  East.  But  much 
depended  upon  the  personal  friendship  of  the  Sultan.  In  1908 
occurred  the  first  serious  check.  In  that  year  the  success  of 
the  Young  Turk  revolution  diminished  and  ultimately  extinguished 
the  power  of  Abdul  Hamid.  But  the  check  to  German  policy  was 
only  temporary,  and  Enver  soon  succeeded  to  the  place  in  the 
circle  of  Imperial  friendship  vacated  by  Abdul  Hamid.  In  the 
meantime  Austria  had  been  stimulated  to  denounce  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  and  to  annex  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina.  Eussia,  as  the 
patron  of  the  Southern  Slavs,  naturally  protested ;  but  Eussia 
was  not  at  the  moment  prepared  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
I  “knight  in  shining  armour”  at  Berlin,  and  thus  Mittel-Europa 
took  a  very  important  step  towards  the  ^gean. 

Few  Englishmen  were,  at  the  time,  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
significance  of  the  events  of  1908-9.  But  we  learn  from  the 
recently  published  memoirs  of  Lord  Eedesdale  that  their  signifi¬ 
cance  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  notice  of  King  Edward.  Lord 
Redesdale  happened  to  be  at  Balmoral  when  the  news  of  the 
Austrian  annexations  in  the  Balkans  reached  the  King.  “No 
one  who  was  there  can  forget,”  he  says,  “how  terribly  he  was 
upset.  Never  did  I  see  him  so  moved.  .  .  .  Every  word  that  he 
uttered  that  day  has  come  true.”  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  great  war  of  1914  was  implicit  in  the  events  of  1908. 

It  now  seemed  as  if  one  thing  and  one  thing  only  could  interpose 
a  final  and  effective  barrier  betw^een  Mittel-Europa  and  its  ambi¬ 
tions  in  the  Near  East — a  real  union  between  the  Balkan  States. 
In  the  autumn  of  1912  that  miracle  was  temporarily  achieved. 
But  not  even  the  statesmanship  of  M.  Venizelos,  backed  by  that 
of  M.  Gueshoff,  could,  in  the  face  of  jarring  interests  in  Mace- 
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donia,  hold  the  Balkan  League  together.  The  collapse  of  the 
Turk  was  from  that  point  of  view  inconveniently  and  indeed 
disastrously  rapid.  The  union  of  the  Balkan  States  might  have 
been  less  transitory  if  victory  over  the  Turk  had  been  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  achieve.  As  it  was,  Greece,  Serbia,  and  Bulgaria,  having 
humbled  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  the  dust,  took  to  quarrelling 
among  themselves  over  spoils  which  were  unexpectedly  large. 

This  was  Germany’s  opportunity  and  she  used  it  with  singular 
adroitness.  The  first  step  was,  in  the  name  of  an  autonomous 
Albania,  to  prohibit  Serbia’s  access  to  the  Adriatic.  Serbia, 
deprived  of  her  natural  compensation,  was  consequently  thrust 
southwards  towards  the  ^gean.  By  the  original  treaty  of  parti¬ 
tion  with  Bulgaria  (February,  1912)  the  latter  was  to  have  every¬ 
thing  to  the  east  of  the  Rhodope  mountains  and  the  river 
Strouma ;  Serbia  was  to  have  the  territory  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Shar  mountains ;  the  intermediate  zone  was  to  be  divided 
between  them,  and  Russia  was  to  act  as  arbitrator.  But  Serbia, 
driven  from  the  Adriatic,  now'  asked  for  the  Vardar  valley.  The 
Bulgarians,  it  was  urged,  had  unexpectedly  got  Thrace,  including 
Adrianople,  and  could  afford,  therefore,  to  be  generous  on  the  side 
of  Macedonia.  But  it  w'as  not  Thrace,  but  Macedonia,  that 
Bulgaria  had  set  out  to  win.  She  now  found  herself  deprived  of 
Monastir  by  Serbia,  and  of  Salonika  and  nearly  all  the  Macedonian 
coast  by  Greece.  Consequently,  before  the  end  of  June,  1913, 
the  allies  of  1912  w'ere  at  each  other’s  throats.  Bulgaria’s  attack 
upon  her  allies  was,  on  the  admission  of  M.  Gueshoff,  “a  criminal 
act.”  It  was  fitly  punished.  After  a  month’s  fighting  Bulgaria, 
thanks  not  a  little  to  the  timely  intervention  of  Roumania,  was 
brought  to  her  knees,  and  on  August  9,  1913,  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  was  signed.  Even  more  complete  than  the  defeat  of 
Bulgaria  wms  the  diplomatic  victory  of  Austro-Germany. 

We  have  now  learnt  from  the  revelations  of  Signor 
Giolitti  in  the  Italian  Chamber  that  on  the  day  before 
the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  was  signed  Austria  approached 
her  Italian  ally  to  ascertain  whether  Italy  would  join  in  an  imme¬ 
diate  attack  upon  Serbia.  Italy  refused,  and  the  attack  was 
consequently  postponed.  But  in  less  than  twelve  months  it  was 
renewed. 

Nor  w'as  the  motive  of  that  attack  obscure.  Serbia  held  the 
gate  of  the  Near  East.  The  German  Powers  could  get  neither 
to  Salonika  nor  to  the  Bosphorus  so  long  as  Belgrade  was  held 
by  an  independent  Power.  The  annihilation  of  Serbia  was,  there¬ 
fore,  essential  not  less  to  the  simplification  of  the  domestic  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  than  to  the  realisation  of  Austro- 
German  ambitions  towards  the  Mediterranean  and  towards  the 
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Persian  Gulf.  The  success  of  the  Berlin — Basra  railway  scheme 
was  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  destruction  of  any  power  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  Serbia  and  the  conversion  of  Bulgaria 
into  a  dependent  ally. 

The  formation  of  the  Balkan  League  was,  therefore,  an  intensely 
critical  moment  for  German  diplomacy  in  the  Near  East.  Had 
the  League  stood  the  strain  of  success,  the  Emperor  William 
might  have  found  himself  deprived  at  one  fell  swoop  of  all  the 
fruits  of  the  policy  sedulously  pursued  at  Constantinople  ever 
since  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The  supersession  of  Abdul 
Hamid  by  the  Young  Turks  was  sufficiently  menacing  to  the 
realisation  of  German  ambitions.  The  formation  of  the  Balkan 
League  was  even  more  so.  The  fact  that  German  diplomacy 
should  have  drawn  actual  advantage  from  the  first  and  not  have 
been  frustrated  by  the  second  affords  extraordinary  testimony 
alike  to  the  adroitness  of  its  methods  and  the  persistence  of  its 
aims. 

I  may  not  claim  further  space  in  which  to  ask  how  far  those 
methods  and  aims  have  been  appreciated  in  this  country.  I  will 
only  say  that  if  that  appreciation  had  been  in  any  degree  adequate 
we  should  have  been  better  prepared  than  we  were,  both  intellectu¬ 
ally  and  militarily,  for  the  outbreak  of  the  great  European  war; 
we  should  have  perceived,  much  more  plainly  than  we  did,  the 
inextricable  interdependence  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Serbia 
and  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium,  and  we  should  have  under¬ 
stood,  as  we  hopelessly  failed  to  do,  that  our  own  vital  interests 
were  as  much  concerned  in  the  succouring  of  Belgrade  as  in  the 
defence  of  Antwerp. 


J.  A.  E.  Marriott. 


1'HE  LATE  CRISIS  AND  THE  NEW. 


During  the  last  month  the  Government  have  encountered  a 
succession  of  storms.  They  ran  into  bad  weather  towards  the 
end  of  April,  and  for  a  brief  moment  the  ship  was  like  to  founder. 
That  was  when  Mr.  Asquith  startled  the  House  of  Commons  with 
the  warning  that  if  the  Cabinet  could  not  compose  its  internal 
differences  over  the  recruiting  problem  there  was  danger  of  its 
breaking  up,  and  he  added  that  Ministers  were  unanimous  in 
regarding  such  an  event  as  “  a  national  disaster.” 

In  some  quarters  the  phrase  excited  a  certain  ridicule,  but  in 
most  it  was  accepted  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  and  Ministers 
themselves  were  so  impressed  by  its  truth  that  at  their  very  next 
meeting  they  reached  agreement,  and  the  crisis  peacefully  passed 
away.  It  was  announced  that  a  “compromise”  had  been  effected, 
but  in  truth  the  advocates  of  immediate  and  general  Compulsion 
had  carried  the  day.  In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Labour 
Party  Secret  Sessions  were  held  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  at 
which  Ministers  disclosed  the  facts  and  figures  which  had  brought 
about  their  own  conversion,  and  with  such  practical  success  that 
when  a  new  Military  Service  Bill  was  produced  dealing  wdth  the 
problem  once  more  in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  and  reserving  to  a  later 
date  the  extension  of  Compulsion  to  the  unattested  married  men, 
if  they  failed  to  volunteer  in  sufficient  numbers,  it  was  so  riddled 
with  argument  by  the  first  half-dozen  speakers  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  immediately  withdrew  it.  Within  a  week  they  introduced 
a  final  Bill  based  on  the  simple  principle  of  Compulsion  for  All 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-one. 

Judging,  therefore,  by  results  the  Secret  Sessions  brought 
the  whole  problem  to  a  quick  decision.  They  revealed  the 
impatience  with  which  some  of  the  ablest,  boldest,  and  most 
patriotic  members  of  the  Labour  Party  regarded  what  one  of  them 
not  unfairly  described  as  the  policy  of  “fooling  round.”  Those 
Ministers  who  were  most  nervous  as  to  the  attitude  of  Labour 
tow'ards  general  Compulsion  had  no  longer  any  excuse  for  their 
apprehensions,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Liberals,  who  had 
also  been  largely  influenced  by  the  same  fear  of  a  Labour  revolt, 
were  enabled  with  an  easier  mind  to  accept  the  urgent  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  Army  Council.  Speculation  as  to  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  Cabinet  is  no  longer  lawful.  But  accomplished  facts 
are  now  before  the  country,  and  they  are  the  most  satisfactory 
because  the  Cabinet  reached  the  grand  decision  without  losing 
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a  single  member  by  resignation,  after  the  country  had  plainly 
shown  its  desire  to  get  the  matter  settled  once  and  for  all. 

The  general  relief  at  this  sensible  and  patriotic  solution  has  been 
unmistakable,  and  the  usual  comment  is  that  it  might  well  have 
been  reached  before.  But  even  Mr.  Barnes  acknowledged  that  if  it 
had  been  proposed  a  year  ago  he  would  probably  have  voted  against 
it,  and  here  lies  the  true  justification  of  the  temporising  and 
cautious  policy  which  the  Prime  Minister  has  pursued.  Labour 
was  doubtless  far  more  ready  for  the  change  than  many  of  its 
leaders  believed,  but  it  was  not  Labour  alone  that  had  to  be 
convinced.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  really  active  and 
persistent  opposition  to  Compulsion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
has  not  come  so  much  from  the  Labour  as  from  the  Radical 
benches.  Thirteen  Labour  members  voted  for  the  Bill ;  only  nine 
voted  against  it,  and  the  nine  included  the  little  group  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  Labourites  who  have  never  raised  a  finger  on  behalf  of 
the  voluntary  system  and  have  never  uttered  a  word  to  gain  a 
single  recruit.  The  rest  abstained.  Their  dislike  of  Compulsion 
has  not  abated,  but  patriotism  restrained  them  from  voting  against 
the  compulsory  method  of  raising  the  men  whom  they  knew  to 
be  necessary  for  the  war  when  they  had  no  alternative  to  offer. 
When  Voluntarism  has  yielded  its  last  man  Compulsion  is  the 
only  way. 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Walsh  were  a  powerful 
encouragement  to  Ministers  to  go  straight  for  the  big  principle.  It 
is  not  the  first  time  that  the  member  for  Ince  has  sturdily  pro¬ 
claimed  his  faith  in  the  patriotism  of  the  British  miner  whom  he 
represents  so  well.  Whenever,  in  any  severe  Labour  crisis,  the 
moment  for  decision  has  come,  one  may  be  sure  to  see  the  member 
for  Ince  in  his  favourite  place  on  the  second  of  the  Labour 
benches,  eager  to  deliver  those  rough,  unpolished,  vehement  sen¬ 
tences  of  his  which  strike  home  with  the  force  of  cannon-balls. 
Some  Labour  leaders  are  Trade  Unionists  first  and  last  and  all  the 
time.  Not  so  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh.  In  the  last  resort  he  may 
always  be  depended  upon  to  rally  to  the  patriotic  principle  that 
the  interests  of  country  are  supreme  above  those  of  class.  Mr. 
Barnes  is  a  man  of  different  type,  slower  of  thought,  more 
deliberate  of  speech.  He  told  the  House  in  one  of  these  debates 
how  conversion  came  to  him  while  he  was  doing  the  Empire’s 
work,  travelling  over  the  vast  spaces  of  Canada  to  collect  the  men 
who  had  once  been  skilled  mechanics  in  British  workshops,  and 
to  persuade  them  to  return  to  help  the  Old  Country  in  her  need. 
To  his  own  knowledge,  he  said,  at  least  40,000  skilled  mechanics 
had  joined  the  combatant  ranks,  and  there  was  he,  months  ago, 
scouring  the  Dominions  for  others  to  take  the  vacant  places  which 
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these  men  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  leave.  “From  a 
business  point  of  view,”  he  said,  “it  won’t  bear  looking  at”— and 
to  that  particular  argument  in  favour  of  Compulsion  no  answer 
has  ever  yet  been  attempted.  A  tribute  is  also  due  to  Mr. 
Henderson’s  fine  public  spirit  and  to  the  courageous  part  which 
he  played  in  bringing  about  the  final  settlement.  On  the  other 
side  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  has  grown  calmer  of  late  and  has  ceased 
his  perpetual  warning  wail  of  strikes  and  industrial  revolution. 
Perhaps  he  realises  by  this  time  that  he  was  the  victim  of  his  own 
too  lively  fears  and  that  even  the  extremists  among  his  railway 
men  are  sturdier  patriots  than  he  thought.  Experience,  indeed,  has 
shown  that  those  who  trusted  the  working  classes  most  knew  them 
best.  There  has  been  far  too  much  readiness  to  take  a  disparaging 
view  of  their  public  spirit.  But  again  let  it  be  repeated  that  they 
had  first  to  be  persuaded  of  the  necessity  for  Compulsion,  and 
that  the  process  has  been  reluctant  and  slow.  So  obstinate  is 
their  suspicion  of  industrial  Compulsion ;  so  jealous  are  they  to 
preserve  the  right  to  strike,  which  they  believe  w'ould  be 
jeopardised  by  Conscription. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  whatever  there  was  of  danger  in  the 
opposition  to  Compulsion  was  to  be  found— with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Snowden — not  on  the  Labour,  but  on  the  Badical  benches. 
That  was  the  stable  of  the  vicious  horses — the  biters  and  the 
kickers,  wTio  meant  mischief  if  they  could.  But  even  they  were 
oppressed  by  the  hopelessness  of  their  position.  Many  w'ho  last 
January  opposed  the  first  Bill  with  all  their  j)ower  sat  silent. 
There  was  little  said  by  Messrs.  Trevelyan,  Ponsonby,  Leif  Jones. 
Whitehouse,  Morrell,  et  Jioc  genus  omiie.  The  Welsh  opponents, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Llewellyn  Williams — who  is  at  blood 
feud  with  his  old  brother-in-arms,  Mr.  Ellis  Griffiths,  and  who 
bitterly  attacked  his  old  leader,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  the  man 
who  twice,  by  threats  of  resignation,  had  imposed  his  imperious 
will  upon  the  Cabinet — were  dumb.  They  all  pretend  that  they 
are  open  to  conviction.  But  they  have  stuffed  their  ears  with 
wool  to  prevent  the  entry  of  argument,  and  their  recent  silence  is 
explained  not  by  a  belated  sense  of  patriotism,  but  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  a  gathering  fear  of  the  wrath  of  their  constituents. 
The  chief  argument  with  those  Padicals  who  found  their  voices 
on  the  first  and  second  readings  w  as  based  upon  the  balance  of 
national  interests,  and  Mr.  Holt,  who  moved  the  rejection,  argued 
that  if  the  war  lasted  until  1918  Great  Britain  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  “stay  the  course,”  but  would  be  financially  ruined  and 
unable  to  go  on  providing  subsidies  to  her  Allies  and  the 
Dominions.  Blind  devotion  to  Voluntarism  led  a  few  others  to 
sneer  at  the  doctrine  of  Equality  of  Sacrifice  which  has  been  the 
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chief  moral  foundation  of  the  campaign  in  favour  of  Compulsion. 
But,  as  a  party,  the  Anti-Compulsionists  were  depressed  by  their 
manifest  inability  to  offer  an  alternative  proposal  for  raising  the 
men,  by  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  decent  excuse  for  rejecting 
i  the  representations  of  the  Army  Council,  and  by  the  assurance 
I  of  the  Cabinet  that  the  men  affected  could  safely  be  spared  from 
industry  for  military  service.  The  Eadicals  were  thus  thrown 
I  back  upon  cpnscientious  objection — conscience  is  now  the  last 
j  refuge  of  the  shirker — upon  inveterate  prejudice,  stubborn  pride, 
and  the  fond  and  vain  delusion  that  there  is  some  i)eculiar  stigma 
attaching  to  compulsory  service,  of  w'hich  our  gallant  Allies  are 
wholly  unaware. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  striking  features  of  the  situation  has 
been  the  marked  absence  of  all  jubilation  on  the  part  of  the 
triumphing  party  in  the  Cabinet  and  of  their  friends  outside. 
Beyond  a  few  sarcasms — appropriate  to  a  complimentary  luncheon 
—from  Sir  Edward  Carson  at  the  Prime  Minister’s  readiness  to 
indulge  in  self-laudation,  the  Compulsionists  have  abstained  from 
celebrating  their  victory.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  breaking 
at  last  his  long  silence,  was  careful  to  emphasise  the  unanimous 
acceptance  by  the  Cabinet  of  the  Military  Service  Bill,  and  laid 
stress — in  that  inimitable  way  of  his — on  the  fact  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  “really  united.”  The  Minister  for  Munitions,  both 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  at  Conway,  defended  himself  with 
his  w’onted  vigour  against  his  personal  critics — by  far  the  bitterest 
of  whom  are  members  of  his  own  household.  When  the  secret 
poliLical  memoirs  of  the  time  come  to  be  published  the  record  of 
his  activities  during  the  last  twelve  months  is  likely  to  form  a 
most  fascinating  chapter.  He  has  dated  his  own  personal  con¬ 
version  to  Compulsion  as  having  taken  place  in  September,  IQIS-’- 
about  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  startling  “Preface,”  and  when 
the  Russians  were  being  steadily  driven  back  through  Poland  and 
the  Baltic  Provinces.  Since  then  he  has  been  openly  accused 
of  intrigue  and  cabal,  of  treachery  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
of  treason  to  Liberalism  and  Democracy.  The  last  charge  is 
sheer  rionsense.  Liberalism  and  Democracy  have  often  in  the 
world’s  long  history  been  rescued  from  destruction  by  military 
Compulsion,  and  while  nothing  can  ever  rob  the  Voluntary  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  glory  of  having  raised  three  million  Britons  in  defence 
of  Liberty,  the  fact  remains  that  it  broke  dow  n  irreparably  in  the 
summer  of  1915,  and  the  Derby  Scheme,  wdiich  was  framed  as  a 
last  despairing  effort  to  save  it,  was  an  unhappy  blend  of  Com¬ 
pulsion  and  Voluntarism,  with  the  advantages  of  neither  and  the 
disadvantages  of  both.  The  charge  of  “treachery”  to  the  Prime 
Minister  does  not  admit  of  public  discussion.  There  have  been 
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acute  differences  of  opinion,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Conway 
claimed  that  he  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  the  Prime  Minister 
in  Council  if  he  had  not  manfully  stood  up  for  his  own  view. 
Drily  observing  that  he  had  no  patience  with  those  who  made  war 
with  a  certain  “  savour  of  regret  ”  that  they  w  ere  engaged  in  such 
an  occupation,  he  called  for  resolution  and  also  for  “the  appear¬ 
ance  of  resolution.” 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  patent.  It  has  not  merely  been 
a  question  of  the  difference  of  temperament — the  fervid,  emotional, 
rhetorical  Celt  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  slower,  less  mercurial, 
and  more  cautious  Englishman  on  the  other.  It  is  that  the  war 
has  got  hold  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  much  the  same  way  that 
Christianity  got  hold  of  St.  Paul.  For  him  to  wdn  the  war  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end.  All  else  is  as  dust  in  the  balance, 
and  when  politicians  are  inflamed  by  these  consuming  enthusiasms 
it  is  their  usual  practice  to  snatch  feverishly  at  any  w’eapons— or 
any  associates — which  come  to  hand,  if  they  seem  likely  to  serve 
their  jiurpose.  The  duty  of  determining  whether  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  “intrigued”  or  “caballed”  against  Mr.  Asquith  may 
best  be  left  to  those  who  are  in  full  possession  of  the  facts.  But 
one  general  observation  may  be  permitted.  It  is  that  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  “  intrigue  ”  is  inevitable  whenever  old  colleagues  differ 
fundamentally  on  a  really  critical  question.  But  did  Sir  William 
Harcourt  “intrigue”  against  Lord  Kosebery?  Did  the  late  Mr. 
Chamberlain  “  intrigue  ”  against  Mr.  Balfour  in  respect  of  Tariff 
Reform  or  against  Mr.  Gladstone  in  respect  of  Home  Rule?  Did 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  “intrigue”  against  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote?  Did  Lord  Palmerston  “intrigue”  against  Lord  John 
Russell?  Did  Mr.  Disraeli  “intrigue”  against  Sir  Robert  Peel? 
History  is  apt  to  give  a  very  different  interpretation  to  the  word 
“intrigue  ”  from  that  given  by  contemporary  critics  who  are  them¬ 
selves  personally  interested  in  the  verdict.  Politicians  are  not 
all  Bayards.  They  serve  their  country  and  they  serve  them¬ 
selves,  and  a  Gladstone  will  appeal  to  his  conscience  in  justifica¬ 
tion  of  his  conduct,  while  a  Disraeli  in  the  same  circumstances 
will  appeal  to  the  practice  of  men  of  the  world.  Military  Com¬ 
pulsion  is  one  of  the  big  principles  of  politics.  It  is  one  of  the 
primaries,  not  the  secondaries — a  thing  big  enough  to  decide  the 
fate  of  Governments  and  lead  men  to  change  sides  and  break  old 
friendships. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  impartial  verdict  of  history  may  be 
that  it  was  a  very  good  thing  for  Great  Britain  that  the  Cabinet 
contained  within  itself  at  so  critical  a  moment  a  Prime  Minister 
of  Mr.  Asquith’s  particular  temperament,  who  judged  this  question 
of  Compulsion  from  the  standpoint  of  expediency  alone,  and  a 
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Minister  of  Munitions  possessing  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  fiery  zeal 
for  any  cause  to  which  he  may  become  a  convert  and  unbounded 
faith  in  himself  as  the  man  of  the  hour.  If  Compulsion  has  not 
come  too  late — and  the  highest  military  authorities  profess  to  say 
quite  confidently  that  it  has  not — Lord  Derby  may  be  right  when 
he  says  that  it  has  come  “at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way.” 
This  roundabout  method  has,  indeed,  entailed  a  vast  waste  of 
effort  and  treasure  ;  it  is  the  supreme  example  of  the  British  habit 
of  muddling  through  unprecedented  chaos  to  something  like  real 
organisation.  But  it  has  preserved  national  unity,  and  that  is 
worth  even  the  great  price  which  has  been  paid.  Paradoxical 
though  it  may  seem,  the  view  is  still  quite  tenable  that  all  has 
been  for  the  best,  considering  the  sincere  horror  of  Compulsion 
which  prevailed  throughout  great  sections  of  the  community,  and 
the  suspicion  with  which  the  motives  of  the  Compulsionists  were 
regarded  by  Trade  Union  opinion.  The  country  might  possibly 
have  accepted  Compulsion  in  the  first  week  of  the  war  if  it  had 
been  frankly  told — as  it  never  was — all  that  w’as  involved  in  the 
failure  of  the  French  offensive  and  the  retreat  from  Mons.  When 
that  opportunity  passed  it  never  fully  returned  until  the  early 
months  of  the  present  year. 

The  Compulsion  crisis  was  followed  by  the  Irish  tempest.  The 
general  outlines  of  the  rebel  plot  are  clear.  The  Sinn  Feiners 
in  Dublin  and  elsewhere  were  to  rise  at  the  given  signal  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  Sir  Roger  Casement  on  the  west  coast  with  a  cargo 
of  German  arms  and  ammunition.  Happily — as  is  usual  in  rebel¬ 
lions — the  arrangements  broke  down.  Sir  Roger  Casement  was 
captured  soon  after  his  landing  on  a  sandy  and  empty  shore ;  the 
accomplices,  who  were  to  have  met  him,  drove  their  motorrcar 
into  a  river  and  were  drowned ;  the  German  ship  was  discovered 
and  scuttled  by  her  crew  to  avoid  a  search;  one  of  the  “intel¬ 
lectual  ”  leaders  of  the  Sinn  Feiners  issued  an  order  countermand¬ 
ing  the  arrangements,  which  threw  the  provincial  rebels  into 
disorder ;  and  though  the  more  daring  spirits  in  Dublin  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  all  to  the  hazard,  the  game  was  lost  before  a  card 
had  been  played.  Nevertheless,  their  insane  venture  cost  more 
than  three  hundred  lives  and  a  thousand  other  casualties,  and 
laid  some  of  the  best  streets  in  Dublin  in  ruins. 

Two  views  are  expressed  as  to  the  rebellion.  The  more  favour¬ 
able  one  is  that  it  was  in  no  sense  “an  Irish  rebellion,”  because 
it  has  been  condemned  alike  by  Unionists  and  Nationalists.  The 
other  and  graver  view  is  that  Ireland  narrowly  escaped  a  disaster 
of  incalculable  magnitude,  and  that  if  this  abortive  rebellion  had 
not  miscarried  at  the  start  it  would  have  attracted  to  itself 
numerous  supporters  throughout  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland. 
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Whichever  view  may  be  nearer  to  the  truth,  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government  remains  the  same.  Of  all  the  troubles  which 
have  come  upon  them  this  is  the  most  inexcusable,  because  they 
brought  it  upon  themselves. 

A  crop  of  Irish  resignations  naturally  followed.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Under-Secretary — all 
resigned.  The  fall  of  Mr.  Birrell,  however,  is  the  only  one  which 
concerns  us  here,  and  after  nine  years’  tenure  of  office  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  does  but  confirm  the  widely  held  conviction  that 
he  never  should  have  been  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  at  all.  His 
Irish  career  has  been  a  failure  from  beginning  to  end.  What 
was  the  state  of  Ireland  when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Bryce?  We 
have  Mr.  Birrell’s  own  testimony  :  “You  may  take  my  word  for 
this,”  he  said  at  Halifax  in  1907,  “that  Ireland  is  at  this  moment 
in  a  more  peaceful  condition  than  for  the  last  six  hundred  years.” 
But  from  that  same  moment  it  deteriorated.  Mr.  Birrell  never 
had  a  mind  of  his  own  in  Irish  affairs.  He  always  looked  to  Mr. 
Kedmond  and  Mr.  Dillon  for  direction.  Sympathising  as  he  did 
with  their  aims  and  a  convinced  believer  in  Home  Eule,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  desire  their  general  co-operation.  But  he 
allowed  their  influence  to  destroy  his  independence.  At  their 
suggestion  he  sacrificed  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  abrogated  the 
Crimes  Act.  When  Mr.  Eedmond,  scared  at  the  opposition  of 
the  Irish  Convention  to  the  Irish  Councils  Bill,  in  the 
drafting  of  which  he  himself  had  taken  a  leading  part,  withdrew 
his  benevolent  support,  Mr.  Birrell  hastily  dropped  the  proposal. 
He  was  for  ever  appealing  to  his  “Liberal  principles” — the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  under  his  earlier  direction  had  inspired  the  pamphlets 
of  the  National  Liberal  Federation.  “I  have  suffered  misrepre¬ 
sentation,”  he  once  said,  “because  I  have  insisted  on  maintaining 
my  right  to  carry  out  Liberal  principles,”  and  even  when  agrarian 
crime  was  rampant  in  Kerry  and  elsewhere,  he  refused  to  put  the 
Crimes  Act  into  operation  on  the  ground  that  Liberals  had  voted 
year  after  year  for  its  repeal,  and  it  would  be  “simply  ridiculous” 
for  them  to  make  use  of  such  a  weapon,  “except  upon  a  case  of 
overwhelming  magnitude.” 

And  it  was  always  Mr.  Birrell’s  argument  that  “the  case  of 
overwhelming  magnitude  ”  was  never  made  out.  Things  might  be 
bad,  but  they  were  never  at  their  worst.  He  prided  himself  on 
“a  hopeful  disposition.”  Providence,  indeed,  was  a  favourite 
butt  of  his  jests,  but  no  responsible  statesman  ever  put  so  blind 
a  trust  in  luck,  or  was  so  easily  persuaded  that  while  he  was  Chief 
Secretary  there  could  be  no  shedding  of  blood.  Bloodshed,  arms, 
shootings — force  in  all  its  concrete  forms — he  loathed  and  shrank 
from  them  all  with  physical  repulsion.  The  pages  of  Irish  history 
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were  full,  as  he  knew,  of  massacres,  murders,  and  revolution,  but 
he  steadfastly  refused  to  visualise  the  possibility  of  their  taking 
place  in  Ireland  under  his  regime.  Hence  his  consistent  attitude 
throughout  the  varying  phases  of  the  Home  Eule  crisis — his 
tolerance  first  of  the  Ulster  drilling  and  gun-running,  then  of  the 
Nationalist  imitation,  and  finally  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Sinn 
Feiners  insolently  conducted  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Irish 
Executive.  Mr.  Birrell’s  good  intentions  are  beyond  challenge, 
but  it  is  always  the  weak  statesmen  with  good  intentions  who  are 
caught  unprepared  by  the  outbreak  of  revolution.  It  will  be  Mr. 
Birrell’s  fate  to  provide  the  classic  example. 

Those  who  heard  his  personal  statement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  after  his  resignation  will  never  forget  the  scene.  The 
House  has  known  Mr.  Birrell  for  many  years.  It  has  enjoyed  the 
wit  which,  even  on  the  most  serious  occasions,  has  never  failed  to 
illumine  and  adorn  his  speeches.  Some  have  thought  him  shallow 
and  a  mere  flaneur  on  that  very  account,  but  the  fact  is  that  these 
jokes  simply  bubbled  up  impromptu  to  the  surface,  for  Mr. 
Birrell ’s  speeches  were  of  a  conversational  order — a  torrent  of 
rapid  and  brilliant  improvisation.  Mr.  Birrell  on  this  occasion 
confessed  that  he  had  made  “an  untrue  estimate”  of  the  capacity 
of  the  Sinn  Feiners  for  mischief.  He  extenuated  nothing.  He 
asked  no  favour.  He  only  begged  his  critics  to  believe  him  when 
he  said  that  since  the  outbreak  of  war  his  one  consuming  anxiety 
had  been  to  present  the  unbroken  front  of  Ireland  in  the  face  of 
Europe,  and  that  he  had  refrained  from  crushing  the  Sinn  Fein 
movement  lest,  in  doing  so,  he  should  destroy  the  unity  which 
he  hoped  to  maintain.  It  was  the  best  defence  that  was  possible, 
but  no  amount  of  personal  sympathy  with  Mr.  Birrell — and  that 
feeling  was  very  strong  in  the  House — can  get  rid  of  the  tragic 
sequel. 

A  story — now  in  busy  circulation — is  told  of  Mr.  Birrell  which, 
whether  true  or  not,  aptly  illustrates  his  character.  In  a  moment 
of  exaltation  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  a  colleague  :  “Doing 
is  the  very  devil ;  dreaming  is  the  real  thing.”  He  has  been 
dreaming  his  dreams  for  nine  years,  and  now  comes  the  bitter 
awakening.  As  a  man  of  action  he  was  hopelessly  out  of  his 
element,  and  the  political  system  which  kept  him  so  long  in  the 
Irish  Office  stands  convicted  of  ineptitude.  Mr.  Eedmond  bade 
him  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  he  had  conferred  immense 
benefits  on  Ireland.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  National 
University,  we  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  them.  Ireland  has 
always  needed  most  a  firm  and  friendly  governor.  Mr.  Birrell 
was  friendly  enough,  but  he  was  not  firm  and  he  had  no  idea  of 
governing.  With  a  little  more  luck  he  might  have  got  through 
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without  personal  disaster ;  but  even  if  he  had  escaped,  the  storm  I 
which  he  had  allowed  to  gather  must  have  burst  sooner  or  later  I 
upon  the  head  of  one  of  his  successors. 

The  responsibility,  of  course,  is  not  wholly  his.  It  extends 
very  wide,  and  omniscience  itself  would  be  puzzled  to  tix  the 
exact  percentages  of  blame.  It  rests  on  all  Irish  parties  alike. 
The  Unionists  cannot  escape  it — for  they  were  resix»nsible  for  the 
original  gun-running  at  Larne.  The  Nationalists  cannot  escape  I 
it — indeed,  Mrl  Eedmond  frankly  told  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  had  taken  exactly  the  same  view  of  the  Sinn  Lein  danger  j, 
as  Mr.  Birrell,  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  when  the  Irish  Execu-  ' 
tive  wished  to  take  action  they  were  restrained  by  the  counsel  and  I 
entreaties  of  the  Nationalist  leaders.  It  is  easy  to  understand  | 
their  point  of  view.  How  could  they,  with  arms  in  their  own  i 
hands,  so  to  speak,  press  for  the  disarmament  of  men  whom  they 
regarded  as  potential  follow  ers  of  their  own — misguided  extremists, 
no  doubt,  but  still  Nationalist  extremists?  i 

And  then  there  is  the  responsibility  of  the  British  Government ! 

No  escape  from  that  is  possible.  The  two  days’  debate  in  the  i 
House  of  Lords  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Loreburn  was  a  vote  of 
censure  in  the  plainest  possible  terms.  Mr.  Birrell,  w’ho  knew 
the  damning  facts  which  were  revealed  by  Sir  Matthew  Nathan 
in  his  evidence  given  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Eoyal  Commission 
of  Inquiry,  must  have  told  the  Government  the  state  of  Ireland. 
What  advice  did  his  colleagues  give  him  in  return?  Did  they  , 
give  him  any?  Or  wms  Ireland  simply  left  in  Mr.  Birrell’s  j 
keeping?  The  Prime  Minister  had  been  w'arned  of  what  was  j 
coming  by  Lord  Midleton,  but  nothing  was  done.  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  indeed,  reproached  Lord  Midleton  for  not  having  imparted 
his  information  to  his  old  colleagues,  and  reminded  him  .that  he 
might  have  raised  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  if  he 
had  done  so  his  only  reward  would  have  been  a  petulant  lecture 
from  Lord  Crewe  for  breaking  the  political  truce.  The  fact  is  that 
Liberal  Ministers  were  content  to  stake  all  on  the  advice  of  Mi. 
Eedmond  and  do  nothing,  while  the  hands  of  Unionist  Ministers  | 
were  tied  behind  their  backs  by  the  share  they  had  taken  in  the 
Ulster  movement  before  the  war.  Moreover,  they  were  all  closely 
fettered  by  the  truce,  and  the  Sinn  Feiners,  growing  more  and 
more  insolent  by  their  unlooked-for  immunity  from  interference, 
profited  to  the  full  from  a  situation  which,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  sound  government,  was  vicious  through  and  through.  I 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  Government  and  the  leaders 
of  all  parties,  both  Irish  and  British,  can  redeem  their  most 
grievous  fault.  That  is  not  by  finding  more  scapegoats,  but  by 
finding  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  whole  Irish  controversy.  The 
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present  position  is  intolerable.  The  ruins  of  Sackville  Street  and 
the  hundreds  of  newly-made  graves  in  the  Dublin  cemeteries  must 
have  convinced  every  sane  politician  of  the  murderous  folly  of 
allowing  arms  to  be  borne  within  the  four  corners  of  Ireland  by 
any  organisations  which  are  not  part  of  the  recognised  forces  of 
the  Crown.  That  must  end  and  at  once.  We  now  know  the 
meaning  of  armed  resistance  in  Ireland.  It  must  never  occur 
again.  But  there  is  only  one  way  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  and 
that  is  an  Irish  settlement.  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  Sir  Edward 
Carson  and  Mr.  Eedmond  to  come  to  terms  on  the  basis  of  a  Home 
Rule  Parliament,  with  whatever  reasonable  safeguards  Ulster 
may  require.  The  moment  is  favourable.  Ireland  is  in  deep 
distress  over  the  recent  rebellion.  Both  the  Irish  parties  feel  the 
sorrow  and  the  shame  most  acutely.  There  was  nothing  glorious 
about  this  frantic  and  insane  adventure,  and  Mr.  Dillon  did  a 
marked  disservice  to  his  country  hy  the  emotional  outburst  in 
which — ignoring  the  cold-blooded  murders  with  which  the  rebel¬ 
lion  had  opened — he  glorified,  not,  indeed,  the  cause  of  the  rebels, 
but  the  “brave  and  clean  fight”  which  they  had  put  up.  Many 
a  feud  has  been  healed  at  an  open  grave,  and  even  this  feud  is 
not  beyond  the  power  of  true  statesmanship  to  heal. 

But  it  must  be  Irish,  and  not  British  statesmanship  that  supplies 
the  healing  touch.  The  issue  rests  with  Sir  Edward  Carson  and 
Mr.  Redmond,  rather  than  with  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  British 
Cabinet.  If  the  two  Irish  leaders  will  come  to  terms  with  one 
another  they  need  fear  no  refusal  from  British  Ministers.  Mr. 
Asquith  obeyed  a  sound  instinct  when  he  went  to  Dublin  to 
explore  the  situation  for  himself.  Even  with  all  the  anxious 
problems  of  the  war  weighing  heavily  upon  him,  it  was  right  that 
he  should  lay  them  aside  for  a  while  in  the  hope  of  helping  to 
bring  a  lasting  peace  and  settlement  to  Ireland. 

On  the  chances  of  success  it  is  idle  to  speculate.  There  can  be 
no  illusions  at  this  hour  as  to  the  difficulties,  among  the  chief  of 
which  we  count  not  so  much  the  character  of  the  leading  anta¬ 
gonists  as  the  hard,  unyielding  temper  of  their  more  extreme 
supporters.  But  the  need  is  great  and  the  hour  is  ripe,  and  what¬ 
ever  the  responsibilities  for  the  recent  rebellion  may  be,  there  will 
be  no  responsibility  more  heavy  than  that  which  would  attach  to 
the  failure  of  the  two  Irish  leaders  to  find  a  settlement  of  the  one 
root  difficulty  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest. 

Auditor  Tantum. 
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V. 


THEORIES  OF  INDUSTRL\L  DEMOCRACY  AS  MERE  STIMULANTS  TO  A 
PRACTICAL  DEMAND. 

In  the  article  of  which  this  is  the  continuation  it  was  pointed 
out  that  if  Democracy  means  the  co-operation  of  equal  units,  even 
Socialist  doctrinaires  no  longer  contend  that  pure  Democracy  is 
possible  in  the  complex  industry  of  to-day.  They  admit  that  a 
certain  minority,  described  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  as  “the  natural 
monopolists  of  business  ability,”  do  and  produce  as  units  indefin¬ 
itely  more  than  the  units  of  the  average  mass.  It  was,  however, 
pointed  out  further  that  the  very  men  who  candidly  admit  this 
fact  have  devoted  at  the  same  time  all  their  ingenuity  to  obscuring 
it,  with  a  view  to  exhibiting  modern  industry  as  a  system  of 
Democracy  after  all.'  The  lines  of  argument  by  which  they  seek 
to  accomplish  this  feat — such  as  the  substitution  of  the  formula 
“all  w'ealth  is  a  social  product”  for  the  old  Socialist  formula,  “all 
w'ealth  is  a  labour-product  ” — were  analysed  in  the  previous 
article,  and  it  was  shown  that  though  there  are  in  them  elements 
of  remote  speculative  truths,  they  have  no  bearing  on  practical 
life  whatever.  It  was  accordingly  asked  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
article  for  what  possible  reason  men  not  deficient  in  intelligence 
should  waste  their  time  in  elaborating  them.  The  answer  to 
this  question,  it  was  there  observed,  is  as  follows  ;  The  practical 
object  of  the  theorists  of  industrial  Democracy  is  not  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  any  theory  of  production,  however  true,  for  its  own 
sake.  Their  object  is  to  provide,  as  an  instrument  of  popular 
agitation,  some  basis  in  principle  for  a  certain  popular  demand, 
w'hich  relates,  not  to  the  process  of  production,  but  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  products  are  distributed.  Hence  they  are  anxious 
to  obscure,  as  far  as  may  be,  any  facts  by  which  the  popular 
demand  may  be  weakened.  It  is  to  an  analysis  of  this  demand 
and  its  relation  to  actual  facts  that  the  following  pages  will  be 
devoted. 

VI. 

T^E  INCOME^  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AS  DISTRIBUTED  AMONG  THE 
ACTUAL  PRODUCERS  AND  OTHERWISE. 

The  content  of  this  demand,  which  is  in  all  countries  the 
same,  has  been  stated  by  no  one  more  clearly  than  it  has  been 
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by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb.  “Every  day,”  says  Mr.  Webb,  “there  is 
a  growing  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
Democracy  is  the  control  of  the  main  implements  of  production 
bv  the  people  themselves”;  and  with  what  object?  The  object, 
Mr.  Webb  at  once  goes  on  to  say,  “is  the  consequent  recovery 
by  the  people  of  what  J ohn  Stuart  Mill  calls  ‘  the  enormous  share 
which  the  possessors  of  industry  are  able  to  take  of  the  total 
produce.’” 

Now  this  demand,  if  stated  in  fuller  terms,  will  be  found  to 
derive  all  its  significance  from  certain  propositions  as  to  fact 
which  are  contained  in  it  by  way  of  implication.  These  implied 
propositions  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  In  all  modern  countries  a  few  men,  commonly  called  “the 
rich,”  over  and  above  any  income  they  may  produce  by  their  own 
abilities,  appropriate  a  secondary  income  in  the  production  of 
which  they  have  played  no  part  whatever. 

2.  The  whole  of  this  secondary  income  is  produced  by  “the 
people  themselves,”  and  as  soon  as  they  own  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction  they  will  “recover”  it. 

3.  This,  regarded  as  a  “share”  of  the  total  income  of  the 
nation,  is  so  “enormous ”  that  the  “recovery”  of  it  by  the  masses 
of  the  people  is,  “according  to  a  growing  consensus  of  opinion,” 
the  sole  objective  of  Democracy  throughout  the  modem  world,  and 
will  completely  metamorphose  the  whole  character  of  social  life. 

The  core  of  these  propositions  is  obviously  contained  in  the 
last,  which  asserts  the  immense  magnitude  of  the  sum  awaiting 
recovery,  and  the  corresponding  extent  to  which  at  present  the 
masses  of  the  producers  must  be  underpaid.  Everybody  knows 
that  in  all  civilised  countries  some  share  of  the  national  income 
is  income  from  mere  “possession,”  for  otherwise  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  leisured  class  could  exist.  The  questions  here  at  issue 
are  the  quantitative  questions,  “What  share?  and  if,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  abstraction,  the  w'ork  of  the  masses  of  the  producers 
is  underpaid,  to  what  extent  is  it  underpaid,  and  in  cases  of 
what  kind?” 

The  only  way  in  which  questions  of  this  kind  can  be  answered 
is  to  take  the  case  of  some  typical  country  the  statistical  records 
of  which  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  precise,  and  by  these 
means  see  what,  at  some  given  period,  its  income  actually  was,  and 
what  were  the  main  and  unmistakable  features  of  its  distribution  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  there  is  none  more  typical  than  the  United 
Kingdom.  Marx  described  it  as  “the  classic  land  of  capitalism,” 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  the  country  which  Mill  had  in  view  when 
he  gave  vent  to  his  statement  with  regard  to  the  “enormous 
share.”  Let  us,  then,  take  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
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it  was  in  or  about  the  year  1907,  that  year  and  the  adjoining  years 
being  selected  because,  with  regard  to  these,  statistical  evidence 
is  available  of  an  exceptionally  ample  kind. 

Two  methods  of  investigation,  each  independent  of  the  other, 
united  in  showing  that  in  the  year  1907  the  net  income  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  approximately  1^2,100,000,000,  of  which 
sum,  as  shown  by  direct  records,  ^£790,000,000  (or  we  may  call 
it  £800,000,000)  consisted  of  net  private  incomes  in  excess  of 
£160,  whilst  £1,300,000,000  was  the  total  of  incomes  below  that 
figure.  The  question,  then,  which  here  concerns  us  is,  how  much 
of  this  £2,100,000,000,  as  actually  distributed,  went  to  the  re¬ 
cipients  in  virtue  of  their  mere  possession  of  property,  and  how 
much  went  to  them  as  the  reward  of  personal  effort? 

As  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  amount  which  indubitably  was  the  reward 
of  personal  effort,  noting  briefly  first  what  the  main  varieties  of 
personal  effort  are.  Under  the  modern  economic  system  they 
are  broa-dly  reducible  to  five  main  kinds  or  types,  namely  :  (1)  The 
effort  of  the  wage-paid  manual  worker ;  (2)  the  effort  of  the  wage- 
paid  and  subordinate,  mental  w'orker,  such  as  the  school  teacher, 
the  inspector,  and  the  clerical  and  managing  staff  of  the  business 
houses  of  the  country  ;  (3)  the  effort  of  the  small  employer,  whose 
effort  consists  partly  in  directing  a  very  few  employees,  partly  in 
sharing  their  tasks  and  wmrking  side  by  side  with  them ;  (4)  the 
effort  of  the  professional  man  ;  (5)  the  effort  of  the  larger  employer 
— the  sole  genus  of  employer  typical  of  the  existing  system — 
w'hose  work  consists  solely  in  directing  those  employed  by  him. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  first  and  second  of  these  five  kinds  of 
effort  the  evidence  is  unambiguous  and  direct.  The  £1,300,000,000 
which,  out  of  a  total  of  £2,100,000,000,  w’as  made  up  of  incomes 
not  exceeding  £160,  obviously  went  to  the  mass  of  ordinary 
manual  workers  and  the  lower  ranks  of  the  subordinate  mental 
workers.  This  total  comprised  an  identifiable  £50,000,000  from 
“possession,”  which,  having  been  “recovered”  by  the  people, 
already,  need  not  be  here  treated  separately.  In  addition  to  this 
£1,300,000,000  the  income-tax  records  disclosed  in  special 
schedules  an  aggregate  sum  of  about  £150,000,000,  representing 
the  wages  or  salaries  of  those  mental  workers  w’hose  separate 
incomes  exceeded  63s.  a  week.  Thus  wages  (in  the  wnde  sense 
of  the  word)  made  up  a  total  of  £1,450,000,000.  To  this  incom.e, 
which  demonstrably  went  to  the  workers,  there  was  another  sum 
— about  £110,000,000 — to  be  added.  It  was  made  up  of  about 
£50,000,000,  which  were  the  recorded  profits  of  the  heads  of  the 
smaller  business,  and  £60,000,000  as  the  estimated  total  of  the 
earnings  of  professional  men — a  sum  which  yields  an  average 
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practically  the  same  as  that  earned  by  the  upper  section  of  the 
salaried  business  employees.  Thus  the  aggregate  income  de¬ 
monstrably  earned  by  the  workers  other  than  the  larger  employers 
amounted  approximately  to  .£1,560,000,000,  or  nearly  76  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  income  of  the  nation. 

We  are  thus  left  with  a  remainder  of  £540,000,000,  of  which 
£240,000,000  (exclusive  of  the  portion  divided  already  amongst 
wage-earners)  can  be  at  once  identified  as  having  its  proximate 
origin  in  “possession,”  and  which  was  made  up  of  the  net  rental  of 
buildings,  building  sites,  and  agricultural  land,  and  of  dividends 
on  stock  (mostly  foreign)  which  were  transmitted  to  the  recipients 
either  by  governments  or  agents  acting  on  their  behalf. 

There  still  remains  a  sum  of  about  £300,000,000,  and  this 
represents  the  net  profits  of  all  the  businesses  of  the  country  the 
profits  of  which  individually  were  in  excess  of  £1,000.  Now  this 
sum  must  have  contained — for  it  is  contained  nowhere  else — the 
entire  product  attributable  to  the  efforts  of  the  active  partners. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  since  most  of  these  businesses  were 
carried  on  under  the  form  of  companies,  in  which  shares  are  held 
by  persons  who  have  otherwise  no  connection  with  them,  these 
profits  cannot  consist  of  the  products  of  the  active  employers  only, 
or  what  Mill  calls  “the  wages  of  their  superintendence.”  Part 
must  represent  interest,  or  income  from  mere  possession.  The 
income-tax  records  do  not  discriminate  one  of  these  elements  from 
the  other ;  and  in  the  case  of  companies,  as  distinct  from  private 
firms,  the  idea  is  widely  prevalent  that  the  whole  of  the  so-called 
profits  are  nothing  but  pure  interest,  the  directing  employer 
being  altogether  eliminated,  and  the  control  of  each  undertaking 
being  made  over  to  a  manager  whose  sole  orders  from  the  share¬ 
holders  are  to  make  it  succeed,  and  whose  sole  inducement  to  do  so 
is  the  expectation  of  a  fixed  salary.  Now  in  the  case  of  certain 
standardised  undertakings,  of  which  railways  are  the  chief 
example,  something  like  this  may  happen,  but  to  suppose  that 
it  happens  in  the  case  of  companies  generally  is  absurd.  The 
fact,  however,  remains,  that  in  the  profits  of  the  larger  com¬ 
panies  mere  interest,  or  income  from  possession,  forms,  as  the 
Stock  Exchange  shows,  a  very  considerable  element ;  and  what 
proportion,  if  company  profits  be  taken  as  a  whole,  mere  interest 
bears  to  the  earnings  of  the  active  and  predominant  partners  is 
a  question  of  very  real  importance.  It  is  a  question  which  was 
carefully  studied  by  the  German  economist.  Wagon.  His  figures, 
which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  indicate  that  in  various 
cases  the  proportion  greatly  varies,  suggest  that  on  a  general 
average  the  personal  earnings  of  the  employers  form  some  40 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  But  far  more  ample  data  are  provided  by 
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the  official  statistics  of  America,  which  show  that,  if  all  the 
businesses  of  the  United  States  are  taken  together,  the  case  is 
precisely  opposite,  40  per  cent,  of  the  profits  being  interest  on 
mere  investments  and  60  per  cent,  being  ascribable  to  the 
personal  “efforts  of  Entrepreneurs,  by  employment.  We  shall, 
therefore,  in  ihe  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  not  be  over¬ 
estimating  the  amount  yearly  earned  by  the  current  activities  of 
the  employers  if  we  take  it  to  be  not  less  than  half  of  the  total 
business  profits  of  the  country.  Since,  then,  at  the  period  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing,  the  total  net  profits  of  all  the  larger 
businesses  amounted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  about  ^300,000,000, 
we  shall  be  sufficiently  correct  if  we  take  the  personal  earnings 
of  all  the  larger  employers  to  have  been  ^9150,000,000,  and  interest 
on  business  shares  to  have  been  £160, 000,000  likewise. 

If,  then,  we  add,  on  the  one  hand,  £150,000,000,  as  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  larger  employers,  to  the  £1,560,000,000  earned,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  by  the  bulk  of  the  working  population, 
we  get  total  earned  income  of  a  little  over  £1,700,000,000 ;  and  if 
we  add,  on  the  other  hand,  £160,000,000  in  respect  of  mere 
business  interest  to  the  £240,000,000  already  specified  as  consist¬ 
ing  of  rents  and  interest  of  other  kinds,  we  have  a  total  income 
from  mere  “possession”  amounting  to  nearly  £400,000,000.  Thus 
“the  enormous  share”  alleged  to  be  taken  by  the  mere  possessors 
of  property  is  found  when  we  compare  the  allegation  with  typical 
and  concrete  facts  to  amount  to  something  less  than  19  per  cent, 
of  the  total. 

But  this  statement  as  it  stands  must  be  subjected  to  an 
important  revision.  All  unearned  income  is  necessarily  income 
from  ownership,  but  all  income  from  ownership  is  not  necessarily 
unearned.  There  are  many  kinds  of  effort — for  example,  that  of 
the  inventor,  or  the  man  who  builds  and  then  lets  a  house — which 
earn  nothing  at  all,  and  practically  produce  nothing,  until  they 
have  been  completed  and  belong  to  the  earner’s  past,  and 
their  results,  embodied  in  some  form  of  property,  become  separ¬ 
able  from  himself.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  do  such  efforts  yield 
an  income ;  but  when  they  do  yield  an  income  it  is  an  income 
which  the  recipient  has  no  less  truly  earned  if  his  efforts  were 
over  and  done  with  twenty  years  ago  than  it  would  be  if  they 
had  ended  yesterday,  and  would  have  to  be  renewed  to-morrow. 
Hence  all  income  from  such  property  as  has,  at  any  given  time, 
been  due  to  the  efforts  of  men  at  that  time  alive  is  essentially, 
though  not  proximately,  earned.  The  only  income  (apart  from 
gifts  inter  vivos,  or  property  acquired  by  marriage)  which  is 
unearned  is  income  from  such  property  as  has  come  to  the 
possessors  by  inheritance.  In  other  words,  of  income  from 
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property  generally  that  portion  is  earned  which  comes  from 
property  created  by  the  efforts  of  the  living ;  that  portion  is 
unearned  which  comes  from  property  created  by  the  efforts  of 
the  dead. 

Hence,  since  the  active  lifetime  of  a  generation  is  not  less 
than  thirty  years,  the  earned  income  with  which  we  are  here 
concerned  will  have  been  income  from  such  property  as  had 
been  created  during  the  thirty  years  preceding  the  year  1907. 
Now  this  property,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  new  buildings 
and  new  shares  in  companies,  formed  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the 
total  which  we  are  able  to  identify  as  yielding  rent  or  interest  at 
the  period  here  in  question.  If,  then,  the  total  income  derived 
proximately  from  “possession”  was  nearly  £400,000,000,  about 
£150,000,000  will  have  been  earned,  and  the  portion  which  alone 
was  unearned  will  not  have  been  more  than  £240,000,000. 

This  latter  sum  is  greater  than  the  entire  income  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  so 
regarded  we  may  call  it  “enormous”  if  we  please;  but  to  call  it 
enormous  as  related  to  the  national  income  in  the  year  1907,  of 
which  it  did  not  constitute  more  than  about  11  per  cent.,  is 
ludicrous.  But  before  we  insist  on  this  criticism  further  there 
are  certain  other  facts  to  be  considered  of  a  yet  more  pertinent 
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COUNTRIES. 

All  the  computations  with  regard  to  unearned  income  which 
are  made  by  the  exponents  of  the  doctrine  of  “the  enormous 
share”  are  interpreted  by  them  in  the  light  of  an  assumption 
which  is  so  false  as  to  be  fatuous.  This  is  the  assumption  that 
the  “share,”  whatever  its  amount  may  be,  is  entirely  distributed 
amongst  persons  who  do  nothing.  Thus  in  a  tract  called  Facts 
joT  Socialists,  which  was  issued  by  the  Fabian  Society,  the  writer, 
having  estimated  the  “share”  at  £700,000,000,  went  on  to  say 
that  it  was  distributed  amongst  nearly  700,000  persons  “who 
had  never  even  professed  to  have  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  an 
occupation,”  and  who  collectively  constituted  the  body  called  “the 
idle  rich.”  The  fact  is,  as  everybody  in  his  senses  knows,  that 
though  some  of  it  may  go  to  persons  who  have  never  worked  for 
their  living,  it  is  largely  distributed  amongst  men  whose  work  is 
no  less  constant  than  that  of  men  whose  incomes  are  derived 
from  their  work  only.  The  details  of  its  distribution  in  this 
respect  are  in  no  country  thus  far  ascertainable,  but,  as  the 
American  statistician.  Dr.  W.  I.  King,  observes,  its  broad  results 
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in  the  cases  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Prussia  can  be  seen  from  accessible  information  as  to  the  aggre¬ 
gate  total  incomes  lying  within  given  limits.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  on  the  present  occasion  to  deal  with  the  various  figures 
minutely,  but  the  available  evidences  are  such  that  different  in¬ 
quirers,  dealing  with  them  independently  by  a  variety  of  different 
methods,  unite  in  drawing  from  them  certain  broad  conclusions 
which  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  Let  us  begin 
with  reverting  to  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1907. 

In  that  year,  out  of  a  national  income  of  iG2, 100 ,000, 000,  the 
aggregate  of  total  incomes  not  exceeding  ^500  w^as  a  little  over 
£1,600,000,000,  or  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  that  of  total 
incomes  not  exceeding  £1,000  was  85  per  cent.;  that  of  total 
incomes  not  exceeding  £6,000  was  94  per  cent ;  and  that  of  total 
incomes  exceeding  £5,000  was  6  per  cent. 

The  details  of  distribution  in  one  particular  country  would,  for 
national  purposes,  be  sufficiently  interesting  in  themselves ;  but 
their  significance  becomes  at  once  wider  and  deeper  when  that 
country  is  compared  with  others.  In  the  United  States  the  pro¬ 
portional  distribution  of  incomes,  in  respect  of  its  main  features, 
is  almost  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Prussia 
it  is  substantially  parallel,  and  so  far  as  the  official  returns  enable 
us  to  make  a  comparison,  the  same  is  the  case  in  France.  How 
close  the  resemblances  are  will  be  evident  at  a  glance  from  the 
following  short  table.  The  figures  for  the  United  States,  Prussia, 
and  France  are  taken  from  Dr.  King’s  volume.  The  Wealth  and 
Income  of  the  People  of  the  United  States. 


Percentage  of  National  Income,  Represented  r,Y  Aggregates  of 
Total  Incomes  within  8pecified  Limits. 
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The  uniformity  of  the  scheme  of  distribution  which  these 
figures  disclose  may,  says  Dr.  King,  be  found  repeating  itself  on 
a  small  scale  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  has  lately  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  separate  study.  It  may  be  added — which 
is  still  more  interesting — that  if  we  take  one  separate  group  of 
incomes — namely,  those  exceeding  £5,000  a  year — and  sub¬ 
classify  them  into  incomes  between  £5,000  and  £10,000,  between 
£10,000  and  £20,000,  and  so  on  up  to  the  greatest,  the  percent- 
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ages  of  persons  receiving  incomes  of  each  degree  of  magnitude 
are  almost  exactly  identical  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the 
United  States,  though  there  are  a  few  incomes  in  the  latter 
country  which  have  no  parallel  in  the  former.  It  has  already 
been  said  that  on  purely  general  grounds  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom  might  well  be  taken  as  typical.  The  detailed  inter- 
I  national  similarities  which  the  above  figures  disclose  show  how 
completely  this  conclusion  is  justified. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  main  points  in  respect  of  which 
the  typical  facts  of  distribution  in  actual  life  differ  from  the  loose 
conceptions  of  them  entertained  by  those  who  regard  the  objective 
of  Democracy  as  the  “recovery  of  some  enormous  share  of  the 
total  produce”  supposed  to  be  abstracted  from  “the  people”  by 
a  minority  of  mere  “possessors.” 

VIII. 

THE  ABSURD  MISCONCEPTION  OF  FACTS  WHICH  IS  FOMENTED  BY 
DEMOCRATIC  DOCTRINAIRES. 

I  Broadly  stated,  the  situation  is  this.  In  the  imagination  of  the 
1  doctrinaires  of  democracy,  income,  as  at  present  distributed  in  a 
I  typical  modern  country  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  is  like  a 
figure  with  a  golden  head  swollen  to  vast  proportions,  and  crushing 
an  atrophied  body  which  will  presently  be  unable  to  support  it. 
According  to  Marx,  if  this  head  (consisting  mainly  of  “great 
factory  lords  ”)  had  weighed  a  pound,  the  body  would  have  weighed 
about  three  and  a  half  ounces — a  computation  which  on  Socialist 
platforms  is  translated  into  the  stock  assertion  that  if  only  the 
riches  of  the  rich  were  “recovered  ”  by  the  rest  of  the  population, 
wealth  in  every  home  would  at  once  become  “plentiful  as  water.” 
Now  the  term  “rich”  is  a  relative  term,  but  since  the  typical  rich 
man  figures  in  Socialist  oratory  as  the  “great  factory  lord,”  and  is 
invariably  depicted  in  Socialist  caricatures  as  a  bloated  ogre  with 
a  sack  labelled  “i£l, 000,000,”  we  may  safely  say  that  “the  rich,” 
whose  enormous  shares  are  to  be  “recovered,”  must  be  plutocrats 
with  at  least  as  much  as  ten  hundred  a  year.  If  the  term  “rich,” 
then,  be  used  in  this  singularly  comprehensive  sense,  the  actual 
“  share  ”  of  the  rich  in  a  typical  modem  country  is  to  the  share 
which  goes  to  the  mass  of  the  population,  not  in  the  proportion 
of  a  pound  to  three  and  a  half  ounces,  but  in  the  proportion  of 
very  little  more  than  two  and  a  half  ounces  to  a  pound. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  any  typical  modern  country,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  possess  not  far  from  nine-tenths  of  the  national  income 
already ;  and  if  we  wish  to  measure  the  effect  which  would  prac¬ 
tically  result  from  a  “recovery”  of  the  “enormous”  residue,  we 
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can  do  bo  by  comparing  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  it  was 
about  the  time  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  death  with  what  it  was  in 
the  year  1907.  In  the  earlier  year  the  national  income  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  £1,300,000,000 — an  amount  then  constantly  quoted  by 
Socialists  all  over  the  country.  The  population  of  the  country 
having  then  been  about  36,000,000,  the  average  income  per  inhabi¬ 
tant  was  thus  about  £36.  About  twenty-five  years  later  the  average 
income  per  head  of  those  families  alone  whose  working  members 
earned  less  than  63s.  a  week  was  not  far  short  of  £35.  Thus  the 
mass  of  the  w'orking  classes  in  the  year  1907  divided  amongst  them 
an  income  which  was,  relatively  to  their  numbers,  almost  identical 
with  that  which  they  would  have  divided  about  twenty-five  years 
before,  had  Lord  Beaconsfield  seen  from  his  deathbed  the  dream  of 
the  agitator  accomplished,  and  the  entire  income  of  the  country 
divided  in  equal  shares  among  everybody.  And  now  that  this 
dream  has  become  an  accomplished  fact,  what  has  been  the  result 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  classes  whose  interest  in  it  is  most 
direct  ?  If  this  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  language  of  their  Socialist 
spokesmen  to-day,  it  has  been  nothing,  or  even  worse  than 
nothing.  A  Manifesto  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Labour  Party 
in  the  year  1911  is  substantially  no  more  than  a  statement 
that  the  w'age-w'orkers  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  no 
better  off  than  they  ever  were,  and  that  the  “enormous  share” 
the  recovery  of  which  was  to  make  “wealth  as  plentiful  as  w^ater” 
was  a  share  the  recovery  of  which  had  not  yet  even  begun.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  clearer  acknowledgment  of  the  fact 
that  no  “share  ”  exists  of  a  magnitude  so  considerable  that  even  its 
complete  “recovery”  and  redistribution  would  in  itself  produce 
any  of  the  changes  which  the  doctrinaires  of  democracy  predict. 

IX. 

INTERNATIONAL  EVIDENCES  OF  THE  CLOSE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  WAGE- 
PRICES  TO  THE  VARYING  EFFICIENCIES  OF  EFFORT. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  even  if  this  famous  “share” 
which  goes  to  the  rich  in  virtue  of  mere  possession  is,  for  purposes 
of  redistribution,  less  considerable  than  is  supposed,  the  remainder, 
which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  total,  is  itself  maldistributed  from  the 
top  of  the  scale  to  the  bottom  of  it.  Most  of  it  may  go  to  persons 
who  do,  and  produce,  something ;  none  of  it  may  go  to  persons 
of  more  than  moderate  means ;  but  the  faet  remains  that  some 
of  them  get  larger  shares  than  others,  and  these  shares  are  deter¬ 
mined,  not  by  what  each  worker  produces,  but  by  purely  acci¬ 
dental  circumstances,  which  enable  some  to  get  more  than  their 
work  is  worth,  and  compel  the  greater  number  to  put  up  with  less. 
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Here  we  have  the  argument  of  Marx,  which,  as  stated  by 
himself  in  formal  terms,  is  this.  Under  the  modern  system  of 
production,  labour  is  a  mere  commodity,  which  the  labourer  sells 
to  the  employer,  the  price  being  the  subject  of  a  bargain ;  and  if 
the  two  parties  met  on  an  equal  footing  the  price  paid  for  the 
labour  would  in  the  long  run  be  equal  to  the  value  of  its  product. 
But  the  footing  on  which  these  bargainers  meet  is  in  practice  and 
in  essence  unequal.  The  modern  labourer,  whose  labour  is  his 
sole  possession,  is  obliged  to  sell  it  from  week  to  week,  or  he  will 
starve.  The  employer  can  afford  to  w’ait.  The  labourer,  there¬ 
fore,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  die,  is  compelled  to  accept  a  price 
which  bears  no  relation  to  the  value  of  what  he  produces,  but  is 
merely  measured  by  the  minimum  which  will  just  keep  him  alive. 
Hence,  said  Marx,  the  wages  of  the  great  mass  of  the  wage-earners 
are  always  forced  downwards  to  the  lowest  possible  level.  And 
this  view  of  the  matter,  in  spite  of  some  modifications,  continues 
to  dominate  Socialist  thought  to-day. 

Now  in  this  view  there  is  nothing  which  is  a  priori  impossible. 
The  only  question  is.  Does  it  correspond  with  fact  ?  In  one  respect 
it  certainly  does  not ;  for  even  Socialists  can  no  longer  deny  that 
wages  to-day  are  higher  than  in  the  days  of  Marx ;  and  they  con¬ 
stantly  argue  that  the  rise  has  been  due  to  collective  bargaining. 
But  collective  bargaining,  whatever  force  we  impute  to  it,  would 
not  even  tend  to  explain  what  are  in  reality  the  crucial  facts  of 
the  case.  It  might  account  for  the  fact  that  wages  had  risen  as 
a  whole,  but  it  would  not  account  for  the  fact  that  wages  have 
risen  unequally.  Wages  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  cenlury  did  indeed  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
picture  which  Marx  drew  of  them,  for  80  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  were  then  supported  on  incomes  under  £50  a  year,  and  the 
average  earnings  of  a  man  were  not  more  than  £27.  Collective 
bargaining  might  explain  why  the  wages  of  A  had  been  forced 
up  from  £27  to  £40,  but  it  would  not  explain  why  the  wages  of 
B,  C,  D,  and  E  had  been  forced  up  respectively  to  £65,  £80,  £95, 
and  £120.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  wages  under  the 
modern  system  is  not  so  much  their  amount  as  the  minuteness 
and  range  of  their  graduation  and  more  especially  the  number  of 
persons  by  whom  wages  of  different  amounts  are  received. 

Now  these  marked  and  systematised  inequalities  would  in  them¬ 
selves  be  enough  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  Marx,  as  applied 
to  existing  conditions,  is  wrong;  for  even  if  the  lowest  wages 
current  at  the  present  time  represent  only  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life,  the  fact  that  such  wages  are  paid  only  to  some,  whilst 
others  receive  more  in  a  gradually  ascending  scale  obviously  shows 
that  the  price  of  labour  generally  is  determined,  not  by  the  neces- 
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saries  of  life  alone,  but  also  by  some  other  and  very  powerful 
factor,  which  factor  cannot  be  anything  else  than  the  value  of 
the  products  which  labour  of  different  grades  produces ;  and  the 
degree  of  precision  with  which  this  principle  is  applied  may  be 
seen  from  a  series  of  results  which  still  remain  to  be  noted. 

In  England,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wage-incomes  was  what  is  called  pyramidal.  Those 
averaging  i622  were  more  numerous  than  those  averaging  £30, 
those  averaging  £30  more  numerous  than  those  averaging  £40,  and 
so  on.  After  a  hundred  years  of  bargaining  between  the  sellers 
of  labour  and  the  buyers  of  it,  this  scheme  had  become,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  inverted.  The  number  of  men  earning  an  average 
of  £40  was  less,  not  greater,  than  the  number  of  those  earning 
£50 ;  the  number  of  those  earning  £50  was  less  than  that  of  those 
earning  £60 ;  and  the  number  of  those  earning  £60  was  very  much 
less  than  that  of  those  earning  £90  or  £95.  After  that  point  the 
traditional  order  re-asserted  itself,  and  in  proportion  as  the  wages 
were  higher  the  number  of  the  recipients  decreased. 

Both  these  phenomena — namely,  the  elaborate  graduation  of 
wages  and  the  striking  peculiarities  of  their  distribution,  w’hich 
have  manifested  themselves  in  the  United  Kingdom — acquire  an 
added  significance  from  the  yet  more  striking  fact  that  in  all  their 
most  unlikely  particulars  they  have  punctually  reproduced  them¬ 
selves  in  America.  The  wage-scheme  which  the  nineteenth 
century  inherited  from  the  eighteenth  is  like  a  bow  which  has 
been  bent  backwards,  and  twisted  into  some  peculiar  shape ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  same  process  has  taken  place  in  two  widely 
separated  countries  shows  that  it  is  due,  not  to  local  and  accidental 
causes,  but  to  some  cause  which  is  general.  Moreover,  this  cause 
must  have  been  of  a  very  powerful  kind.  An  employer  does  not 
pay  ten  men  £40,  fifteen  men  £55,  thirty  men  £80,  and  forty 
men  £95,  and  then,  inverting  his  procedure,  pay  thirty-five  men 
£120,  seven  men  £180,  and  three  men  £500,  out  of  mere  caprice. 
Of  such  conduct,  which  is  common  to  employers  in  both  countries, 
there  is  only  one  explanation.  This  is  that  the  factor  which  really 
determines  wages  is  not  individual  acts  of  collective  or  personal 
bargaining  (except  within  narrow  limits),  but  the  actual  value  of 
the  products  contingent  on  the  work  of  workers  who  differ  in 
natural  efficiency,  and  that  the  distribution  of  natural  efficiency 
is  much  the  same  in  one  country  as  in  another.  For  example,  in 
all  countries  (or  in  all  countries  populated  by  similar  races)  the 
case  would  be  roughly  as  follows  ;  There  is  a  certain  minimum  of 
work,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  man  alive,  of  which 
all  living  men  (other  than  the  infirm)  are  capable.  The  value  of 
this  we  may  call  “a:.”  But  whereas,  on  an  average,  out  of  every 
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100  men  all  will  be  able  to  produce  x,  10  will  be  able  to  produce 
X  only ;  20  will  be  able  to  produce  x  + 1 ;  40  will  be  able  to  produce 
a-  +  3 ;  15  will  be  able  to  produce  x  +  4  ;  10  will  be  able  to  produce 
x  +  6  ;  and  only  6  will  be  able  to  produce  x  + 10 ;  and  w'ages  are 
substantially  determined  by  these  underlying  facts. 

Why  faculties  should  be  distributed  in  this  graduated  and 
unequal  way  we  can  no  more  explain  than  Darwin  could  explain 
why  offspring  tend  to  vary,  but  there  is  one  question  in  this  con¬ 
nection  which  is  natural  and  very  pertinent.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  if  faculties  are  thus  graduated  by  nature,  have  they  come  to 
affect  the  wages  of  work  to-day  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in 
which  they  affected  them  a  hundred  years  ago?  Has  the  natural 
distribution  of  faculties  changed  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
generations?  The  answer  is,  not  that  the  distribution  of  con¬ 
genital  faculties  has  changed,  hut  that  many  of  the  faculties  now 
exercised  in  industry  w'ere  formerly  dormant  because  a  simpler 
industrial  system  afforded  no  opportunities  for  their  exercise, 
whereas  they  have  been  provided  by  the  intellectualised  system  of 
,  to-day. 

Of  this  it  must  here  he  enough  to  give  two  simple  illustrations. 
One  of  the  earliest  results  of  the  creation  of  scientific  machinery 
was  to  call  into  use  the  industrial  powers  of  infants,  which,  apart 
from  the  aid  of  machinery,  even  their  parents  would  have  never 
suspected.  In  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  to-day  a  part  is  played 
by  mathematical  talent  for  which  in  the  days  of  Nelson  there 
would  have  been  no  use  whatever.  Such  talents  are  developed 
to-day,  put  to  industrial  use,  and  are  rew^arded  by  large  salaries, 
whereas  a  hundred  years  ago  they  would  have  been  dormant 
because  they  could  produce  nothing. 

I  The  development  of  such  talents,  however,  in  so  far  as  they  rise 
I  above  those  which  are  common  to  all  able-bodied  men,  cannot  be 
commanded  by  the  employer  except  at  a  price  which  will  induce 
I  the  possessors  to  develop  them.  Hence  the  various  wage-prices 
paid  for  talents  of  various  quality  alw^ays  tend  to  coincide  with, 
and  can  never  very  far  diverge  from,  their  actual  productive  value  ; 
and  the  variety  of  the  prices  of  wage-paid  effort  to-day,  instead  of 
being  records  of  the  small  uniform  sum  which  it  costs  to  keep 
an  average  human  body  from  starving,  constitute,  as  demanded 
and  forthcoming,  an  index  of  the  graduated  forces  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  complex  dynamics  of  the  most  efficient  sysfem  of  industry 
ever  known  to  the  world.  But  this  aspect  of  the  question — and  it 
is  one  of  the  deepest  interest — must  be  reserved  for  separate 
I  treatment. 


W.  H.  Mallock. 


THE  TEACHINGS  OF  THE  NAPOLEONIC  WAR. 


II. — The  Causes  of  France’s  Defeat. 

In  a  long  series  of  brilliant  campaigns,  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  France  had  made  herself  supreme  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  She  had  defeated  all  the  great  land  Powers.  Her 
armies  had  victoriously  entered  Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Berne, 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  Vienna,  Warsaw,  Moscow,  Rome,  Naples, 
Madrid,  Lisbon.  She  had  destroyed  the  formidable  coalitions  of 
1793,  1799,  1805,  1807,  and  1809,  which  had  been  formed  against 
her.  Before  the  war  of  1812  all  the  States  of  the  Continent  were 
either  the  subjects  or  the  allies  of  France.  Napoleon  had  placed 
French  princes  on  many  thrones.  His  position  was  infinitely 
more  commanding  than  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  seemed  unshak¬ 
able.  He  had  the  Continent  in  his  grasp.  While  the  greatest 
general  and  administrator  of  modern  times  absolutely  ruled 
France  and  its  mighty  vassal  States,  feeble  second-  and  third-rate 
monarchs  and  statesmen,  supported  by  very  inferior  armies,  con¬ 
trolled  amateurishly  the  destinies  of  the  other  nations,  which 
seemed  to  exist  merely  by  the  toleration  and  the  goodwill  of 
France.  France  held  all  the  most  important  strategical  positions 
in  Europe.  She  dominated  the  Continent,  and  her  predominance 
seemed  unchallengeable.  The  sudden  collapse  of  the  French 
world-empire  appears  at  first  sight  as  astonishing  as  its  creation. 

It  is  customary  to  ascribe  the  downfall  of  Napoleonic  France 
to  the  disastrous  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812,  in  which  by  far  the 
greatest  army  which  Napoleon  had  ever  raised  was  destroyed. 
That  explanation  is  only  partly  correct.  Great  historic  events  can 
rarely  be  traced  to  a  single  cause.  We  must  look  beneath  the 
surface  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  various  causes  which  broke 
Napoleon’s  power  and  set  Europe  free. 

Napoleon,  like  every  great  statesman,  attached  the  greatest 
value  to  intangible,  to  psychological  influences,  to  prestige,  to  the 
moral  factor,  both  in  diplomacy  and  in  war.  We  have  numerous 
sayings  of  his,  such  as  ;  “In  war  the  moral  factor  is  three  times 
as  important  as  material  force.”  “In  war  all  depends  on  the 
moral  factor,”  &c.  It  is  true  that  the  bulk  of  the  600,000  men 
whom  Napoleon  had  led  into  Russia  was,  lost.  Still,  the  loss  of 
men  suffered  by  France  was  not  as  serious  as  is  believed  by  many 
historians.  Two-thirds  of  the  soldiers  who  invaded  Russia  were 
furnished  by  the  subject  States  and  allies  of  France.  They  were 
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Germans,  Austrians,  Italians,  Dutchmen,  Poles,  &c.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  gigantic  losses  in  men  fell  proportionately  as  severely 
upon  the  non-French  States  as  upon  France,  especially  as  Napo¬ 
leon  spared  the  French  troops  as  much  as  possible.  He  cynically 
told  Prince  Metternich  at  the  celebrated  Dresden  interview  which 
took  place  on  June  26th,  1813  :  “Les  Frangais  ne  peuvent  pas  se 
plaindre  de  moi;  pour  les  menager,  j’ai  sacrifi^  les  Allemands  et 
les  Polonais.  J’ai  perdu  trois  cent  mille  hommes  dans  la  cam- 
pagne  de  Eussie,  mais  dans  le  nombre  il  n’y  avait  pas  plus  de 
trente  mille  Fran9ais.”  To  this  Metternich  replied  :  “Vous 
oubliez.  Sire,  que  vous  parlez  k  un  Allemand.” 

The  Kussian  campaign  of  1812  was  disastrous  to  Napoleon,  not 
so  much  because  it  destroyed  the  greatest  army  which  he  had  ever 
formed,  but  because  it  destroyed  his  prestige,  not  only  abroad,  but 
in  France  itself,  and  because  it  fatally  weakened  Napoleon’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself.  The  loss  of  men,  who,  after  all,  could  be 
replaced,  was  not  so  serious  for  France  as  was  the  enormous  losses 
of  horses,  and  especially  of  guns,  which,  at  least  for  a  time,  were 
irreplaceable.  Napoleon  had  to  enter  upon  the  campaign  of  1813 
with  ancient  and  very  inferior  guns,  with  insufficient  ammunition, 
and  with  a  serious  insufficiency  of  cavalry.  The  victories  which 
he  won  in  the  first  encounters  proved  entirely  barren.  As  he 
lacked  cavalry  for  an  energetic  pursuit,  his  enemies  could  with¬ 
draw  when  attacked  by  him  with  an  insignificant  loss  of  men  and 
of  material.  The  shortage  of  guns  and  of  ammunition  hampered 
him  very  seriously.  On  January  18th,  1814,  he  wrote  to  his 
Minister  of  War  :  “  Si,  k  Leipzig,  j’avais  eu  30,000  coups  de  canon 
le  18  au  soir,  je  serais  aujourd’hui  le  maitre  du  monde.”  Modern 
Germany,  like  Napoleonic  France,  owes  her  victory  over  the  Allies 
very  largely,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  to  her  great  superiority  in  artil¬ 
lery  and  ammunition.  The  time  may  come  when  Germany  will 
find  herself  in  a  material  inferiority  in  guns  and  ammunition,  and 
then  she  may  attribute  her  defeat  to  the  same  cause  to  which 
Napoleon  attributed  his  defeat  at  Leipzig.  Before  the  war  Ger¬ 
many  imported  120,000  horses  per  annum.  That  import  has  come 
to  a  stop.  Enormous  numbers  of  horses  have  died  from  wounds 
and  fatigue  in  that  country.  The  consequent  shortage  in  horses 
ought  to  be  serious,  and  it  should  greatly  hamper  not  only  the 
Army,  but  also  agricultural  operations,  and  thus  influence  the 
food  supply.  Herein  also  the  position  resembles  that  of  France 
at  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  when  the  peasantry,  lacking 
horses  and  cattle  for  drawing  the  ploughs,  had  to  resort  to  spade 
culture,  which  produced  insufficiently  large  crops. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  all  Europe  made  war  upon 
France  ostensibly  in  order  to  protect  the  monarchical  institutions 
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of  Europe,  and  to  force  the  hated  ancien  rigime  upon  the  French 
people,  but  in  reality  in  order  to  conquer,  exploit,  and  partition 
that  country.  The  whole  manhood  of  France  flew  to  arms  to 
defend  the  newly  won  liberties.  The  peasants  meant  to  fight  to 
the  last  for  their  enfranchised  property.  The  small  but  highly 
trained  professional  armies  of  the  invaders  w-ere  easily  defeated 
and  expelled  from  France  by  vast  hosts  of  determined  French 
volunteers.  France  became,  through  the  pressure  of  necessity,  a 
nation  in  arms,  and  the  armed  French  nation  began  to  invade  the 
neighbour  States,  principally  in  order  to  secure  for  itself  peace, 
security,  and  safe  natural  frontiers,  for  the  French  are  funda¬ 
mentally  a  peaceful  people.  In  the  collision  between  national 
and  non-national  armies,  between  armies  animated  by  patriotism 
and  armies  actuated  by  compulsion  and  fear  of  cruel  punishment, 
between  the  forces  of  Democracy  and  of  Feudalism,  the  former 
proved  easily  victorious.  The  French  had  the  advantage  not  only 
of  numbers,  of  mobility,  and  of  enthusiasm,  but  also  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  for  excellent  Generals  had  risen  from  the  ranks  who  easily 
defeated  the  martinets  opposing  them.  Besides,  they  possessed 
by  far  the  best  organisation  and  artillery. 

In  France,  nation  and  army  were  one  and  inseparable.  Hence 
the  invaders  of  France  were  opposed  by  the  force  of  the  whole 
people.  Every  farm  became  a  fortress.  In  the  other  States, 
nation  and  military  had  nothing  in  common.  The  army  was  a 
caste  apart.  The  enslaved  people  were  held  in  subjection  by 
means  of  mercenary  troops,  of  whom  a  large  percentage  were 
foreigners.  Consequently,  when  the  French  invaded  other  States 
they  were,  as  a  rule,  opposed  only  by  the  professional  armies, 
while  the  oppressed  and  disarmed  people  were  more  or  less  in¬ 
different.  They  lacked  patriotism  and  the  instinct  and  the  in¬ 
clination  to  defend  their  country,  and  frequently  they  saw  in 
the  French  their  deliverers  from  feudal  tyranny,  for  the  invaders 
promised  them  liberty  and  equality.  Hence  they  were  received 
with  open  arms  on  many  occasions.  As  soon  as  the  French  had 
defeated  the  hostile  professional  army  opposing  them  the  national 
resistance  came  to  an  end,  for  the  people  were  unarmed,  unwar¬ 
like,  and  unpatriotic.  Herein  lies  the  reason  that  France  again 
and  again  by  a  single  battle  destroyed  the  power  of  an  enemy 
nation  and  subjected  to  herself  an  entire  State.  Herein  lies  the 
reason  that  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  broke  the  resistance  of 
Austria,  that  the  double  battle  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  opened  all 
Prussia  to  France,  etc. 

Napoleon  wisely  remarked  that  prolonged  wars  have  the  serious 
disadvantage  that  they  give  to  the  defeated  nations  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  learning  the  art  and  science  of  war  from  their  victors. 
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The  great  successes  of  the  French  armies  had  clearly  shown 
the  superiority  of  national  over  non-national  armies.  They  had 
shown  that  while  professional  armies  may  easily  be  destroyed 
at  one  blow,  an  armed  nation  is  almost  unconquerable.  They 
had  shown  that  a  free  and  happy  people  can  safely  be  armed,  and 
that  it  may  be  expected  to  fight  with  patriotism  and  heroism  for 
the  defence  of  its  country,  whereas  serfs  will  prove  worthless  in 
war.  Serfdom,  having  been  abolished  in  France,  and  in  the 
neighbour  countries  conquered  by  her,  could  not  safely  be  allowed 
to  survive  in  States  which  valued  their  indej>endence,  for  serfdom 
was  a  source  of  weakness  and  danger  in  case  of  a  war  with  France. 
Democratic  reforms,  and  especially  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
peasantry,  had  to  be  introduced  everywhere  for  the  sake  of  self- 
preservation,  and  national  armies  had  to  be  created.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Kevolution  had  proved  victorious  over  the  principles 
of  an  outworn  feudalism. 

Austria,  and  especially  Prussia,  strove  to  awaken  the  patriotism 
of  the  people,  to  make  the  Army  a  truly  national  force,  to  blend 
the  advantages  of  Monarchical  Government  and  of  Democracy. 
With  this  object  in  view  they  abolished  serfdom,  increased  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  gave  them  property,  and  thus  attached  them 
firmly  to  the  State,  and  roused  among  them  a  new  spirit.  Metter- 
nich,  Stein,  and  Hardenberg,  as  we  learn  from  their  memoirs 
and  letters,  initiated  a  democratic  and  patriotic  legislation,  which 
electrified  the  people,  and  which  was  absolutely  revolutionary  in 
its  effect. 

The  present  war  also  has  taught  the  nations  important  lessons, 
for  nothing  is  more  convincing  than  defeat.  The  Democracies 
fighting  Germany  have  perfected  their  organisation,  in  accordance 
with  the  German  model ;  they  have  improved  their  military  outfit, 
and  England  has  for  the  first  time  in  her  history  raised  a  truly 
national  Army.  A  long  war  has  supplied  them  with  the  necessary 
experience. 

An  armed  nation  can,  as  a  rule,  be  defeated  only  by  another 
armed  nation.  France,  who  had  easily  destroyed  the  stiff  parade 
armies  of  the  ancien  regime,  received  her  first  serious  check  in 
Spain.  Napoleon  had  recklessly  entered  upon  a  war  with  that 
country  because  he  despised  the  small  and  weak  Spanish  Army. 
He  had  imagined  that  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  troops  would 
be  easy,  and  that  it  would  lead  immediately  to  the  surrender  of 
all  Spain.  However,  behind  the  small  and  worthless  Spanish 
Army  stood  a  poor,  proud,  and  determined  nation.  An  endless 
guerilla  war  broke  out.  English  troops  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Spaniards.  Spain  absorbed  the  best  French  troops,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  French  soldiers  found  their  graves  in 
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the  peninsula.  The  Spanish  ulcer  ate  slowly  into  France’s  vitals, 
and  in  the  course  of  years  France  was  more  seriously  weakened 
by  the  unending  Spanish  War  than  by  the  more  sudden,  more 
dramatic,  and  therefore  more  impressive  Russian  defeat. 

The  successful  defence  of  republican  France  against  her  invaders 
by  means  of  her  ragged  citizens,  and  that  of  Spain  against  the 
best  French  troops,  had  taught  the  world  the  power  of  an  organ¬ 
ised  national  resistance.  When  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  in  1812 
he  hoped  to  find  the  Russian  Army  on  the  frontier,  to  destroy 
it  in  a  great  battle,  to  have  all  Russia  at  his  feet,  and  to  dictate 
a  glorious  peace.  Originally  the  Russians  had  intended  to  oppose 
Napoleon’s  entry  by  force,  but  after  mature  consideration  the 
Czar  abandoned  that  plan  and  organised  the  national  resistance 
on  the  example  set  by  Spain.  The  invading  army  was  fought 
with  devastation  and  with  guerillas  backed  by  the  army,  which 
acted  with  the  utmost  caution.  Thus  France  was  defeated  in 
Spain  and  Russia  by  the  very  form  of  warfare  which  she  had 
initiated  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

The  French  citizen  soldiers  who  defended  their  country  against 
invasion  and  spoliation  in  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War,  and 
who  had  endeavoured  later  on  to  secure  the  national  frontiers 
and  to  obtain  a  lasting  peace  by  a  few  necessary  foreign  cam¬ 
paigns,  had  fought  with  the  greatest  heroism,  and  the  civil  part 
of  the  French  population  had  borne  the  very  heavy  burden  of 
war  with  stoic  determination,  if  not  with  positive  joy.  However, 
when  the  character  of  the  war  altered,  when  it  ceased  to  be  a 
necessary  war  of  defence,  and  became  a  war  of  ambition,  the 
attitude  of  the  army  and  of  the  people  changed  as  well.  The 
spirit  of  sacrifice  gradually  weakened.  Ambitious  soldiers  who 
desired  advancement,  army  contractors  and  shallow-minded 
patriots  desired  that  the  French  Empire  should  be  extended 
farther  and  ever  farther,  but  the  majority  of  the  nation  became 
thoroughly  tired  of  the  unending  war,  and  disapproved  of  it. 
Napoleon  had  to  explain  to  the  people  that  every  war  was  “forced  ” 
upon  France  by  an  envious  and  aggressive  Europe,  exactly  as  the 
German  Government  has  done  in  the  present  war. 

The  French  are  naturally  fond  of  peace  and  ease.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  citizens  wished  to  enjoy  what  they  had  won  in 
years  of  war  and  of  suffering.  The  most  far-seeing  statesmen, 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  France,  and  Napoleon’s  own  brothers 
dreaded  the  fickleness  of  Fortune  and  the  impetuousness  of  the 
uncontrollable  monarch  to  whom  they  remained  loyal  rather  from 
fear  than  from  affection.  Even  the  leading  Generals,  the 
Marshals  upon  whom  Napoleon  had  showered  honours,  titles, 
wealth,  and  Royal  crowns,  desired  peace.  On  June  26th,  1813, 
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IMetternich  had  at  Dresden  that  fatal  interview  with  Napoleon 
which  would  decide  whether  Austria  would  keep  neutral  or  join 
in  the  war  upon  Napoleon.  In  the  ante-chamber  Metternich  met 
the  faithful  Berthier,  Napoleon’s  chief  of  the  staff,  and  the  latter, 
anxiously  addressing  Metternich,  whispered  to  the  Austrian 
statesman  :  “N’oubliez  pas  que  I’Europe  a  besoin  de  paix,  la 
I  France  surtout,  elle  qui  ne  veut  que  la  paix.”  The  majority  of 
I  the  French  Marshals  were  opposesd  to  the  Spanish  campaign,  to 

(the  Eussian  invasion,  and  to  the  war  of  1813.  On  November  6th, 
1813,  Napoleon  wrote  to  his  chancellor,  Cambacer^s  :  “C’est  dans 
ma  destinee  de  me  voir  constamment  trahi  par  Faff  reuse  ingrati¬ 
tude  des  hommes  que  j’ai  le  plus  combles  de  bienfaits.” 

Prince  Metternich,  who  had  been  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in 
Paris  from  1806  to  1809,  had  carefully  noted  the  growing  war 
weariness  of  the  French  nation  and  of  its  leaders,  as  we  know 
from  his  correspondence  and  reports,  and  other  diplomats  had 
confirmed  his  observations.  The  great  w'ar,  which  at  its  begin¬ 
ning  had  been  a  war  waged  for  the  defence  of  the  integrity  and 
liberty  of  France,  had  degenerated  into  a  war  of  vulgar  ambition 

(waged  for  the  personal  glorification  of  Napoleon.  The  national 
war  had  become  practically  a  one-man  war,  Napoleon’s  war. 
His  principal  Ministers,  his  brothers,  and  his  Ambassadors  began 
to  complain  loudly  of  Napoleon’s  unlimited  ambitions,  his  high¬ 
handedness,  and  his  unreasonableness,  not  only  to  other  French¬ 
men,  but  even  to  foreigners  and  enemies  of  France. 

The  French  middle-class,  industrious  and  thrifty,  which  suffered 
from  the  English  blockade,  and  the  peasantry,  which  had  to 
furnish  more  and  ever  more  recruits,  were  murmuring.  The 
war  enthusiasm  of  the  broad  masses  of  the  people  was  dead.  The 
war  novels  of  Erckmann-Chatrian  ow'ed  their  popularity  to  the  fact 
that  they  faithfully  depict  the  war  weariness  of  the  same  people 
who  had  enthusiastically  fought  and  suffered  in  the  early  years  of 

I  the  war.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  French  people  during  the 
last  few  years  of  the  Napoleonic  regime.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  war  the  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed  throughout 
Germany.  The  people  believed  the  Government’s  declaration 
that  the  war  had  been  ‘‘  forced  ”  upon  Germany  by  her  enemies. 
Gradually  the  nation  has  awakened  to  the  truth.  The  German 
people  have  begun  to  ask  questions,  to  doubt,  and  to  murmur, 
and  before  long  the  position  in  Germany  may  resemble  that  of 

1  France  towards  the  end  of  Napoleon’s  career. 

While  the  French  people  had  become  indifferent,  if  not  hostile, 
to  the  unending  war  of  conquest  and  glory,  the  nations  which 
Napoleon  had  defeated  and  subdued  groaned  under  the  French 
j  yoke  and  sighed  for  their  liberty.  They  were  not  war  weary. 
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They  were  as  eager  for  war  as  were  the  French  people  in  the 
beginning  of  the  great  war.  Fate  had  reversed  the  situation. 
France,  fighting  with  armies  which  no  longer  were  national  in 
spirit  and  composition,  endeavoured  in  vain,  at  the  bidding  of 
her  ruler,  to  subdue  and  keep  enslaved  nations  struggling  to  be 
free.  In  the  beginning  of  the  great  war  right  was  on  the  side 
of  France.  When  France  endeavoured  to  establish  a  European 
tyranny,  when  she  abused  her  force,  it  was  on  the  side  of  her 
opponents,  and  right  is  apt  to  defeat  might,  because  of  the  moral 
strength  and  driving  power  wdiich  it  supplies. 

Dominant  France  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  vassal  States. 
Napoleon  had  given  royal  crowns  to  his  relatives  and  to  some  of 
his  Generals.  He  had  elevated  some  minor  Princes  to  royal 
rank,  and  had  vastly  increased  their  territories  and  incomes.  He 
counted  on  their  gratitude.  However,  the  States  which  he  had 
defeated  or  created  supported  the  great  Corsican  only  because 
they  feared  him.  Fear  alone  caused  France’s  vassals  and  allies 
to  provide  vast  contingents  for  the  invasion  of  Eussia.  The  same 
Sovereigns  who,  animated  by  covetousness  and  fear,  had  fawned 
upon  Napoleon  at  Dresden  in  May,  1812,  on  his  way  to  Russia, 
were  ready  to  turn  against  him  and  to  rend  him  as  soon  as  the 
glamour  of  his  irresistible  might  had  been  destroyed  by  disaster. 
Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  actuated  by  covetousness 
and  fear,  are  at  present  submissive  and  loyal  to  Germany.  How¬ 
ever,  these  States  may  before  long  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
allies  of  France  after  the  disaster  of  1812,  especially  if  the  diplo¬ 
macy  of  the  allies  should  facilitate  and  encourage  their  secession 
by  suitable  offers  such  as  those  which  were  made  by  the  Powers 
leagued  against  Napoleon  a  century  ago.  But,  perhaps,  this  will 
not  be  necessary. 

Simultaneously  France  had  been  signally  defeated  in  Eussia  and 
in  Spain.  In  the  second  half  of  1812  Wellington  had  taken 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  stormed  Badajoz,  and  defeated  Marmont  at  Sala¬ 
manca.  In  the  first  half  of  1813  he  occupied  Madrid,  defeated 
Soult  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  preparing  to  invade  France.  These 
almost  simultaneous  defeats  in  the  east  and  the  west  impressed  all 
Europe  as  deeply  as  a  simultaneous  defeat  of  Germany  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  and  on  one  of  the  other  fronts  would  impress 
the  world  at  the  present  day.  The  nations  of  Europe,  which  but 
yesterday  had  been  abjectly  submissive  to  Napoleon,  revolted. 
The  people,  not  their  rulers,  rose  against  Napoleon,  for  the  latter 
were  more  cautious  or  more  timorous  than  the  former.  In  spring, 
1813,  the  Prussian  people  forced  their  wavering  king  to  make  war 
upon  France.  The  Russians  came  to  their  aid,  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  Napoleon’s  father-in-law,  joined  in  the  attack.  Napo- 
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leon  was  deserted.  The  people  throughout  Europe  rose  against 
their  oppressors.  France,  who  but  yesterday  dominated  the 
Continent,  had  to  fight  for  her  existence  without  allies.  The 
kings  whom  Napoleon  had  created  turned  against  him  when 
Fortune  had  deserted  him.  France  had  to  rely  solely  on  her  own 
force.  The  conquests  made  during  twenty  years  were  lost.  Over¬ 
night  the  vast  French  Empire,  which  seemed  founded  on  rock, 
had  broken  to  pieces.  A  great  defeat  may  have  a  similar  effect 
upon  the  apparently  impregnable  German  combination.  Men 
who  are  partners  in  prosperity  are  apt  to  quarrel  in  adversity. 
That  is  a  common  experience. 

The  desertion  of  France  by  her  allies  was  accelerated  by  the 
policy  of  the  Coalition.  The  rulers  of  the  smaller  German  States 
were  informed  in  unmistakable  language  that  they  would  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  vast  territories  which  they  had  received  at 
the  hands  of  Napoleon,  and  the  titles  which  he  had  bestowed  upon 
them,  if  they  followed  henceforward  a  patriotic  German  policy, 
but  that  further  support  of  France  would  destroy  all  their  claims 
and  have  the  most  serious  consequences  to  themselves.  That  step 
had  not  unnaturally  the  most  far-reaching  effect.  While  Napoleon 
was  fighting  in  Eastern  Germany  the  people  in  Western  Germany 
rose,  and  Bavaria,  which  Napoleon  had  made  a  kingdom,  giving  it 
vast  new  territories,  tried  to  prevent  the  French  army  which  had 
been  defeated  at  Leipzig  reaching  France  and  safety.  With  better 
generalship  Napoleon  and  his  army  would  have  been  made 
prisoners.  Only  fragments  of  the  vast  host  which  Napoleon  had 
assembled  on  the  Elbe  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Rhine,  and  the 
troops  left  to  France  were  too  weak  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the 
country. 

When  Napoleon  deserted  the  grand  army  in  Russia,  hastening 
to  Paris  with  the  greatest  speed,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  a  power¬ 
ful  army  with  which  he  might  meet  the  impending  storm.  He 
appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  French  and  endeavoured  to  mini¬ 
mise  or  to  explain  away  the  disaster  which  had  overtaken  the 
French  army  in  Russia.  However,  w  hen  the  news  of  that  disaster 
became  known  the  people  in  France  and  the  French  possessions 
became  dissatisfied.  Not  only  in  Belgium  and  in  Holland,  but 
even  in  France  itself,  the  men  called  upon  refused  to  join  the 
army.  A  dangerous  spirit  arose  among  the  people.  That  may  be 
seen  from  the  police  reptorts. 

The  endless  wars  had  destroyed  the  manhood  of  France. 
Women  had  to  attend  to  agriculture.  Napoleon  vainly  endeavoured 
to  fill  the  ranks  with  boys  and  old  men.  His  first  call  for  160,000 
men  was  still  successful.  The  ensuing  proved  a  failure,  yielding, 
according  to  Houssaye,  only  63,000  men  instead  of  300,000.  The 
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men  refused  to  serve.  Those  called  upon  took  to  the  woods  in 
enormous  numbers,  and  formed  regular  bands  who  lived  by  pil. 
lage,  and  gendarmes  and  flying  columns  of  troops  were  sent  in 
pursuit  of  them.  Some  of  the  bands  were  composed  of  hundreds 
of  men,  and  regular  battles  took  place  between  them  and  their 
pursuers.  A  commercial  and  financial  crisis  arose  not  unnaturally 
at  the  very  time  when  the  military  position  became  desperate. 
The  people  refused  to  pay  the  taxes.  The  national  exchequer  was 
empty.  Business  men  and  the  whole  middle-class  saw  ruin  staring 
them  in  the  face.  They  were  in  despair.  They  cursed  the  Emperor 
and  his  ambition,  and  wished  for  his  downfall.  No  one  believed 
any  longer  in  the  bulletins  of  victory  which  the  Emperor  had  pub¬ 
lished.  “Mentir  comme  un  bulletin  de  bataille”  became  a  pro¬ 
verbial  expression.  People  toasted  in  private  and  in  public  “the 
last  victory,”  not  wishing  to  drink  to  Napoleon’s  defeat.  The 
middle-class  had  become  so  hostile  to  Napoleon  and  so  desirous  of 
peace  that  the  Paris  Stock  Exchange  greeted  every  French  victory 
with  a  severe  fall  of  the  French  Government  stock,  and  every 
defeat  with  a  vigorous  rise.  On  the  19th  and  20th  of  June,  1815, 
when  news  of  victory  was  published,  French  rentes  fell  no  fewer 
than  4  points.  On  the  21st  of  June,  when  the  terrible  defeat  of 
Waterloo  became  known,  they  rose  2  points.  On  the  22nd  the 
news  of  Napoleon’s  abdication  caused  a  boom  of  4J  points.  After 
Napoleon’s  return  from  Eussia  the  generals  and  high  functionaries 
plotted  openly  against  him,  abused  and  threatened  him  to  his  face, 
and  contemplated  deposing  him.  His  orders  were  no  longer  re¬ 
spected.  The  wonderful  organisation  of  France  broke  down. 
The  officials  attended  to  their  duties  perfunctorily,  if  at  all. 

In  order  to  divide  France  against  itself  Metternich  had  pro¬ 
claimed,  on  behalf  of  the  coalition,  that  Europe  had  no  quarrel 
with  France,  but  only  with  Napoleon ;  that  they  wished  to  free 
France  from  the  incubus,  and  that  they  had  no  desire  to  encroach 
upon  her  natural  frontiers.  Thousands  of  copies  of  this  proclama¬ 
tion  were  successfully  distributed  in  France.  Hence  the 
French  saw  in  the  armies  of  the  Powers  not  enemies,  but  their 
deliverers.  The  very  men  who  twenty  years  previously  had 
defended  every  homestead  and  every  wood  with  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  weapons  looked  on  with  indifference  when  the  Allies  entered 
France.  France  stood  open  to  the  invaders.  Important  towns 
gladly  surrendered  to  a  few  hostile  cavalrymen,  and  the  victori¬ 
ous  Sovereigns  were  loudly  cheered  by  the  people  when  they 
entered  Paris.  The  Powers  allied  against  Germany  may  in 
course  of  time  experience  a  similar  reception.  The  South  German 
States  follow  Prussia’s  lead  because  they  fear  her.  The  South 
German  peoples  are  loyal  to  their  Sovereigns,  and  as  these  might 
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easily  be  overwhelmed  and  deposed  by  Prussia,  they  are  likely 
to  remain  loyal  to  her  until  a  moment  arrives  when  they  can 
revolt  against  Berlin  with  safety.  They  may  follow  the  same 
policy  which  they  followed  a  century  ago. 

The  German  people,  and  particularly  the  Prussians,  see  in  the 
Emperor  not  a  person,  but  an  institution.  Besides,  William  II. 
is  not  a  foreigner  in  Germany  as  was  Napoleon  in  France.  The 
Allies  will  therefore  scarcely  succeed  in  setting  the  nation  against 
the  Emperor.  Tlie  lines  of  fissure  which  may  appear  in  course 
of  time  will  probably  rather  follow  party  lines  than  geographical 
lines.  The  German  people  are  becoming  increasingly  tired  of  the 
war.  They  are  becoming  aware  that  the  war  has  been  forced 
upon  them  by  the  Junkers  and  the  military  party.  In  Germany 
the  country,  the  land-owners  supported  by  the  peasants,  are 
Conservative,  and  the  towns  are  Liberal,  Badical,  and  Socialist. 
In  Germany  the  country  rules  the  town.  The  towns  which 
possess  the  bulk  of  the  intelligence,  the  industries,  and  the  wealth 
have  practically  no  influence  upon  the  Government  and  its  policy. 
The  people  of  the  towns  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  ruled  by 
a  narrow  class  as  long  as  the  Government  was  successful.  When 
they  see  that  the  aristocracy,  supported  by  the  military  party,  has 
ruined  them,  they  are  likely  to  revolt  against  the  autocratic 
military  rule.  When  Bismarck  became  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia 
the  Liberal  Party  dominated  the  Parliaments  of  Germany.  It 
desired  self-government  and  democratic  institutions  for  Germany 
on  the  English  model.  Some  day  the  old  desire  for  democratic 
institutions  “as  in  England”  may  re-awaken,  and  the  Germans 
may  see  in  the  English  their  best  friends  and  their  deliverers. 
The  story  of  the  Napoleonic  War  may  repeat  itself. 

While  invaded  France  defended  herself  but  half-heartedly,  the 
nations  attacking  her,  which  had  experienced  nothing  but  disaster 
and  defeat  in  the  past,  flew  to  arms.  The  people  throughout  the 
Continent  were  determined  to  revenge  themselves  for  all  that 
they  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  French  and  to  reconquer 
their  liberty.  They  were  determined  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and 
their  all  for  their  country.  Their  sufferings  had  not  destroyed 
their  spirit,  but  had  steeled  their  will,  and  had  made  their  impetus 
irresistible.  The  disappointments  experienced  by  the  Allies  and 
the  sufferings  which  they  have  endured  on  their  own  soil  have 
hardened  their  resolution.  Month  by  month  the  war  weariness 
of  Germany  will  increase,  and  month  by  month  the  determination 
of  the  Allies  to  win  will  become  stronger. 

Napoleon’s  defeats  in  Bussia  and  Spain  had  not  only  destroyed 
his  prestige  abroad  and  in  France,  but  had  undermined  his 
unlimited  self-confidence  and  his  faith  in  his  star.  They  had 
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weakened  his  will-power  and  his  initiative.  His  joy  of  battle  and 
his  quickness  of  decision  were  gone.  He  was  no  longer  inspired, 
and  therefore  ceased  to  inspire  those  around  him.  He  said, 
according  to  Houssaye,  “  Je  n’avais  plus  en  moi  le  sentiment  du 
succ^s  definitif.  Ce  n’etait  plus  ma  confiance  premiere.  .  .  .  Je 
sentais  la  Fortune  m’abandonner.  Je  n’avais  plus  un  avantage  qui 
ne  fut  immediatement  suivi  d’un  revers.  .  .  .  Aucun  de  ces  coups 
ne  me  surprit,  car  j’avais  I’instinct  d’une  issue  malheureuse.” 
Deep  depression  and  despair  weighed  upon  the  Emperor.  His  old 
energy  reasserted  itself  only  fitfully.  For  hours  he  stared  before 
him  lost  in  thought.  Sometimes  he  was  seen  in  tears.  He 
wasted  precious  hours  unable  to  come  to  a  decision.  Misfortune 
had  broken  his  spirit,  while  joyous  confidence  animated  his 
enemies.  The  moral  factor  is  apt  to  weaken  the  defeated  and 
those  who  foresee  defeat. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  April  number  of  this  Eeview  I 
have  shown  that  the  nations  which  had  previously  been  fighting 
against  France  were  defeated  because  they  acted  amateurishly, 
were  animated  by  mutual  jealousies,  failed  to  co-operate,  and 
were  destroyed  one  by  one  by  Napoleon,  who,  as  a  rule,  fell  by 
surprise  and  in  superior  strength  upon  his  enemies.  When  the 
Coalition  of  1813  was  formed  the  Allies,  made  wise  by  previous 
experience,  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  mistakes  which  they  had 
made  in  the  past.  They  clearly  recognised  that  they  could  hope 
to  defeat  Napoleon  and  the  French  only  if  they  sank  the  differ¬ 
ences  which  divided  them,  and  followed  not  the  policy  of  each  for 
himself,  but  a  policy  of  cordial  and  complete  unity.  Of  course,  it 
was  difficult  for  the  Allied  Powers  to  sink  their  individuality  and 
to  adopt  a  common  plan,  especially  as  there  was  no  commanding 
personage  who  acted  as  a  leader  of  the  Coalition.  The  Coalition 
was,  indeed,  an  organisation  possessed  of  many  heads,  but  devoid 
of  a  head. 

In  fighting  the  Powers  of  Europe  France  had  a  great  advan¬ 
tage,  an  advantage  similar  with  that  which  is  now  enjoyed  by 
Germany.  She  was  by  far  the  richest  and  the  strongest  Power 
on  the  Continent.  The  direction  of  the  State  and  of  the  army 
was  in  the  uncontrolled  hands  of  a  single  man  of  the  highest 
military  and  administrative  ability.  Besides,  owdng  to  her  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  she  could  command  the  inner  lines,  whereas 
the  Allies  were  spread  over  vast  and  ill-connected  territories.  The 
absence  of  telegraphs  and  railways  made  the  co-operation  of  the 
Allies  particularly  difficult. 

War  is  essentially  a  one-man  business.  Napoleon  wrote  in  his 
“Notes  sur  I’art  de  la  guerre  “  L’unite  de  commandement  est 
de  la  premiere  necessity  k  la  guerre.”  He  wrote  in  his  “Notes 
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sur  les  affaires  d’Espagne  ”  :  “  A  la  guerre,  les  homines  ne  sont 
rien,  c’est  un  homme  qui  est  tout.”  While  France  had  the 
advantage  of  concentration  of  the  inner  lines  and  of  the  possession 
of  a  Napoleon,  the  Allies  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  cause,  of 
enthusiasm,  and  of  numbers.  The  position  singularly  resembled 
that  of  the  present  war.  The  principal  care  of  the  Allies  was,  of 
course,  not  again  to  be  beaten  in  detail  as  they  had  been  in 
previous  years.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  common  plan  of  campaign 
the  Allies  met  in  July,  1813,  at  the  castle  of  Trachenberg,  when 
a  common  plan  of  campaign  was  determined  upon.  Napoleon 
himself  was  a  tower  of  strength.  His  prestige  with  the  troops 
was  so  great,  and  his  intuitive  insight,  strategical  comprehension, 
and  rapidity  of  decision  were  so  marvellous,  that  his  presence  in 
the  army  was  considered  to  double  its  strength.  The  courage  of 
the  enemy  troops  fell  whenever  the  shout,  ‘‘Vive  I’Empereur,” 
thundered  across  the  field  from  the  French  lines.  In  order  to 
make  France’s  defeat  certain,  the  Allies  resolved  on  Moreau’s 
advice  to  avoid  battle  with  the  Emperor,  to  withdraw  when  he 
w'as  advancing,  and  to  attack  the  armies  covering  his  flanks,  which 
were  commanded  by  his  Generals. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  Allies,  Prussian,  Austrian,  Fiussian, 
and  Swedish  monarchs,  generals,  and  statesmen  endeavoured  to 
direct  the  war  by  discussion.  Naturally,  interminable  delays  and 
half-measures  w^ere  the  result.  Still,  in  the  end  the  superiority  of 
the  Allies  in  men  and  material  was  bound  to  overwhelm  the 
French.  In  previous  wars  sovereigns,  courtiers,  and  diplomats, 
amateurishly  directing  the  war,  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  defeat 
the  French.  Bitter  experience  had  taught  kings,  diplomats,  and 
courtiers  that  warfare  is  the  business  of  Generals.  In  the  wars 
of  1813-1815  the  generals  were  at  last  allowed  a  determining 
voice  in  directing  military  affairs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  France  the  British  Cabinet  under  Pitt  and  his  successors 
had  grossly  mismanaged  warfare  on  land,  as  I  have  shown  in  my 
previous  article.  Towards  the  end  of  the  war  England’s  military 
effort  on  land  improved  wonderfully,  partly  because  statesmen  and 
generals  had  acquired  experience  and  had  created  a  better  and 
a  stronger  army,  partly  because  the  direction  of  military  affairs 
ceased  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  many-headed  cabinet  of  amateurs. 
Wellington  had  come  to  the  front,  and  his  prestige  had  become  so 
great  by  his  victories  that  he,  not  the  Cabinet,  directed  warfare 
on  land.  The  Cabinet  exercised  in  the  main  only  a  nominal 
direction. 

After  Napoleon’s  escape  from  Elba  the  war  between  France 
and  the  European  Powers  was  renewed.  The  armies  of  the 
Coalition  slowly  reassembled,  and  Gneisenau,  the  gifted  Prussian 
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chief  of  the  staff,  drew  up  a  plan  of  campaign,  which  proved  un¬ 
necessary,  but  which  is  highly  interesting  at  the  present  moment, 
because  the  principles  on  which  it  was  based  may  conceivably  be 
followed  by  the  Allies  in  their  struggle  with  Germany.  Paris  was 
the  centre  of  the  power  of  France.  It  was  feared  that  Napoleon 
might  succeed  in  defeating  the  invading  armies  singly,  or  to  delays 
them  greatly  by  skilful  manoeuvres.  In  order  to  make  certain  of 
a  prompt  victory,  Gneisenau  proposed  that  the  Allies  slioaild 
advance  in  four  armies  and  from  four  different  points  simultane¬ 
ously  upon  Paris.  Napoleon  might  conceivably  destroy  one  of 
those  armies,  but  the  others  would  continue  their  march  in  order 
to  seize  the  capital,  and  thus  dominate  France. 

The  prolonged  war  with  France  a  century  ago  was  not  an 
unmixed  evil  to  Europe.  By  his  conquests  Napoleon  created 
modern  Europe.  He  unified  the  States  of  Europe  and  created 
the  modern  Great  Powers.  The  Revolution  gave  to  the  peoples 
a  sense  of  nationality  and  sense  of  patriotism,  and  it  strengthened 
them  because  it  forced  the  European  Sovereigns  to  introduce  into 
their  States  a  better  administration,  religious  toleration,  improved 
laws,  and  mechanical  contrivances,  such  as  roads,  canals,  harbours, 
factories.  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  France  revolutionised 
and  democratised  Europe,  regenerated  the  Continent,  and  created 
the  modern  world.  Before  the  Great  War  men  were  chattels. 
The  great  struggle  with  France  established  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  set  men  free.  The  present  war  also  seems  likely 
to  bring  about  the  most  far-reaching  reforms.  The  blood  that  is 
being  spilled  in  torrents  will  not  be  spilled  in  vain. 


POLITICUS. 


the  SINN  FEIN  RISING  :  A  PLEA  FOR  MERCY. 


While  the  indignation  excited  by  the  mad  rising  in  Dublin, 
entailing  such  lamentable  loss  of  life  and  property,  is  still  at  its 
height,  a  plea  for  mercy  for  the  surviving  rebels  may,  at  first 
sight,  seem  inopportune.  There  will  be  only  too  many  advocates 
to  urge  the  same  merciless  severity  by  which  former  Irish  risings 
were  quenched  in  blood.  But  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  the 
policy  of  mercy,  dictated  alike  by  humanity  and  statesmanship, 
has  already  found  powerful  advocates. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  joins  with  Mr.  Redmond  in  a  protest  against 
a  campaign  of  vengeance.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  Sir  Edward, 
in  his  candid  and  manly  protest  against  indiscriminating  severity, 
was  influenced,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  a  feeling  of 
personal  responsibility.  He  must  realise  now,  as  he  never  could 
have  realised  before,  the  meaning  and  result  of  an  armed  resistance 
to  constituted  authority  hacked  by  the  military  forces  of  the 
Empire.  He  cannot  contemplate  with  equanimity  Belfast  in  the 
lamentable  condition  to  which  Dublin  has  been  reduced  by  such 
a  conflict.  Mr.  Redmond’s  appeal  for  mercy  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  the  Sinn  Fein  rising  was  directed  as  strongly  against 
the  National  Movement  as  against  the  Government,  The  English 
Press,  with  one  or  two  discredited  exceptions,  without  distinction 
of  party,  has  honourably  refrained  from  an  hysterical  outcry  for 
vengeance.  The  great  Liberal  organs,  The  Daily  Chronicle  and 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  have  realised  with  really  wonderful 
clearness  the  purport,  character,  and  origin  of  the  rising,  and 
have  indicated  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  in  which  all  future 
danger  of  such  disasters  can  be  averted. 

Mr,  Birrell  spoke  the  unquestionable  truth  when  he  emphatically 
declared,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  this  was 
“not  an  Irish  rebellion  ”  in  the  sense  in  which  the  insurrection  of 
’98,  the  Emmet  insurrection,  the  insurrection  in  ’48,  or  even  the 
Fenian  Movement,  was  an  Irish  rebellion.  These  revolts,  how¬ 
ever  ill-advised  and  hopeless,  had  with  them  the  sympathy  of  a 
great  body  of  the  Irish  people,  who  saw  no  other  prospect  of 
redress ;  and  the  vengeful  severity  with  which  they  were  sup¬ 
pressed  left  behind  a  bitter  legacy  of  hate. 

In  the  rising,  now  happily  at  an  end,  there  was  concerned  a 
minority  of  the  Irish  people,  so  small  that  it  might  almost  be 
described  as  negligible,  if  one  could  forget  the  disastrous  results. 
The  entire  Parliamentary  representation  of  Ireland,  Nationalist 
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and  Unionist,  was  opposed  to  the  movement.  No  Sinn  Fein  ' 
candidate  could  have  hoped  for  election  by  any  Irish  constituency. 
The  Irish  National  Volunteers,  who  acknowledge  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Eedmond,  ranged  themselves  with  the  soldiers  in  Dublin 
and  elsewhere  in  defence  of  the  Constitution. 

A  high  official,  who  had  every  opportunity  of  judging,  gave 
me  as  his  considered  opinion  that  the  number  of  men  implicated 
in  the  Dublin  rising  did  not  largely  exceed  two  thousand  all  told. 

It  is  almost  certain  they  did  not  number  three  thousand.  The 
great  majority  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  knowing  how  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant  was  the  Sinn  Fein  faction,  shared  the  delusion 
of  the  Government  that  no  serious  danger  w^as  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  movement.  Sinn  Fein  was  popularly  supposed  to  repre-  | 
sent  nothing  more  than  abstract  approval  of  an  Irish  Itepublic, 
combined  with  the  encouragement  of  the  Irish  language  and  Irish 
manufacture. 

This  view  has,  indeed,  proved  a  grievous  mistake  for  which  a  j 
terrible  price  has  been  paid.  But  the  fact  remains  that  sedition  1 
has  no  roots  in  the  country.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  | 
ardently  support  the  Nationalist  Constitutional  Movement,  against 
which  the  rising  was  specially  directed.  When  the  rising  was  at  J 
its  height  the  sympathy  of  the  citizens  of  all  classes  was  freely  ' 
expressed  with  the  military  who  were  engaged  in  suppressing  it. 
The  insignificance  of  the  faction  responsible  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  for  a  policy  of  mercy.  The  movement  is  at  an  end 
completely  and  for  ever.  There  is  no  need  to  stamp  out  the  , 
smouldering  embers,  for  they  are  already  extinguished. 

The  Sinn  Fein  proclamation  which  inaugurated  the  rising  was 
a  document  at  once  grotesque  and  pathetic. 

Seven  men,  unrepresentative,  unregarded,  and  unknown  outside 
the  ambit  of  their  own  small  organisation,  ignoring  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  not  merely  of  the  Unionist  minority,  but  of  the  overwhelming 
Nationalist  majority  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  claimed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  declared  themselves  the  self-selected 
governors  of  the  country. 

“The  Irish  Eepublic,”  they  proclaimed,  “is  entitled  to,  and 
hereby  claims,  the  allegiance  of  every  Irishman  and  Irishwoman. 
The  Eepublic  guarantees  religious  and  civil  liberty,  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities  to  all  its  citizens,  and  declares  its  resolve 
to  pursue  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation  and 
of  all  its  parts,  cherishing  all  the  children  of  the  nation  equally 
and  oblivious  of  the  differences  carefully  fostered  by  an  alien 
Government  which  have  divided  a  minority  from  the  majority  in 
the  past. 

“Until  our  arms  have  brought  the  opportune  moment  for  the 
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establishment  of  permanent  National  Government  representative 
of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  and  elected  by  the  suffrage  of  all 
her  men  and  women,  the  Provisional  Government  hereby  con¬ 
stituted  will  administer  the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  Republic 
in  trust  for  the  i>eople.” 

There  can  be  conceived  nothing  more  preposterous  than  this 
claim  of  a  small  minority,  in  the  name  of  freedom,  to  govern  the 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  against  their  will.  But  there  is 
pathos  as  well  as  arrogance  in  the  proclamation.  The  appeal  to 
j  the  undying  spirit  of  Irish  Nationality  has  the  ring  of  honest,  if 
j  misguided,  enthusiasm. 

“Irishmen  and  Irishwomen, — In  the  name  of  God  and  of  the 
]  dead  generations  from  which  she  receives  her  old  traditions  of 
nationhood,  Ireland  through  us  summons  her  children  to  her  flag 
and  strikes  for  her  freedom.” 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  some  amongst  the  leaders  were 
j  corrupted  by  German  promises  or  German  gold,  but  the  rank  and 
I  file  were  undoubtedly  inspired  by  a  disinterested,  though  mis- 
'  guided  and  fanatical,  devotion.  They  gave  pledges  of  their 
sincerity.  In  a  cause  which  even  they  could  hardly  regard  as 
i  other  than  desperate  they  risked  their  lives  and  lost  them. 

These  were  no  vulgar  marauders  in  quest  of  plunder.  The 
Proclamation’s  earnest  protest  against  “rapine”  was  rigidly 
obeyed.  There  was  no  looting,  no  wanton  destruction  of  property 
'  by  the  Sinn  Feiners,  though  in  the  first  two  days  the  police  were 
withdrawn  and  the  wealth  of  the  city  was  absolutely  at  their 
disposal. 

Such  looting  as  occurred  was  solely  the  work  almost  entirely 
of  women  and  children,  and  the  Sinn  Feiners  exerted  themselves 
to  the  limit  of  their  powers  to  prevent  it.  It  must  be  added  that 
the  honesty  and  self-restraint  of  the  great  majority  of  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  Dublin,  even  when  pressed  hard  for  food  which 
could  be  had  for  the  taking,  was  beyond  all  praise.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  any  city  in  Europe  could  have  issued  so  unsmirched 
from  such  an  ordeal. 

All  the  same,  the  result  of  the  rising  has  been  entirely  disastrous 
to  Dublin.  Apart  from  the  lamentable  loss  of  life,  a  large  area  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  many  isolated  buildings  elsewhere,  have 
been  totally  destroyed  by  artillery  or  by  fire. 

Many  reliable  authorities  whom  I  have  consulted  assure  me 
that  five  millions  sterling  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  loss  of 
property  in  the  city.  A  full  half  of  spacious  Sackville  Street, 
the  pride  of  Dublin,  which  Irishmen  boasted  to  be  the  finest 
thoroughfare  in  Europe,  is  in  absolute  ruin.  The  palatial  build¬ 
ings  are  level  with  the  ground,  or  only  the  scorched  shells  survive, 
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threatening  to  topple  over  into  the  street.  Of  the  General  Post 
Office,  beaten  down  by  shell  fire,  only  the  outer  walls  survive. 
In  the  neighbouring  streets  the  ruin  is  not  less  complete.  The 
insane  revolt  has  resulted,  not  merely  in  wholesale  destruction  of 
property,  but  widespread  misery  to  those  who  have  been  thrown 
out  of  employment. 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  ringleaders,  whose  recklessness 
and  folly  were  responsible  for  this  colossal  disaster,  should  be 
sternly  dealt  with,  but  true  statesmanship,  no  less  than  humanity, 
urges  that  mercy  should  be  extended  to  their  deluded  followers. 

The  Government,  with  whom  the  issue  rests  of  vengeance  or 
mercy,  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  the  rising.  The  most 
obvious  precautions  prompted  by  care  and  foresight  would  have 
prevented  it.  Mr.  Birrell’s  desire  to  present  a  united  front  in 
Ireland,  in  face  of  the  foreign  enemy,  was  recognised  and  applauded 
by  Sir  Edward  Carson.  That  necessity  restrained  the  Chief 
Secretary  from  the  suppression  of  the  Sinn  Fein  Movement. 

But  suppression  is  one  thing,  precaution  is  another.  If  sup¬ 
pression  was  inadvisable,  precaution  was  essential.  There  had 
been  ample  warning  to  put  a  man  of  ordinary  vigilance  on  his 
guard.  Five  hundred  soldiers  judiciously  distributed  to  protect 
the  public  buildings  of  Dublin  which  were  seized  by  the  Sinn 
Feiners  would  infallibly  have  prevented  the  rising.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  a  garrison  of  fifty  men  at  the  General  Post 
Office,  which  was  the  central  point  of  the  revolt,  would  have  in 
itself  sufficed.  This  negligence  of  the  Government  is  strongly 
urged  by  the  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  public  compensation  for  the  owners  of  property  who 
suffered  by  its  direct  consequence.  With  a  vigorous  and  vigilant 
Irish  Government  in  pow'er  the  disaster  could  not  have  occurred. 

But  a  still  heavier  responsibility  rests  with  the  Government  by 
reason  of  its  toleration  of  conditional  rebellion  in  Ulster.  The 
recent  rising  in  Dublin  must  have  caused  a  searching  of  conscience 
amongst  those  who  advised  and  promoted  the  organisation  and 
arming  of  malcontents  in  Ulster  for  violent  resistance  to  the 
Supreme  Constitutional  authority  of  the  Empire.  After  all,  the 
Sinn  P’einers  did  no  more  than  Sir  Edw’ard  Carson  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  threatened  to  do.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  Sinn  Fein 
rebels  should  have  been  encouraged  by  the  toleration  of  the  Ulster 
preparations  for  rebellion.  If  a  rebellious  rising  had  not  been 
preached  in  Belfast,  there  would  never  have  been  a  rebellious  rising 
in  Dublin.  If  there  had  been  no  Ulster  volunteers  there  would 
have  been  no  Sinn  Fein  volunteers.  If  the  Ulster  volunteers  had 
not  been  allowed  to  import  arms,  the  Sinn  Fein  volunteers  could 
never  have  imported  them. 
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Out  of  evil  good  may  come.  The  disastrous  Sinn  Fein  rising 
in  Dublin  must  end  for  ever  the  dangerous  propaganda  of  a 
“loyalist”  rebellion  in  Ulster.  The  conjunction  of  Sir  Edward 
Carson  with  Mr.  Eedmond  in  deprecating  a  policy  of  vengeance 
may  happily  lead  to  further  co-operation  between  them  from 
which  may  be  evolved  a  system  of  Irish  Government  to  be  cheer¬ 
fully  accepted  by  all  classes  of  the  community. 

In  their  dealing  with  the  captured  Sinn  Feiners  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  well  advised  to  follow,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  humane 
and  statesmanlike  action  of  General  Botha  in  dealing  with  the 
Boer  rising  which  he  so  properly  suppressed.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  rightly,  though  a  few  capital  sentences  were  pronounced, 
only  one  capital  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  in  connection  with 
the  Boer  rising.  General  de  Wet,  the  most  prominent  and 
formidable  of  the  rebels,  suffered  merely  a  short  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment. 

Ko  objection  can  be  taken  to  all  possible  precautions  against 
future  rebellions  in  Ireland.  The  Arms  Act,  for  example,  should 
never  have  been  repealed.  It  was  a  grievous  mistake  for  the 
Irish  party  to  demand  its  repeal  and  for  the  Government  to  yield 
f  to  that  demand.  Instead  of  having  been  repealed  in  Ireland,  it 
should  have  been  extended  to  England.  The  i^eaceful  citizen 
!  has,  as  a  rule,  no  business  with  rifle  or  revolver ;  if  he  needs  one 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  apply  for  a  licence.  The  grandiloquent 
phrase,  “It  is  the  right  of  every  freeman  to  carry  arms,”  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  barbarous  days  when  the  right  w^as  the 
I  distinction  between  the  freeman  and  the  serf.  In  civilised  times 
'  that  “right”  too  often  means  the  facility  for  one  freeman 
slaughtering  another. 

No  reasonable  objection  could  be  taken  to  a  general  disarma¬ 
ment  in  Ireland  to  which  all  loyal  subjects.  Nationalist  and 
Unionist,  would  no  doubt  cheerfully  submit,  and  to  which  the 

I  minute  seditious  minority  would  be  constrained  to  submit.  Such 
disarmament  would  remove  the  last  pretext  for  dealing  severely 
with  the  Sinn  Feiners  now  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  for  further  captures  amongst  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
movement. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  mainly  to  the  Dublin  citizens  and 
to  the  Irish  soldiers  belongs  the  credit  for  the  prompt  and  fearless 
suppression  of  the  rising.  By  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
1  Press,  Nationalist  and  Unionist,  the  Dublin  priests  behaved  with 
splendid  patriotism  and  heroism.  Not  merely  did  they  discharge, 
t  under  the  hottest  fires,  their  sacred  function  of  succouring  the 
wounded  and  comforting  the  dying ;  they  also  acted  as  fearless 
ambassadors  between  the  military  and  the  strongholds  of  the 
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beleaguered  and  desperate  Sinn  Feiners.  Carrying  a  white  flag, 
they  entered  the  Sinn  Fein  forts  and,  by  their  earnest  exhorta¬ 
tions,  induced  a  surrender.  But  for  them  the  struggle  might  have 
been  protracted  for  months,  as  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
storm  the  rebel  strongholds  and  lay  a  great  portion  of  the  city  in  I 
ruins.  The  priests,  I  have  reason  to  know,  are  ardent  and 
unanimous  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  mercy.  In  virtue  of  their 
invaluable  services,  their  view's  should  assuredly  weigh  with  the 
Government.  , 

The  Irish  soldiers  have  an  equal  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
Government.  The  4th  and  5th  divisions  of  the  Dublin  Fusiliers 
fought  as  gallantly  in  defence  of  their  native  city,  amid  the  cheers 
of  the  citizens,  as  they  fought  a  year  ago  at  the  memorable  landing  I 
at  Sedd-el-Bahr.  The  2nd  and  3rd  Battalions  of  the  old  18th,  and  f 
of  the  Boyal  Irish  Bifles,  were  not  less  conspicuous  in  the  defence.  L 

An  Irish  officer  with  whom  I  had  a  long  conversation  immedi-  1 
ately  after  the  surrender  of  the  rebels  assured  me  that  the  service  P 
in  Dublin  had  been  more  dangerous  than  any  he  had  experienced  . 
during  his  year’s  campaigning  in  Flanders,  for  the  soldier  never  I 
knew  from  which  side  the  attack  w'ould  be  made.  He  st)oke  I 
enthusiastically  of  the  courage  of  his  men ;  it  was  with  difficulty,  j 
he  declared,  that  they  could  be  induced  to  take  shelter,  even  W’hen 
the  fire  w'as  hottest. 

One  little  incident  he  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  their  cool¬ 
ness  under  fire. 

A  brisk  fusillade  swept  an  open  street  w'here  a  soldier  w^as  i 
observed  lying  flat  on  his  face  with  his  rifle  beside  him.  A 
surgeon,  believing  him  to  be  wounded,  rushed  from  an  adjoining 
street  to  carry  him  to  safety.  “Are  you  wounded?”  he  shouted 
as  he  approached. 

The  soldier  turned  to  him  with  a  humorous  grin  on  his  face. 
“Not  yet,  governor,”  he  cheerily  replied. 

Nothing  in  the  European  war  was  more  gallant  than  the  action 
of  Second  Lieutenant  E.  W.  McCammond,  of  the  Irish  Bifles,  in 
carrying  a  w^arning  to  his  comrades  at  Portobello  Barracks.  As 
he  was  riding  to  his  quarters  he  overtook  a  body  of  Sinn  Feiners 
advancing  to  attack  the  barrack,  which  was  feebly  held.  His 
horse  took  fright  at  the  turmoil,  but  he  succeeded  in  w'heeling 
him  round,  and,  equipped  only  wdth  a  cane,  he  broke  his  way 
through  the  troop  of  armed  men,  and,  though  fired  upon  and 
wounded,  was  in  time  to  warn  the  barrack  and  so  defeat  the 
attack. 

But  though  the  Irish  soldiers  fought  with  such  determined 
courage  in  defence  of  the  Irish  capital,  they  displayed  against  their 
foes  none  of  that  resentment  which  German  savagery  provoked. 
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i  “Poor  beggars,”  remarked  one  private  who  had  been  in  the 
'  thick  of  it,  “I  thought  it  a  pity  to  shoot  them  when  the  fight  was 
over ;  sure,  they  fancied  they  were  doing  it  for  the  good  of  the 
j  old  country.” 

A  very  touching  incident  illustrating  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Irish  soldiers  fought  in  the  streets  in  Dublin  is  recorded  in  a 
I  Unionist  organ,  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail. 

“In  one  of  the  side  streets  a  rebel  sniper  was  potting  persistently 
I  at  a  Dublin  Fusilier.  He  was  only  a  boy,”  the  soldier  said,  ‘‘and, 
judging  by  the  bullet  splashes  he  was  making  on  the  wall  beside 
me,  he  was  using  an  old  Mauser.  I  shouted  to  him  not  to  be  a 
fool  and  to  go  away  out  of  that.  His  only  reply  was  to  take 
I  deliberate  aim  and  fire  at  me  again.  I  shouted  to  him  to  go  away, 
or  I  would  shoot  him.  He  fired  at  me  again,  and  his  aim  was 
improving,  for  he  very  nearly  got  me.  What  could  I  do,  sir?  I 
am  a  father  myself,  but  I  had  to  put  his  lights  out.” 

The  Irish  soldiers  who  fought  and  conquered  their  misguided 
fellow-countrymen  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  are  the  same  patriotic 

I  Irishmen  who  wear  their  shamrock  in  the  trenches  on  St.  Patrick’s 
day  and  sing  ‘‘God  Save  Ireland”  when  they  deliver  their  irre¬ 
sistible  charges  on  the  Huns.  Never  was  their  loyalty  more 
severely  tested  than  in  that  brief  Dublin  campaign,  and  splendidly 
it  stood  the  test.  From  the  comment  in  the  French  Press  Irish 
feeling  on  the  subject  was  fully  appreciated  by  our  gallant  Allies  in 
France.  An  interesting  illustration  of  that  feeling  came  under 
my  notice  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  my  family  from  a  generous- 
^  hearted  French  lady,  who,  at  the  inception  of  the  war,  devoted 
herself  to  nursing  the  wounded. 

I  ‘‘Je  vous  plains  en  Irlande,”  she  writes,  ‘‘plus  que  nous  en 
,  1914,  car  ce  n’etait  que  les  Allemands  que  nous  attendions, 

tandis  que  chez  vous  un  grand  nombre  d’lrlandais  auront  ete 
tue  par  des  Irlandais.”  The  same  spirit,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
animates  the  citizens  of  Dublin. 

For  over  a  week  Dublin  was  in  the  throes  of  a  siege,  shut  out 
from  all  communication  with  the  outer  world,  sorely  stinted  in 
food,  illumined  with  the  flames  of  vast  conflagrations,  and  echoing 
night  and  *day  to  the  rattle  of  rifle  and  machine-guns  and  the  roar 
of  artillery.  The  citizens  of  Dublin  have  unquestionably  suffered 
most  by  this  insane  revolt.  In  Dublin,  if  anywhere,  the  spirit 
of  revenge  might  be  supposed  to  exist,  but  from  all  I  can  gather 
the  citizens  of  Dublin  of  all  classes  and  creeds  are  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  policy  of  mercy.  Sympathy  with  the  rising  there  is 
none,  but  there  is  a  widespread  pity  for  its  dupes  and  victims. 
The  feeling  is  abroad  through  the  city  that  justice  has  been 
more  than  vindicated  by  the  numerous  executions  that  have  been 
already  announced. 
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To  the  Sinn  Fein  prisoners  of  military  age  now  in  their  hands 
the  Government  might  offer  the  chance  of  expiating  their  offence 
by  military  service  abroad.  These  men  have  at  least  proved  their 
courage,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  surviving  sympathy  with 
Germany  would  prevent  an  acceptance  of  the  offer. 

For  the  rest,  a  policy  of  mercy  for  the  dupes  and  compensation 
for  the  victims  of  the  rising  could  not  fail  to  have  most  salutary 
effect  on  Irish  feeling  at  home  and  abroad.  It  too  often  happens 
that  the  blood  of  rebels  is  the  seed  of  rebellion.  The  unnecessary 
and  merciless  severity  with  which  former  risings  were  suppressed 
in  Ireland  is  largely  responsible  for  the  bitterness  of  feeling  by 
which  the  recent  rising  was  inspired. 

The  Irish  nation  as  a  whole  has  deserved  well  of  the  Empire 
in  the  great  crises  of  its  fate.  The  Irish  soldiers  have  pre-eminently 
distinguished  themselves  in  every  theatre  of  the  world-wide  war, 
and  not  least  in  the  prompt  extinction  of  the  outbreak  in  Dublin, 
for  which  they  have  earned  in  conjunction  with  the  Constabulary 
the  special  praise  of  His  Gracious  Majesty,  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
and  of  the  General  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland. 
For  such  services  no  reward  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  more 
cordially  appreciated  than  a  policy  of  generosity  for  the  stricken 
city  of  Dublin  and  of  mercy  for  their  grossly  misguided  fellow- 
countrymen. 

Vengeance  has  heretofore  followed  every  revolt  in  Ireland ;  it 
is  about  time  that  mercy  should  at  last  be  given  a  trial. 

Judex. 


DISEAELI’S  MERIDIAN. 


Even  middle-age  cannot  make  Disraeli  uninteresting,  as  all  who 
read  Mr.  Buckle’s  fourth  volume^  will  agree.  In  a  well-known 
passage  of  Sibyl  Disraeli  muses  on  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
historical  personages  over  whom  “a  mysterious  oblivion  is 
encouraged  to  creep,”  and  his  instance  of  a  ‘‘suppressed  char¬ 
acter”  is  Lord  Shelburne.  There  seems  no  danger  of  oblivion 
creeping  over  Disraeli  any  more  than  over  Samuel  Johnson,  or 
Buonaparte,  or  Chatham.  Why  are  some  individuals  perennially 
interesting,  while  others,  more  powerful,  perhaps,  or  more 
successful  in  their  lives,  fall  into  ‘‘the  dusty  crypt  of  darkened 
forms  and  faces  ”  ?  What  are  the  qualities  that  arrest  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  man’s  contemporaries  and  of  posterity?  Many  poets, 
painters,  philosophers,  scientists  are  only  discovered  after  death. 
It  is  different  with  statesmen  and  soldiers.  But  many  party 
leaders,  like  the  second  Pitt,  Peel,  and  Gladstone,  absorb  public 
attention  while  they  live,  and  after  their  death  become  mere 
names,  pegs  on  which  the  historian  hangs  a  tale.  The  striking 
thing  about  Disraeli  is  that,  largely  as  he  loomed  in  the  eye  of 
his  contemporaries,  the  interest  in  his  career  and  character  grows 
stronger  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Has  any  other  statesman 
been  put  upon  the  stage  within  thirty-five  years  of  his 
death?  Yet  in  the  middle  of  a  fearful  war  people  go  to  see  the 
play,  and  read  the  book  which  Mr.  Buckle  has  composed  with  so 
much  dramatic  skill  and  historical  insight.  What  is  the  secret 
of  Disraeli’s  posthumous  popularity? 

There  are  many  reasons.  Disraeli  was  the  first  pure-bred 
Hebrew  who  attained  to  supreme  political  power.  There  have 
been  financial  Jews  ever  since  the  world  began — thousands  of 
them — and  there  have  been  musical,  artistic,  literary  Jews  by  the 
hundred.  But  never  before  did  a  Jew  ‘‘break  his  birth’s  invidi¬ 
ous  bar”  with  such  force  as  to  rule  a  world- wide  Empire.  This 
is  a  point  of  great  historical  interest.  In  a  letter  to  Mary  Glad¬ 
stone  at  the  moment  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  death  Lord  Acton 
wrote  :  ‘‘The  Pall  Mall  resumes  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  have  been 
intensely  interesting.  None  seemed  to  me  too  severe,  but  some 
were  shocking  at  the  moment.  He  was  quite  remarkable  enough 
to  fill  a  column  of  Eloge.  Some  one  wrote  to  me  yesterday  that 
no  Jew  for  1,800  years  has  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  world. 
That  would  be  no  Jew  since  St.  Paul ;  and  it  is  very  startling. 
But,  putting  aside  literature,  and,  therefore,  Spinoza  and  Heine, 
(1)  Life  of  Disraeli.  Buckle.  Vol.  IV.,  1855-68.  John  Murray. 
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almost  simultaneously  with  Disraeli,  a  converted  Jew,  Stahl,  a 
man  without  birth  or  fortune,  became  the  leader  of  the  Prussian 
Conservative  and  aristocratic  Party.  He  led  them  from  about  1850 
to  1860,  when  he  died  ;  and  he  was  intellectually  far  superior  to 
Disraeli — I  should  say  the  greatest  reasoner  that  has  ever  served 
the  Conservative  cause.  But  he  never  obtained  power  or  deter¬ 
mined  any  important  event.  Lassalle  died  after  two  years  of 
agitation.  Benjamin,  the  soul  of  the  Confederate  Ministry,  now 
rising  to  the  first  rank  of  English  law^yers,  had  too  short  and  too 
disastrous  a  public  career.  In  short,  I  have  not  yet  found  an 
answer.”  This  is  characteristic,  for  who  but  Tiord  Acton  ever 
heard  of  Stahl?  Another  source  of  attraction  was  the  unlikeness 
of  Disraeli  to  everybody  else — in  appearance,  manners,  speech, 
and  thought.  The  nickname  of  “Old  Oddity”  explains  a  good 
deal  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  celebrity.  I  was  present  at  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords  w'hen  Lord  Beaconsfield  explained  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin. 

“With  grave 

Asp6ct  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seem’d 

A  pillar  of  State  :  deep  on  his  front  engraven 

Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care.” 

It  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  his  superiority  to  the 
surrounding  i>eers.  As  he  spoke,  somehow  or  other,  the  Gran- 
villes,  the  Derbys,  and  the  Salisl)urys  seemed  to  shrink  into  con¬ 
ventional  mediocrities.  Bagehot  will  have  it  that  Disraeli’s  mind 
was  intensely  receptive  of  immediate  impressions,  but  unoriginal, 
uncreative.  Bagehot  was  fond  of  paradoxes,  and  this  is  one  of 
his  most  foolish.  The  education  of  our  public  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities  has  indisputable  merits,  but  it  has  the  fault  of  turning  out  its 
pupils  in  a  conventional  mould.  Disraeli  had  not  learned  to  speak 
at  “Pop”  or  the  Union;  he  taught  himself  on  the  hustings  and 
rehearsed  in  his  father’s  library.  It  was  his  detachment  from  the 
vulgar  prejudices  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  his  isolated  and 
purely  literary  upbringing,  that  gave  freshness  and  force  to  his 
speculations  on  politics. 

A  large  number  of  persons  in  all  Parties — Whigs,  Tories, 
Radicals,  and  “(xigadibs  the  literary  man”;  Carlyle*  Bagehot, 
Gladstone,  Bright,  Robert  Cecil,  Acton,  Beresford  Hope;  the 
Saturday,  Edinburgh,  and  Quarterly  Reviews  all  combined  to 
spread  the  legend  that  Disraeli  was  a  wicked  and  immoral  man. 
They  shook  their  heads  over  his  shiftiness,  and  gossiped  about 
his  debts.  They  could  not  have  contributed  more  surely  and 
effectively  to  the  ]>opular  interest  in  his  career.  For  who  does 
not  care  more  about  Becky  Sharp  than  about  Amelia  or  Laura? 
Thackeray  intended  that  we  should  love  Amelia  and  despise 
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Becky.  But  Amelia  and  Laura  are  bores  with  their  virtue  and 
meekness,  while  we  follow  with  the  keenest  interest,  not  always 
distinguishable  from  admiration,  the  turns  and  shifts  and  plots 
and  combinations  with  which  the  dauntless  Becky  fought  the 
world  from  the  bandbox  in  Curzon  Street.  Nothing  excites  curi¬ 
osity  and  sympathy  so  strongly  as  the  suspicion  of  skeletons  in 
the  cupboard,  of  secret  debts,  of  struggles  behind  the  curtain. 
Gladstone  was  a  pattern  of  propriety  and  prosperity.  He  never 
swore ;  he  shuddered  at  the  smell  of  tobacco ;  he  frowned  at  a 
Kabelaisian  anecdote ;  he  probably  never  had  a  debt  in  his  life. 
That  is  why  his  biography,  apart  from  his  public  transactions,  is 
quite  uninteresting,  and  will  be  read  by  nobody  a  hundred  years 
hence.  As  for  his  superiority  over  his  rival  in  the  matter  of 
unselfishness  and  public  virtue,  Mr.  Buckle  has  effectively  dispelled 
that  legend.  It  appears  that  not  once,  but  twice  or  thrice, 
Disraeli  offered  to  give  up  to  Gladstone  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons  if  he  would  join  the  Conservative  Party,  which  at  that 
time  he  sup[)orted  by  his  voice  and  pen.  The  celebrated  letter  is 
too  long  to  quote,  but  I  believe  everyone  will  admit  that  it  is  a 
model  of  manly  self-effacement  and  chivalrous  obeisance  to  a  rival. 
It  made  no  impression  on  Gladstone ;  he  had  other  and  longer 
views ;  he  was  far  too  astute  to  be  touched  by  his  rival’s  generous 
impulse ;  he  coldly  declined  Disraeli’s  offer.  If  there  was  one 
man  whom  Gladstone  abused  in  private  and  resolutely  opposed  in 
public  it  was  Lord  Palmerston.  In  1859  Gladstone  supported 
Lord  Derby’s  Government  against  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  accepted  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  Palmerston’s  Government.  The  reason  was  plain. 
Palmerston  was  verging  on  his  eightieth  year  ;  Bussell  was  nearly 
as  old ;  Gladstone  saw  that  if  he  joined  the  Liberals  he  must 
succeed  to  the  leadership,  and  so  he  joined  them.  And  yet  Glad¬ 
stone  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  pattern  of  public 
virtue,  while  Disraeli  was  treated  to  “thimble-rigger,”  “conjurer,” 
“charlatan,”  “self-seeking  adventurer.”  By  the  aid  of  Mr.  Buckle 
we  see  these  things  more  clearly  now,  and  Disraeli  gains  much  by 
the  contrast  with  the  unctuous  rectitude  of  his  great  opponent. 
The  crowning  quality  of  Disraeli’s  attractiveness  was  his  wit. 
“With  words,”  said  Mephistopheles  to  Faust,  “you  can  do  every¬ 
thing”  ;  and  certainly  Disraeli’s  power  over  the  English  language 
is  only  comparable  to  Byron’s.  England,  like  all  democracies, 
is  governed  by  words  ;  but  witty  words  have  alw^ays  been  rare,  and 
seem  nowadays  to  have  disappeared.  Gladstone  governed  by 
words,  as  does  Mr.  Asquith,  but  in  neither  is  there  a  spark  of  wit 
or  humour ;  and  even  the  Irish ,  under  Messrs.  Eedmond  and 
Dillon,  have  grown  dull.  For  sheer  wit  and  irresistible  drollery, 
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Disra-eli’s  speech  at  Slough  on  the  collapse  of  Cardwell’s  vote  of 
censure  cannot  be  beaten,  and  has  never  even  been  approached  in 
political  literature.  Who  could  be  long  or  seriously  angry  with 
a  man  who  rejoiced,  in  the  heat  of  the  Keform  battle,  that  “a 
good  broad  piece  of  furniture  separated  him  from  Gladstone  ” ; 
who  described  Lord  Shaftesbury  as  “Gamaliel  himself  with  the 
broad  phylacteries  of  faction  on  his  forehead  ”  ;  who  s^wke  of 
“the  stately  cynicism”  of  Sir  James  Graham  and  “the  Batavian 
grace  ”  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  ;  who  pictured  the  Treasury  Bench 
as  “a  row  of  extinct  volcanoes”  ;  and  who  dismissed  Peel’s  hack¬ 
neyed  quotations  with  the  remark  that  “they  were  the  better 
appreciated  because  most  of  them  had  already  received  the  meed 
of  Parliamentary  approbation  ”  ? 

The  pregnant  lesson  w'hich  Disraeli’s  meridian  should  convey 
to  the  present  generation  is  the  value,  or,  rather,  the  neeessity,  of 
a  powerful  leader  of  the  Opposition.  Three-fourths  of  Disraeli’s 
life  were  spent  in  the  position  in  which,  as  Mr.  Buckle  teaches  us 
by  inexpugnable  records,  he  shared  the  cares,  though  not  the  cash 
or  the  credit,  of  Government.  This  unfair  partition  of  rewards 
and  punishments  was  not  of  Disraeli’s  choosing,  though  he  saw 
clearly  the  reason  of  it.  Palmerston  w^as  a  Conservative  in  the 
skin  of  a  Liberal.  The  middle  class,  then  the  rulers  of  England, 
knew  this,  and  were  content  that  Palmerston  should  check  the 
Badicals,  and  that  Disraeli  should  check  Palmerston  and  Bussell 
in  their  foreign  policy.  Lord  Derby  also  knew  it,  and  with  his 
racing  and  his  Lancashire  rents  in  his  pocket,  was  content  to  visit 
the  House  of  Lords  betw^een  his  fits  of  gout  and  fire  an  occasional 
broadside  into  “old  Pam.”  But  Disraeli  was  naturally  far  from 
contented,  as  is  showm  by  the  following  passage  from  a  draft 
letter  to  Horsman,  WTitten  in  1859  just  before  the  fall  of  the 
second  Derby  Administration  :  “If  the  usual  combination  throws 
us  out.  Lord  Palmerston  is  to  be  the  next  man  and  will  form  a 
Government  with  his  friends,  and  is  to  be  supported,  not  generally, 
but  unvaryingly,  by  mine  sitting  opposite  to  him.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  govern  the  country  well,  but  I  do  not  see  why  he 
should  do  it  better  than  us,  nor  do  I  see  why  this  hocus-pocus 
should  be  perpetually  repeated.”  It  was  to  avoid  the  impending 
fate  of  this  perpetual  hocus-pocus  that  Disraeli  made  such  frantic 
attempts  to  get  Graham,  Gladstone,  or  Palmerston  to  join  forces 
with  him.  “Dis  aliter  visum”:  it  was  not  to  be.  Of 
Disraeli’s  controlling  influence  over  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country  from  the  Opposition  bench  there  are  proofs  on  every  page 
of  this  history.  Disraeli  was  the  first  statesman  to  establish  the 
patriotic  doctrine  (so  dangerously  perverted  at  the  present  hour) 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  Opposition  to  support  the  Government  in 
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the  prosecution  of  a  war,  provided  the  Government  does  prosecute 
it  earnestly.  He  took  no  party  advantage  of  Eoebuck’s 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  scandalous  mismanagement  of  the 
Crimean  War.  But  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  gained  by  the  wmr,  he  pressed  the  Government,  in 
the  teeth  of  a  bellicose  Press  and  angry  public,  to  make  an  early 
peace,  as  they  did.  The  Indian  Mutiny  broke  out  under  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  Government,  which  followed  the  Aberdeen  Coalition.  With 
a  prescience,  as  rare  as  the  courage  by  which  it  was  supported, 
Disraeli  set  himself  against  the  policy  of  vindictiveness,  which 
the  massacre  of  Cawmpore  and  the  siege  of  Lucknow  and  Delhi 
excited  in  this  country.  Luckily,  on  the  sudden  expulsion  of 
Palmerston  from  office  by  the  French  Colonels,  the  settlement  of 
India  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Derby  Government.  Disraeli,  in 
a  minority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  after  literally  laughing 
Palmerston  and  his  satellites  out  of  court,  modified  Lord 
Canning’s  policy  of  confiscation  in  Oude,  and  transferred  the 
Government  of  India  from  “John  Company”  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council.  When  w’e  read  Bagehot’s  sneer  at  Disraeli’s 
constructive  capacity,  and  remember  his  epigram  that  “Disraeli’s 
chaff  was  exquisite,  but  his  wheat  was  poor  stuff,”  let  us  correct 
it  by  remembering  that  in  a  brief  year’s  tenure  of  office  without 
a  majority  Disraeli  created  the  system  by  which  our  Indian 
Empire  is  governed  at  this  hour.  Before  passing  from  this  topic 
of  Disraeli’s  creative  or  legislative  power,  let  me  add  that  in  1867, 
when  Disraeli  w'as  in  office  for  two  years  and  a  half,  again  without 
a  majority,  he  placed  u^xju  the  Statute  Book  the  British  North 
America  Act,  which  provided  the  Dominion  of  Canada  with  the 
charter  of  its  liberty  and  progress.  It  is  literal  truth  to  say  that 
I  in  three  years,  while  wrestling  with  a  factious  majority,  Disraeli 
did  more  for  the  British  Empire  than  Palmerston  and  Gladstone 
achieved  in  fifty  years,  supported  as  they  were  by  a  complaisant 
Press  and  their  well-disciplined  battalions  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Over  the  reckless  and  often  ridiculous  European 
policy  of  Russell  and  Palmerston  a  very  salutary  control  was 
exercised  by  Disraeli.  An  alliance  with  France  was,  as  Mr. 
Buckle  says,  the  root  of  Disraeli’s  foreign  policy ;  but  in  his 
desire  to  forward  it  he  took  a  perfectly  unpardonable  step  in 
1859.  Disraeli  had  not  a  high  idea  of  the  ability  of  Lord  Cowley  ; 
he  thought  that  he  w'as  not  as  alert  and  well-informed  as  an 
Ambassador  ought  to  b*e,  and  (still  worse)  that  he  was  not  on 
good  terms  with  the  French  emperor.  He  despatched  his  private 
secretary,  Mr.  Ralph  Earle — “infelix  puer  atque  impar  congressus 
Achilli” — on  a  secret  mission  to  Paris  to  pump,  if  possible, 
Naiwleon  III.  France  was  on  the  brink  of  that  short  war  with 
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Austria  which  restored  Lombardy  to  Italy,  and  it  was  essential 
that  the  British  Government  should  have  first-hand  information. 
The  mission  was  a  failure,  for  Napoleon  was  quite  as  sphinx-like 
as  Disraeli,  and  declined  to  be  pumped  by  an  audacious  boy  of 
twenty-three.  But  the  impropriety  of  Disraeli’s  conduct  is 
obvious,  and  his  only  excuse  is  that  his  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
Malmesbury,  was  indolent  and  incompetent,  and  that  his  Ambas¬ 
sador  was  not  at  the  centre  of  things  in  Paris.  Still,  our  diplo¬ 
macy  would  be  ten  times  more  dangerous  than  it  is  if  the  Prime 
Minister  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  to  communicate 
with  foreign  Powers  by  his  private  secretary  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Ambassador.  Yet  you  • 
never  can  tell.  What  might  have  happened  if  Mr.  Asquith  had  | 
secretly  despatched  Mr.  Bonham  Carter  to  talk  to  the  Kaiser  in 
1914  without  telling  Sir  Edward  Grey  or  Sir  Edward  Goschen?  \ 
What,  indeed?  Whatever  might  have  happened,  it  could  not 
have  been  worse  than  what  has  happened. 

It  was  chiefly  in  regard  to  British  policy  towards  Austria,  ' 
Prussia,  and  Russia  that  Disraeli’s  steadying  influence  was  felt. 
Two  more  perfectly  reckless  old  men  than  Palmerston  and  Russell 
probably  never  governed  Great  Britain.  Palmerston,  w^ho  never 
lifted  a  finger  to  help  the  cause  of  Liberalism  at  home— who, 
indeed,  devoted  his  masterly  inactivity  to  blocking  Parliamentary 
reform — was  very  fond  of  lecturing  the  absolute  Monarchies  of 
Europe  about  Liberty.  Palmerston  and  Russell  wrote  and  talked  as 
if  they  were  prepared  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  for  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  Poland,  with  Austria  for  the  restoration  of  Venetia,  and  with  j 
Prussia  and  Austria  for  the  protection  of  Denmark  in  her  defence  | 
of  the  Duchies.  Disraeli  pointed  out  that  to  interfere  with  the  i 
affairs  of  great  Continental  Monarchies,  unless  you  are  prepared  i 
to  back  your  interference  with  armies,  is  to  court  rebuffs  and  | 
humiliation.  He  knew  that  England  w’as  not  prepared  to  embark 
on  a  second  European  war  within  a  few  years  of  the  Crimean 
War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny.  He  believed  that  such  a  war  might 
range  France  against  us ;  and  with  the  secret  but  powerful  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Court  he  succeeded  in  preventing  the  Government 
from  plunging  us  into  a  policy  of  adventures  for  which  %ve  were 
not  armed.  Against  the  snubs  and  buffets  which  rained  upon  Lord 
John  Russell  from  the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Paris, 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  not  concerned  to  protect  him. 
The  prestige  of  England  on  the  Continenf  sank  very  low  in  these 
years,  though  it  must  remain  a  disputed  point  whether  it  was 
Queen  Victoria  who,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  prevented  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  going  to  war  with  Prussia  and  Austria  in  defence  of 
Denmark. 
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There  are  several  letters  in  this  volume  between  the  Queen  and 
Disraeli  which  let  us  into  the  secret  of  the  statesman’s  success  as 
a  courtier.  Disraeli’s  insight  into  the  foibles  of  the  men  and 
women  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  was  almost  “diabolical,”  to 
use  Gladstone’s  favourite  epithet.  After  a  visit  to  Woburn  he 
thus  characterises  one  of  the  phalanx  of  Whig  houses  :  “The 
predominant  feature  and  organic  deficiency  of  the  Russell  family 
is  shyness.  Even  Hastings”  (afterwards  the  ninth  Duke  of 
Bedford)  “is  not  free  from  it,  though  he  struggles  to  cover  it  with 
an  air  of  uneasy  gaiety.”  He  perceived  that  the  ruling 
passion  of  Queen  Victoria  was  her  love  of  her  husband.  I  do  not 
accuse  Disraeli  of  exploiting  this  sentiment  for  his  own  ends. 
Doubtless  he  did  appreciate  Prince  Albert,  who  was  a  clever  and 
well-educated  German.  Rut  Disraeli  was  forced  to  win  allies 
where  he  could,  and  perhaps  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
Sovereign,  he  played  a  little  upon  the  emotions  of  the  widow. 
What  else  can  explain  the  outrageous  nonsense  of  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  Queen  in  1863  just  after  the  Prince  Consort’s  death? 
“The  Prince  is  the  only  person  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  has  ever 
known  who  realised  the  Ideal.  None  wdth  whom  he  is  acquainted 
has  ever  approached  it.  There  was  in  him  an  union  of  the  manly 
grace  and  sublime  simplicity,  of  chivalry  with  the  intellectual 
splendour  of  the  Attic  Academe.  The  only  character  in  English 
history  that  would,  in  some  respects,  draw  near  to  him  is  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,”  &c.  Of  course,  the  Prince  Consort  was  no  more 
like  Sir  Philip  Sidney  than  he  was  like  the  Black  Prince.  What 
Mr.  Buckle  gently  calls  “this  somewhat  hyperbolic  eulogium  ” 
had  its  reward.  A  somewhat  similar  feeling  of  repugnance  is 
aroused  in  my  mind  by  Disraeli’s  speeches  on  the  Church  and  his 
attendance  at  diocesan  meetings.  I  feel  inclined  to  say  “hear, 
hear”  to  the  curt  entry  in  Bishop  Wilberforce’s  diary  after  listen¬ 
ing  to  one  of  Disraeli’s  performances  on  the  religious  trombone — 
“a  clever  electioneering  speech.” 

The  fourth  act  of  the  Disraelian  drama  is  fittingly  closed  by 
an  account  of  the  great  personal  triumph  of  the  hero  in  1867,  and 
his  accession  to  the  Premiership  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Derby 
in  1868.  With  regard  to  the  once  vexed  question  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  reform,  Disraeli  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  his 
opponents.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  insincere  manoeuvres  of 
the  two  Parties  on  the  extension  of  the  franchise  without  thinking 
of  what  Halifax  said  of  the  quarrels  of  Whigs  and  Tories  in  the 
seventeenth  century  about  religion — “it  is  like  two  men  quarrelling 
about  a  woman  for  whom  neither  cares  a  pin.”  As  Bulwer  Lytton 
said  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1859,  “Nine  out  of  ten  said  loudly. 
We  must  have  a  Reform  Bill  ’ ;  but  eight  out  of  every  nine 
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whispered  to  each  other,  ‘Does  anybody  want  one?’”  Palmer¬ 
ston  certainly  did  not,  and  though  he  allowed  Eussell  to  bring  I 
in  three  Bills,  he  allowed  each  of  them  to  be  rejected,  t 
Disraeli,  of  course,  saw  that  if  he  suffered  the  Liberal  Party  to  1 
establish  a  monopoly  of  Parliamentary  reform,  he  might  as  well  | 
retire  from  politics  and  leave  his  Party  to  disappear  as  completely 
as  the  Tories  disappeared  for  seventy  years  after  Bolingbroke’s  f 
flight  in  1715.  He  accordingly  brought  in  two  Bills,  which  the  ; 
Liberals  threw  out.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Reform  question 
when  Palmerston’s  death  in  1865  removed  the  real  obstruction. 
Then  the  game  began  in  earnest.  Gladstone,  the  ex-Tory, 
brought  in  his  Bill  in  1866  for  lowering  the  borough  franchise  to  ■ 
£1  rental.  Disraeli  defeated  this  Bill  by  splitting  up  the  Liberal 
majority  of  70,  and  took  Gladstone’s  place  as  Chancellor  of  the  ' 
Exchequer.  It  is  a  revelation  to  me  that  the  prime  movers  of  | 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  were  the  Queen  and  Lord  Derby,  while 
Disraeli,  having  just  won  a  great  battle,  was  disposed  to  rest  his 
weary  limbs  in  “the  w^arm  precincts  of  the  Treasury.”  But  the 
Queen  was  insistent  to  have  this  great  question  settled ;  she 
pressed  Lord  Derby,  who  pressed  the  war-worn  Disraeli.  Such 
was  the  genesis  of  “the  leap  in  the  dark,”  the  great  Tory-Radical 
Reform  Act  which  swept  away  all  rental  qualifications  and  intro¬ 
duced  bare  household  franchise.  Whether  Disraeli  saved  or  sold 
Conservatism  we  have  not  yet  decided.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  result  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  was  to  place  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  in  power  for  twenty-four  out  of  forty-eight  years.  It 
is  a  shallow  observation.  It  was  not  household  suffrage,  but 
Parnell  who  gave  Lord  Salisbury  and  ]\Ir.  Balfour  eighteen  years 
of  office.  The  Queen  purred  and  Lord  Derby  chuckled  over  “the  i 
dishing  of  the  Whigs.”  What  did  Disraeli  himself  think? 
Disraeli  was  remarkably  tenacious  of  his  ideas.  In  The  Spirit 
of  Whiggism,  written  in  1836,  Disraeli  had  argued  that  we  never 
would  have  democracy  in  this  country,  no  matter  how  extended 
the  suffrage,  so  long  as  the  distribution  of  property  w'as  unaltered,  1 
and  the  distribution  of  property  would  never  be  altered  by  a  j 
people  who  worshipped  wealth  and  reverenced  law.  We  know  | 
better  to-day ;  but  Disraeli  could  not  foresee  the  Finance  Act  of 
1909;  and  in  1867  he  doubtless  thought  that  as  “a  gamble” 
household  suffrage  w’as  good  enough.  However  w'e  may  differ 
about  democracy,  we  must  all  “pursue  the  triumph  and  partake 
the  gale  ”  of  this  extraordinary  life.  We  leave  Disraeli  in  the  I 
meridian  of  his  career,  toasted  amidst  the  frantic  cheers  of  the 
Carlton  Club,  welcomed — which  he  valued  more — by  the  ecstasy 
of  his  devoted  wife,  and  promoted  by  a  smiling  Sovereign  to  the 
highest  honour  a  subject  can  enjoy. 


Arthur  A.  Baumann. 


AMERICA’S  BID  FOR  SEA  POWER. 


At  a  moment  when  seven  of  the  great  maritime  nations  of  the 
world  are  gripped  in  the  toils  of  war,  the  eighth,  the  United 
States,  is  embarking  on  ambitious  schemes  of  naval  expansion. 
America  already  possesses  a  war  fleet,  which  includes  32  battle¬ 
ships — 12  of  them  Dreadnoughts — besides  14  armoured  cruisers, 
15  protected  cruisers  (obsolescent),  3  small  scouts,  over  60 
destroyers,  more  than  half  as  many  submarines,  and  30  gunboats  ; 

7  more  Dreadnoughts  (each  of  over  30,000  tons  dis])lacement  and 
costing,  in  the  aggregate,  about  ^21,000,000),  17  torpedo  boat 
destroyers,  3  fleet  submarines,  35  submarines  and  6  auxiliary 
vessels  are  under  construction.  It  is  now  proposed  to  adopt  a 
five-year  building  programme — 1917-21 — which  is  estimated  to 
require  an  exi>enditure  of  £100,000,000.  So  far  as  merchant 
shipping  is  concerned,  the  United  States  owns  nearly  6,000,000 
tons,  including  ships  on  the  Great  Lakes ;  according  to  the  latest 
returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  360  more  merchant  ships  of  1,067,856  gross  tons  are  being 
built.  The  United  States,  it  is  apparent,  is  making  a  strong  bid 
for  sea  power,  in  which  ships  of  commerce  as  well  as  ships  of 
war  are  included. 

Europe’s  embarrassment  is  regarded  as  America’s  opportunity. 
That  statement,  cynical  in  its  implication,  reflects  only  half  the 
truth.  The  course  of  the  war  has  revealed  the  value  of  ships  of 
war,  both  for  offence  and  defence,  just  as  it  has  exhibited  the 
weakness  of  the  United  States’  mercantile  marine  and  the  depend- 
ance  of  this  great  people  on  foreign  tonnage.  In  consequence  of 
the  horrors  enacted  in  Europe,  the  main  issue  at  the  approaching 
Presidential  election  will  not  be  preparedness  for  the  conquests 
of  peace,  but  preparedness  for  the  rigours  of  w'ar.  In  official 
quarters  the  possibility  of  America  becoming  involved  in  war  in 
the  future  is  admitted.  Hostilities  in  the  Pacific  are  looked  upon 
by  responsible  politicians  and  others  as  possible.  Rear-Admiral 
Austin  M.  Knight,  the  President  of  the  War  College  and  a 
member  of  the  General  Naval  Board  over  which  Admiral  Dew^ey 
presides,  in  giving  evidence  recently  before  a  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee  even  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  he  “was  not  sure  we 
are  not  going  to  fight  England  ”  and  urged  that  the  United  States 
should  have  the  largest  navy  in  the  world.  There  is  also  a  deter¬ 
mined  movement  for  strengthening  the  American  mercantile 
marine.  Some  form  of  compulsory  military  service  is  advocated, 
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and  it  is  also  urged  that  a  Territorial  Army  should  be  provided. 
But  the  main  issue  is  maritime,  because  the  United  States  is 
pre-eminently  a  maritime  country. 

The  popular  movement  in  favour  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
war  fleet  has  already  produced  its  effect  on  President  Wilson’s 
administration.  The  Democrats  came  into  power  pledged  to 
naval  economy,  and  now  that  the  Party  has  again  to  face  the 
electors  while  the  world- war  is  in  progress,  the  Government  is 
not  only  devoting  attention  to  the  strengthening  of  the  mercantile 
marine  by  exclusive  legislation,  but  has  submitted  to  Congress 
the  most  ambitious  programme  of  warship  construction  ever 
conceived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  scheme  embraces 
an  expenditure  in  the  next  five  years — 1917  to  1921 — of  just  over 
d6l00,000,000  on  naval  construction — that  is,  apart  from  naval 
maintenance,  repairs,  pay,  &c.,  of  the  existing  fleet — and  even 
that  amount  will  not  be  suflicient  to  complete  the  last  of  the  ships 
which  Congress  is  asked  to  vote.  The  following  are  details  of 
this  ambitious  j^rogramme  : — 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Total. 

Dreadnoughts 

...  2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

Battle  cruisers 

...  2 

— 

1 

2 

1 

6 

Scout  cruisers 

...  3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

10 

Destroyers 

...  15 

10 

5 

10 

10 

50 

Fleet  submarines 

...  5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

15 

Coast  submarines 

...  25 

15 

15 

15 

15 

85 

Gunboats  ... 

2 

1 

— 

— 

1 

4 

Hospital  ships 

...  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Ammunition  ships 

...  — 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

Fuel-oil  ships 

...  — 

1 

— 

1 

— 

2 

Repair  ships 

...  — 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Provision  is  also  made  for  a  large  expenditure  on  aviation  and 
on  the  provision  of  a  reserve  of  ammunition,  £5,000,000  being 
set  aside  for  the  latter  purpose. 

It  is  calculated  by  the  General  Board  that  if  this  programme  is 
carried  out  the  United  States  navy  will  be  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  vessels,  built  or  building,  in  1921  : — 


Battleships,  first  lino  ...  ...  ..." 

Battle  cruisers 

Battleships,  second  line  (prc-Dreadnoughts) 

Armoured  cruisers 

Scout  cruisers 

Cruisers,  first  class 

Cruisers,  second  class  ... 

Cruisers,  third  class  . 

Destroyers 


27 

6 

25 

10 

13 

5 

10  J 

108 


58  capital 
ships. 


.a  I  1 


(11  These  ships  are  already  obsolescent,  and  in  modern  conditions,  owing  to  their 
low  speed,  have  small  value. 
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Fleet  submarines  . 

.  18 

Coast  submarines 

.  157 

Monitors 

.  6 

Gunboats . 

.  20 

Supply  ships  . 

.  4 

Fuel  ships 

.  15 

Transports 

.  4 

Tenders  to  torpedo  vessels 

.  3 

Special  types 

.  8 

Ammunition  ships 

.  2 

This  shipbuilding  scheme  is  not  only  remarkable  in  itself,  but 
remarkable  as  being  put  forward  by  the  Party  in  the  United 
States  which  consistently  resisted  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  “big  stick” 
policy.  It  is  also  remarkable  because  it  is  based,  generally,  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  General  Board,  an  advisory  body 
whose  advice  has  usually  been  ignored.  In  spite  of  all  that  has 
hapi>ened  in  the  past  twenty-two  months,  that  authority  has 
allotted  two-thirds  of  the  aggregate  sum  to  be  spent  on  increasing 
the  United  States  navy  to  capital  ships  and  scouts,  and  the 
remaining  one-third  only  is  divided  almost  equally  between 
destroyers  and  submarines.  That  decision  represents  the  highest 
expert  opinion  in  the  United  States  on  the  familiar  declaration 
that  underwater  craft  have  rendered  battleships  and  cruisers 
obsolete.  Admiral  Dewey  and  his  colleagues  have  at  the  same 
time  turned  their  back  on  those  who  warn  constructors  against 
“putting  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket.”  They  suggest  that  ships 
of  the  surface  class,  despite  the  menace  of  the  submarine,  shall 
be  the  largest  and  most  costly  hitherto  designed  in  any  country. 
It  is  estimated  that  each  battleship  will  involve  an  expenditure  of 
about  £3,750,000,  each  battle  cruiser  £3,500,000,  and  each 
scout  cruiser  £1,000,000.  The  most  expensive  battleship  in  the 
British  Fleet,  of  which  official  figures  are  available,  is  the  Iron 
Duke,  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe’s  flagship,  of  25,000  tons  dis¬ 
placement,  which  cost  just  over  £2,000,000,  and  the  British 
battle  cruiser  on  which  most  money  w'as  spent  is  the  Queen  Mary, 
the  outlay  being  about  £2,100,000.  In  other  words,  the  proposed 
type  of  American  battleship  involves  the  investment  of  a  sum 
87‘5  per  cent,  higher  and  the  corresponding  American  battle 
cruiser  an  amount  66'6  per  cent,  higher  than  we,  in  our  days  of 
greatest  extravagance,  have  devoted  to  ships  of  these  classes. 
And  yet  it  has  been  argued  that  the  day  of  the  big  armoured  ship 
is  over.  The  highest  professional  authorities  of  the  United  States 
Navy  are  not  of  that  opinion,  but  propose  a  greater  expenditure 
on  a  smaller  number  of  capital  ships  than  has  ever  before  been 
suggested. 

In  his  report  to  Congress  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  put 
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forward  a  justification  of  the  new  programme,  the  most 
noteworthy  feature  of  which  is  the  appearance  of  the  battle 
cruiser,  on  which,  prior  to  the  war  in  Europe,  officers  of  the 
United  States  Navy  looked  with  little  favour,  though  they  had 
been  built  for  the  British  Fleet  for  nine  years  before  hostilities 
opened.  “The  lessons  of  the  European  war,”  the  Secretary 
states,  “warns  us  that  it  is  better  to  spend  money  in  time  of  peace 
for  preparation  than  to  run  the  risk,  however  remote,  of  sorely  ' 
wanting  ships  and  munitions  if  suddenly  needed.”  j 

While  it  is  intended  to  build  larger  capital  ships  for  the  United  ; 
States  navy  than  any  hitherto  sent  afloat,^  the  vessels  will  differ 
in  construction  in  more  respects  than  one  from  any  now  at  sea. 
Since  the  early  period  of  the  war  experiments  have  been  in  I 
progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  hope  of  discovering  I 
means  of  rendering  such  big  and  costly  vessels  immune  from,  at  I 
any  rate,  one  well-directed  torpedo  from  an  enemy  vessel.  The  I 
course  which  these  tests  have  taken  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
reported  that  a  form  of  hull  has  been  decided  upon  which  will 
remain  afloat  after  it  has  been  hit  by  one  of  these  destructive 
agents  carrying  a  charge  of  over  300  lb.  of  high  explosive.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  the  ships  of  the  new  design  will  be  unsinkable. 
The  argument  is  that  the  chances  are  that  a  big  ship  will  be 
struck  only  by  one  torpedo,  and  if  in  that  event  she  can  maintain 
her  stability  and  floatability  it  will  be  possible  to  navigate  her  to 
a  convenient  dockyard  and  there  repair  her,  thus  saving  ship  and 
crew.  It  is,  moreover,  argued  that  in  the  case  of  the  battle 
cruiser,  with  a  speed  of  about  35  knots  an  hour,  the  high  rate  of  ■ 
steaming  is  in  itself  a  protection  against  submarines.  Experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  underwater  craft  to 
hit  a  swiftly-moving  target ;  so  far  as  is  known  no  single  vessel 
travelling  at  a  fast  rate  has  been  struck  throughout  the  war. 

The  American  Navy  Department,  in  addition  to  discovering  a 
method  of  making  surface  vessels  more  or  less  torpedo-proof,  has 
recently  initiated  another  departure  wffiich  promises  interesting 
results.  The  latest  battleship  to  be  laid  down,  the  California, 
will  be  the  first  electrically-driven  man-of-war  ever  constructed. 
The  Secretary  remarks  in  this  connection':  “A  new  departure 
for  Dreadnoughts  has  been  made  in  the  propelling  power  of  the 
California,  in  which  will  be  installed  the  electric  drive,  a  method 
of  propulsion  thoroughly  tested  out  in  the  collier  Jupiter,  and 
believed  by  the  best  engineering  and  construction  experts  in  the 
navy  to  be  entirely  suitable  for  use  on  battleships.  The  United 
States  will  lead  the  navies  of  the  world  in  this  use  of  electric 

(1)  It  is  reported  that  the  General  Board  has  recommended  battleships  of 
36,000  tons  displacement,  mounting  ten  16in.  guns. 
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propulsion  in  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  class.”  The  combination 
of  electric  drive  and  oil  fuel  will,  it  is  claimed,  enable  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  (and  later  ships  embodying  the  same  changes)  to  travel  for 
nine  days  longer  than  a  coal-burning  Dreadnought  when  steaming 
at  10  knots — the  speed  always  calculated  for  endurance  tests — 
and  during  that  time  she  can  cruise  more  than  2,150  miles  farther. 
This  calculation  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  she  uses  only 
her  normal  stowage  of  fuel,  but  with  her  emergency  space  filled 
she  can  steam  an  additional  3,600  miles  farther,  or  about  twice  as 
far  as  the  Dreadnought  Wyoming,  while  her  all-round  flexibility 
and  manoeuvring  qualities  will  be  much  improved,  and  her  backing 
power  in  particular  will  be  greater  than  that  of  any  ship  of  her 
class.  So  confident  is  the  Department  of  success  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  announces  that  plans  on  the  same  lines  have  been  prepared 
for  No.  43  and  No.  44,^  the  two  Dreadnoughts  authorised  by  the 
second  session  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  and  ‘‘these  vessels 
incorporate  the  lessons  learned  from  the  European  War,  particu¬ 
larly  as  regards  undersea  protection  against  the  attacks  of  tor¬ 
pedoes,  to  which  subject  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair 
have  been  devoting  special  study  and  experiment.” 

Professional  opinion  in  the  United  States  is  practically  unani¬ 
mous  in  holding  that  the  submarine — or,  rather,  the  submersible 
torpedo  boat,  which  is  the  more  correct  description  of  the  vessels 
Germany  is  employing — will  not  drive  other  men-of-war  off  the 
sea,  as  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters.  American  naval 
officers  have  not  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  results  achieved 
with  under-water  craft,  and  their  view^s  find  expression  in  the 
proportionate  amounts  in  the  five-year  programme  devoted  to 
surface  and  under-water  ships.  In  this  respect  the  Secretary, 
apparently  on  the  advice  of  leading  naval  officers  in  the  Bureaus 
of  the  Department,  has  not  gone  quite  as  far  as  Admiral 
Dew^ey’s  General  Board — a  purely  advisory  body.  That  authority 
was  content  to  recommend  only  nine  fleet  submarines — that  is, 
large  vessels  capable  of  accompanying  a  fleet  on  a  long  cruise — 
as  against  fifteen  suggested  in  the  Bill ;  in  the  matter  of  coastal 
submarines  there  is  provision  for  85,  whereas  the  Board  would 
have  been  content  with  58. 

In  this  connection,  in  a  lengthy  report  on  the  naval  situation, 
dated  November  9th  last,  the  General  Board  has  expressed  its  con¬ 
sidered  view  on  the  experiences  of  the  belligerent  navies  during 
the  war:  ‘‘The  superiority  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  Entente 
Allies  has  been  so  great  as  to  remain  without  serious  challenge. 
By  this  great  superiority  they  have  securely  held  the  objective  of 
all  naval  effort — namely,  the  control  of  ocean  communication  on 

(1)  These  vessels  have  recently  been  laid  down. 
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behalf  of  their  own  trade  and  commerce  and  military  transporta¬ 
tion,  while  denying  such  utilisation  to  their  enemies.  Owing  to 
the  disparity  of  the  opposing  naval  forces,  the  main  naval  strength 
of  the  Central  Powers  has  not  yet  undertaken  the  task  of  meeting 
that  of  the  enemy,  and  the  naval  events  of  the  year  have  been 
confined  to  a  double  series  of  minor  incidents. 

“In  the  first  series  fall  the  world-wide  attacks  upon  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Entente  Allies  by  a  small  number  of  hostile  raiders, 
which  have  finally  been  destroyed  or  driven  from  the  seas  by 
systematic  pursuit.  In  the  second  series  falls  the  work  of  the 
submarines.  The  deeds  of  the  submarine  have  been  so  spec¬ 
tacular  that  in  default  of  engagements  between  the  main  fleets 
undue  weight  has  been  attached  to  them.  It  is  desirable  to  arrive 
at  a  true  estimate  of  their  importance,  which,  although  undeni¬ 
able,  is  less  than  the  public  believes.  The  North  Sea,  across 
which  the  combatants  face  each  other,  is  not  of  great  extent,  and 
its  comparatively  limited  area  offers  a  field  not  too  large  for  the 
submarine  to  manoeuvre  in  any  part  of  it.  Consequently,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  in  the  North  Sea  and  elsewhere  about  Great 
Britain  and  later  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  conditions  w^ere 
not  entirely  dissimilar,  the  German  submarines  obtained  some 
striking  successes  against  the  Allies  before  the  latter,  who  held 
the  general  control  of  the  sea,  discovered  the  proper  method  of 
guarding  against  attack  by  their  invisible  enemy.  Both  in  the 
North  Sea  and  in  the  Mediterranean  the  submarine  upon  its  first 
appearance  scored  heavily.  Its  high  score  was  obtained  by 
surprise ;  it  was  not  due  to  inherent  combatant  superiority.” 

In  some  final  remarks  on  the  influence  exerted  by  the  sub¬ 
marine  Admiral  Dewey  and  his  colleagues  remark  that  :  “After 
six  months  of  war  the  submarine  form  of  attack  drew  renewed 
attention  by  its  direction  against  hostile  commerce.  American 
public  attention  was  redoubled  towards  this  side  of  the  war  owing 
to  the  humanitarian  interests  involved  and  to  the  diplomatic 
questions  which  were  raised  thereby.  To  hastily-formed  public 
opinion  it  seemed  that  submarines  were  accomplishing  great  mili¬ 
tary  results,  because  little  else  of  importance  occurred  in  the 
maritime  w^ar  to  attract  public  attention.  Yet  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  Allies  have  learned  in  great  measure  how  to 
protect  their  commerce,  as  they  learned  a  few  months  previously 
to  protect  their  navies  from  the  submarine  menace,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  submarine  is  not  an  instrument  fitted  to  dominate  naval 
warfare.  It  appears  from  British  returns  that  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  submarine  warfare  against  British  commerce 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  183  merchant  vessels  and  175  trawlers. 
The  total  British  merchant  tonnage  lost  was  not  greatly  in  excess 
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of  one-half  a  million ;  the  total  loss  under  all  flags  was  about 
650,000  tons.  In  the  same  time  the  total  arrivals  and  departures 
in  British  ports  averaged  from  1,350  to  1,400  per  week,  or  nearly 
50,000  in  all.  Allied  commerce  is  continuing  under  a  loss  in  no 
way  vital.  The  submarine  is  a  most  useful  auxiliary,  whose 
importance  will  no  doubt  increase,  but  at  present  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  will  become  supreme.” 

Turning  from  this  condemnation  of  the  submarine,  which, 
could  they  read  it,  would  make  German  civilians  open  their  eyes 
in  wonder  and  incredulity,  the  General  Board  proceed  to  an 
explanation  of  the  needs  of  the  United  States  navy  in  respect  of 
other  types  of  ships.  For  twelve  years  past  not  a  single  cruiser 
— large  or  small — has  been  built,  with  the  result  that  the 
American  fleet  is  the  blindest  of  all  the  naval  forces  of  the  world ; 
as  the  Navy  Secretary  has  admitted,  it  has  only  three  scout 
cruisers,  besides  a  group  of  obsolescent  and  slow  armoured  and 
protected  cruisers.  A  new  policy  in  this  respect  is  recommended 
and  embodied,  though  somewhat  half-heartedly,  in  the  five-year 
programme.  The  General  Board  has  explained  its  views  : — 

“  The  United  States  Navy  has  hitherto  been  somewhat  ill-balanced  as  to 
the  different  types  of  ships  represented  in  it,  as  battleships  need  auxiliaries 
of  every  sort,  both  combatant  and  administrative,  for  their  support  in  battle 
and  in  being.  These  auxiliaries  have  not  been  authorised  in  proper  pro¬ 
portion. 

“With  its  two  extensive  coast-lines,  the  United  States  offers  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  an  enemy  to  descend  by  surprise  upon  its  shores.  To  meet  such 
attack  the  tendency  of  the  country  is  to  place  too  much  reliance  upon 
localised  defences,  such  as  fortifications^  mines,  and  submarines.  These  are 
essential,  but  these  alone  cannot  accomplish  the  desired  purpose.  The  aim 
should  be  to  meet  the  enemy  at  a  distance  and  defeat  him  before  he  reaches 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  coasts.  For  this  purpose  the  country  must  rely 
upon  the  sea-going  fleet.  To  forestall  the  attack  of  the  enemy  our  main 
fighting  force  must  be  concentrated  at  a  strategic  centre,  ready  to  move  and 
defeat  the  hostile  main  body  before  it  has  entered  an  area  where  its  presence 
is  seriously  dangerous  to  this  country’s  interests.  When  concentrated,  the 
main  fleet  can  expect  to  move  in  time  to  forestall  the  enemy’s  intentions 
only  if  it  has  an  adequate  information  service  to  provide  early  and  continuous 
intelligence  of  the  enemy’s  movements.  An  efficient  scouting  force  com¬ 
posed, of  battle-cruisers  and  scouts  must  be  thrown  far  beyond  the  main  body 
to  assure  this  indispensable  service  of  information,  which  cannot  other¬ 
wise  be  secured.  In  default  of  information,  the  main  fleet  can  only  act 
blindly. 

“  In  the  general  development  of  our  naval  strength,  the  time  has  now 
come  to  provide  for  battle-cruisers  and  scouts.  The  main  duty  of  both 
tj'pes  is  to  get  information.  For  this  purpose  numbers  are  necessary,  and 
to  provide  these  numbers  without  undue  cost  we  have  recourse  to  the  scout 
type,  wherein  the  size  is  as  small  as  will  afford  adequate  speed  and  radius 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work.  A  scout  in  pursuance  of  her  duties 
should  rather  avoid  than  seek  battle.  Yet  she  must  seek  and  maintain 
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contact  with  the  enemy,  and,  therefore,  cannot  dispense  with  a  small  arma¬ 
ment  for  her  protection  when  unavoidably  forced  into  an  engagement  bv 
ships  which  she  cannot  evade.” 

But  the  Board  evidently  felt  that  something  would  be  expected 
in  justification  of  the  recommendation  to  spend  on  each  of 
the  six  battle  cruisers  a  sum  of  £3,500,000,  anticipating  that 
Americans,  the  victims  of  catchwords,  might  condemn  so  large 
an  investment  in  “mere  cruisers”  and  declare  a  preference  for 
adding  a  relatively  small  sum  and  acquiring  battleships.  Admiral 
Dewey  and  his  colleagues  may  have  had  in  view  much  the  same 
objections  as  were  raised  after  this  type  of  ship  was  introduced 
into  the  British  Fleet.  “Speed,”  it  was  urged,^  “is  not  a  weapon 
and  does  not  give  protection  except  in  running  away.  The  aim 
should  therefore  be  not  to  endow  a  fleet  with  superior  speed  or 
protection,  but  with  superior  offensive  powmr — i.e.,  gun  power.” 
It  was  added,  in  particular  reference  to  existing  British  battle 
cruisers,  at  a  moment  when  the  super-battle  cruiser  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  type  was  being  projected,  that  “the  Invincible,  like  the 
Dreadnought,  approaches,  when  fully  loaded,  20,000  tons  in  dis¬ 
placement  and  £1,750,000  in  cost.  The  three  or  four  knots  extra 
speed  which  she  has  must  involve  a  large  sacrifice  of  fighting 
power.  The  details  published  are  insufficient  to  determine  its 
extent.  The  want  of  information  is  not  material,  because  the 
omission  of  such  ships  from  the  new  programme  is  an  eloquent 
indication  that  ships  of  that  class  are  dead,  and  that  no  more 
will  be  built.  By  argument  the  class  has  been  killed,  and  it  only 
remains  to  inter  them  decently  away  from  the  public  gaze.” 

That  was  one  view  of  the  value  of  speed  entertained  in  some 
quarters  before  the  actions  in  the  North  Sea  had  been  fought 
and  before  the  dramatic  destruction  by  British  battle  cruisers  of 
Admiral  von  Spec’s  squadron  off  the  Falkland  Islands.  The 
General  Board  of  the  United  States  Navy,  after  a  study  of  the 
course  of  the  war  in  Europe,  has  reached  other  conclusions. 
Passing  from  a  description  of  the  work  of  the  scout  cruiser,  the 
Board  remarks  :  “The  battle  cruiser,  also  chiefly  meant  to  secure 
information,  nevertheless  has  a  somewhat  different  role  from 
that  of  the  scout.  In  addition  to  high  speed  and  endurance,  the 
battle  cruiser  has  high  offensive  powers,  so  that  if  necessary  she 
may  fight  for  information  and  break  through  a  hostile  screen. 
Another  important  duty  of  the  battle  cruiser  is  to  support  the 
protective  screen  of  the  lighter  craft  about  her  own  fleet,  which 
is  formed  to  detect  the  approach  of  the  enemy  and  guard  the  main 
body  from  surprise.  The  battle  cruiser  can  do  all  that  the  scout 

(1)  Naval  Policy.  By  “Barfleur”  (Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Custance). 
Blackwood. 
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can  do  and  more,  but  her  greater  power  entails  greater  cost.  If 
the  financial  question  were  not  involved,  all  ships  built  to  seek 
information  would  be  of  the  battle-cruiser  type.  By  her  size, 
speed,  and  armament  the  battle  cruiser  is  well  able  to  perform 
other  combatant  services  than  her  primary  one  of  offering  security 
and  information  to  the  main  body  of  battleships.  She  may  be 
used  to  protect  national  sea  routes,  both  military  and  commercial, 
and  attack  those  of  the  enemy.  As  high  speed  is  particularly 
important  in  torpedo  warfare,  she  may  aid  the  battleships  in  a 
general  action  by  taking  up  a  favourable  torpedo  position  where 
her  own  heavy  guns  will  also  be  effective.  Precedent  to  a  general 
naval  action  we  may  normally  expect  the  seas  to  be  swept  by  the 
lighter  and  faster  craft  of  both  belligerents  seeking  to  damage 
hostile  trade,  to  discover  the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  and  to  draw 
him  into  ex-centric  and  unwise  movements.  Such  has  been  the 
principal  enii)loyment  of  battle  cruisers  in  the  present  war.  They 
have  been  in  contact  with  the  enemy  and  their  performances 
have  attracted  much  public  attention,  but  as  yet  the  main  forces 
of  battleships  have  not  been  engaged,  and  the  control  of  the  sea 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Powers  having  the  superior  battle  fleet. 
As  in  the  case  of  submarines,  so  in  the  case  of  battle  cruisers, 
the  particular  course  of  the  present  war  does  not  justify  the  preva¬ 
lent  exaggerated  idea  of  their  importance.”  To  what  the  Board 
refers  in  speaking  of  an  ‘‘exaggerated  idea”  of  the  importance 
of  the  battle  cruiser  is  not  revealed ;  in  their  shipbuilding  pro¬ 
posals  they  have  included  six  battle  cruisers  and  only  ten  battle¬ 
ships. 

So  much  for  the  naval  proposals  which  have  been  submitted  to 
Congress.  To  what  extent  they  are  merely  political  window- 
dressing  it  is  impossible  to  state.  At  any  rate,  if  they  are 
unpopular  with  some  seclions  of  the  Democratic  Party,  they  are 
regarded  by  many  Eepublicans  as  erring  on  the  side  of  modera¬ 
tion. 

In  the  meantime  the  task  of  expanding  the  American  merchant 
navy  is  being  pressed  forward  with  energy  in  all  the  shipbuilding 
yards  of  the  United  States.  The  American  merchant  fleet  has 
never  recovered  from  the  injury  which  it  received  during  the  Civil 
War.  Prior  to  that  event,  as  Mr.  John  D.  Long  has  recorded,^ 
“two-thirds  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  was  carried 
in  ships  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Our  shipping  represented 
5,250,000  tons,  which  was  valued  at  $275,000,000  (about 
£55,000,000).  The  extraordinary  character  of  the  emergency 
demanded  that  much  of  this  tonnage  should  be  impressed  into 
the  naval  and  military  services.  One  million  eight  hundred 

(1)  The  New  American  Navy.  Grant  Richards,  1904. 
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thousand  tons  were  taken,  and  one  hundred  million  dollars  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  capital  embarked  in  the  shipping  industry.  The 
Alabama,  the  Confederate  tiger  of  the  sea,  destroyed  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  shipping  and  caused  the  owners  of  vessels  to 
seek  foreign  registries  or  tie  their  craft  to  the  dock  rather  than 
send  them,  unprotected,  on  voyages  which  were  likely  to  end  in 
the  prize  court  or  destruction  by  fire  at  sea.  Foreign  ships  and 
foreign  capital  eagerly  entered  the  industry  which  the  United 
States  was  compelled  to  abandon.^  From  the  damage  inflicted 
upon  our  merchant  marine  during  the  Civil  War  there  has  been, 
as  yet,  no  full  recovery ;  and  the  stupendous  increase  in  our 
foreign  trade  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  effected  in  spite  of  the  disadvantage  of  its  conveyance 
in  ships  flying  the  flags  of  other  nations  than  our  own.” 

Now  a  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  strengthen  the  Ameri¬ 
can  merchant  navy.  The  dislocation  of  ocean  traffic  which  the 
present  war  caused  has  led  American  business  men  to  place  large 
orders  for  new  ships.  The  number  of  steel  merchant  vessels 
building  or  under  contract  in  private  American  shipyards  on  April 
1,  according  to  builders’  returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  was  360.  The  gross 
tonnage  of  these  vessels  is  stated  to  be  1,067,856,  representing  an 
increase  from  945,798  gross  tons  and  244  vessels  reported  on  March 
1.  On  July  1,  1915,  there  were  76  vessels  building  or  under  con¬ 
tract  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  310,089.  On  December  1  these 
figures  had  increased  to  202  vessels,  with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of 
761,511.  On  July  1,  1915,  the  total  of  76  vessels  was  divided 
between  62  on  the  seaboard  and  14  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Western  rivers.  On  December  1  last  163  vessels  were  reported 
from  the  seaboard  builders  and  59  from  the  others.  The  figures 
on  April  1  were  176  for  the  seaboard  an3  184  for  the  other  classi¬ 
fication.  On  this  last  date  the  gross  tonnage  represented  was 
823,651  and  244,205,  respectively. 

“There  are  23  steamships  and  an  oil  barge  indicated  by  new 
contracts,  and  in  only  three  cases  is  the  construction  for  foreign 
account.  Tw'o  are  colliers,  and  the  rest  are  either  tank  vessels 
or  cargo  ships.  With  the  exception  of  the  colliers,  which  will 
probably  not  be  launched  until  the  spring  of  1918,  most  of  the 
contracts  call  for  launching  or  delivery  either  this  year  or  next. 
The  largest  ship  is  one  of  8,100  gross  tonnage,  with  a  speed  of  18 
knots;  the  rest  range  from  2,100  to  7,200,  gross  tonnage,  with 
speeds  of  from  9^  to  12  knots.”  - 

It  is  one  thing  to  build  ships,  either  of  war  or  of  commerce,  and 

(1)  This  experience  is  not  without  its  bearing  on  the  present  position  of  the 

British  mercantile  marine.  (2)  Lloyd’s  List. 
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it  is  another  to  man  them  with  efficient  crews  and  employ  them 
to  national  advantage.  The  information  available  as  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  American  merchant  fleet  in  this  respect  is  conflicting 
and  incomplete,  but  during  the  past  few  weeks  considerable  light 
has  been  shed  on  the  conditions  existing  in  the  war  fleet.  In 
making  his  report  to  the  President,  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  the 
Naval  Secretary,  remarked  that  “the  year  has  witnessed  additions 
to  the  Navy’s  powerful  fighting  craft.  Manoeuvres,  war  games, 
target  practice,  reviews,  have  given  evidence  of  its  readiness  and 
fitness.  The  increase  in  its  personnel  and  in  their  training,  the 
I  improvement  in  the  moral  of  officers  and  men,  and  the  perfec- 
I  tion  of  its  organisation  tell  the  story  of  a  year  of  effort  crowned 
with  most  gratifying  advance.”  That  was  the  view  put  forward 
by  the  politician,  who  occupies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
a  position  of  even  greater  predominance  than  that  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty.  The  latter  is  the  first  member  of 
a  Board  at  which  four  seamen  sit ;  the  former  reigns  alone.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Daniels  for  his 
administration  was  not  shared  by  many  leading  naval  officers. 

It  is  the  American  custom  for  committees  of  Congress 
to  send  for  senior  officers  of  the  sea  service  and  to  cross- 
examine  them  as  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Fleet. 
This  year,  in  view  of  the  approaching  Presidential  election  and 
the  enthusiastic  terms  of  Mr.  Daniels’  report,  an  unusually  large 
number  of  professional  witnesses  have  been  called,  and  they  have 
been  submitted  to  searching  examination.  The  results  have  been 
somewhat  surprising.  None  of  the  officers  shared  completely  the 
views  of  the  political  head  of  the  Navy,  and  members  of  Congress 
■  eventually  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  publication  of  two  state¬ 
ments  by  leading  authorities  which  had  been  treated  as  confiden- 
!  tial  by  the  Administration.  The  first  was  signed  by  Bear-Admiral 
B.  A.  Fiske,  who  at  the  time  he  WTote  his  letter  to  Mr.  Daniels — 
November  9,  1914 — was  serving  as  “Aid  for  Operations”  in  the 
Navy  Department.  That  officer,  “as  your  professional 
adviser,”  and  sharing  “the  opinion  of  every  naval  officer 
with  whom  I  have  talked,”  informed  Mr.  Daniels  that  “the 
United  States  is  in  danger  of  being  drawn  into  war  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  in  danger  for  several  years,”  and  he  asserted  that 
the  Fleet  was  unready.  He  complained  specifically  of  a  shortage 
of  officers  and  enlisted  men,  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that 
practically  no  naval  reserve  existed  and  that  the  Naval  Militia 
'  consisted  of  only  7,000  incompletely  trained  men.  “The  only 
men  we  can  depend  upon  for  naval  work  on  board  our  ships  are 
men  who  are  enlisted  regularly,  who  have  been  trained  on  board 
our  ships,  and  woar  the  naval  uniform.”  He  estimated  that  the 
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Navy  was  short  of  19,600  men.  Admiral  Fiske  also  complained  j 
of  what  he  regarded  as  defective  departmental  organisation. 

r 

“Our  ships  are  well  organised  and  pretty  well  drilled;  the  fleets  are  well  f 

organised,  though  not  very  well  drilled,  but  the  department  itself  is  neither  C 

organised  nor  drilled  in  a  military  way.  Perhaps  this  is  nobody’s  fault,  and  1 

may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  our  Navy  has  never  had  to  fight  a  serious  * 

enemy — certainly  not  in  one  hundred  years.  The  people  of  the  country  have 
naturally  devoted  their  energy  along  the  paths  of  most  obvious  profit,  and 
have  not  been  confronted  with  any  obvious  military  dangers.  But,  in  mv  1 

opinion,  there  is  an_  obvious  militai’y  danger  at  present,  and  the  Navv  t 

Department  should  be  organised  to  meet  it.  ‘ 

“  The  organisation  which  other  navies  and  all  armies  of  great  Powers  ^ 
employ  to  meet  this  danger  is  known,  in  English,  by  the  phrase  ‘  general 
staff.’  In  different  languages,  of  course,  the  words  are  different;  but  the 
meaning  is  the  same.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  called  the  ‘  Board  of  Admiralty.’  * 

This  ‘  general  staff  ’  has  as  its  first  duty  preparation  for  war,  and  as  its  1 

second  duty  the  conduct  of  war  when  war  comes.  In  making  preparation  i 
for  war,  the  ‘  general  staff  ’  makes  war  plans.  ^ 

“  These  war  plans  are  of  two  kinds — general  and  specific.  The  general 
plans  are  simply  analyses  of  what  should  be  the  general  conduct  of  the 
navy  in  case  of  war,  and  the  specific  plans  are  plans  in  which  the  general 
plans  are  worked  out  in  detail.  Besides  these  general  and  specific  plans, 
however,  the  ‘  general  staff  ’  devises  means  ■vv'hereby  information  regarding 
these  general  and  specific  plans  shall  be  given  to  the  various  executive 
bureaus  and  divisions,  corrected  up  to  date,  and  whereby  the  various 
executive  bureaus  and  divisions  shall  always  be  compelled  to  be  ready  to 
carry  the  various  parts  of  those  plans  into  immediate  effect.” 

In  the  third  place  this  officer  complained  that  the  training  of 
the  Navy  was  deficient.  “This  deficiency  in  training  is  due  not 
to  the  lack  of  spirit  or  ability,  but  ...  to  insufficient  personnel 
and  lack  of  departmental  organisation,  to  which  must  he  added 
lack  of  small  ships.  .  .  .  Our  ships  have  been  insufficiently 
manned,  and  because  the  Navy  Department  has  had  no  ‘  general 
staff  ’  which  would  devise  and  carry  out  a  progressive  system  of 
training,  lack  of  progressive  training  has  resulted.” 

“  Wheir  I  say  lack  of  progressive  training  I  mean  lack  of  training  such 
as  the  Germans  and  other  nations  have.  I  mean  lack  of  training  that 
secures  a  high  degree  of  skill.  If  we  are  forced  into  war  with  a  navy  like 
Germany’s  or  England’s  or  Japan’s,  our  training  should  be  at  least  as  good 
as  theirs,  or  rather  our  skill  should  be.  It  is  impossible  for  me  or  for  any¬ 
body  to  compare  exactly  the  skill  of  our  Navy  with  the  skill  of  other  navies; 
but,  on  the  theory  that  cause  produces  effect,  we  must  admit  that  we  have 
not  had  nearly  so  good  a  system  to  produce  skill  as  other  navies  have.  The 
developing  of  skill  in  the  navies  and  armies  of  the  other  great  Powers  is 
carried  out  with  a  vigour  and  persistence  that  we  cannot  approach,  and 
has  been  directed  by  an  organised  intelligence  that  certainly  has  no  superior 
and  probably  no  equal  in  any  other  branch  of  human  effort.” 

The  criticisms  of  this  officer  on  the  departmental  organisation 
were  supplemented  by  a  detailed  report  by  Eear-Admiral  Frank 
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Fletcher,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  comprising 
practically  all  the  battle  ships  of  the  American  Navy.  That  officer 
fully  supported  Admiral  Fiske’s  contention  as  to  the  shortage  of 
officers  and  men,  and  reminded  Congress  that  “expansion  of  the 
navy  is  limited  by  the  number  of  officers  available,”  adding  that 
“the  Fleet  is  handicapped  not  alone  by  shortage  of  officers,  but 
by  the  inexperience  of  the  large  number  of  young  officers  that 
have  been  added  to  the  navy  in  the  last  three  years.”  In 
January,  1915,  Admiral  Fletcher  remarked,  he  reported  that 
“every  battleship  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  should  have  the  number  of 
officers  increased  approximately  40  per  cent,  to  enable  the  vessels 
to  attain  their  greatest  efficiency.”  That  shortage  of  officers  still 
continued  and  existed  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  fleet,  though 
more  pronounced  in  the  battleship  squadrons.  “Owing  to  short 
enlistments  our  men  require  continuous  training,  and  any  shortage 
of  officers  is  certain  to  result  in  a  lessening  of  efficiency.”  Admiral 
Fletcher  compared  the  present  system  of  officering  battleships  in 
the  American  navy  with  the  systems  of  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  “A  personnel  board  appointed  on  the  Delaware  in 
1914,”  he  added,  “stated  that  the  complement  of  officers  neces¬ 
sary  was  54.  A  similar  board  working  independently  on  the  sister 
ship  North  Dakota  reported  their  their  complement  should  be  53. 
In  officers  of  experience  the  Delaware  has  only  half  as  many  as 
the  Bellerophon  and  one-third  as  many  as  the  Helqoland.  In  the 
total  number  of  officers  the  complements  of  both  the  Bellerophon 
and  the  klelgoland  exceed  that  of  the  Delaware  by  more  than  60 
per  cent.”  And  the  Admiral  contended  that  “the  shortage  of 
officers  is  not  confined  to  battleships,  but  exists  in  all  types  of 
ships.”  In  his  final  remarks  on  this  aspect  of  naval  affairs  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  remarked  that  “it  is 
evident  that  under-manned  and  under-officered  ships  cannot  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  preparedness  and  efficiency  to  meet  on  equal 
terms  similar  types  in  other  navies.” 

Admiral  Fletcher  afterw^ards  turned  to  the  consideration  of  the 
condition  of  the  materiel  of  the  Fleet.  While  he  admitted  that, 
in  general,  the  rnatenei  condition  of  the  battleship  squadrons  was 
“very  good  both  in  hull  and  machinery,”  he  pointed  out  that, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Kansas,  the  six  modern  battle¬ 
ships  of  the  Connecticut  class  were  unreliable  at  fleet  speed 
owing  to  their  defective  shafting.  Turning  to  the  cruiser  squadron 
— too  small  for  its  work — he  admitted  that  its  condition  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  the  same  verdict,  more  strongly  worded,  was 
passed  on  the  submarine  flotilla.  “While  there  are  twelve  sub¬ 
marines  in  full  commission  assigned  to  operate  with  the  fleet, 
only  six  of  these  vessels  were  in  condition  to  proceed  to  Pensacola 
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for  the  winter’s  work.  All  twelve  were  assembled  in  May  in 
New  York,  but  only  ten  were  available  for  the  war  problem,  May 
18th-25th.  Of  these  ten  a  number  were  soon  incapacitated  by 
machinery  troubles,  and  at  times  not  more  than  five  submarines 
were  ready  for  duty.  Due  to  untrained  crews,  some  of  the  five 
were  not  ready  to  undertake  submerged  work.”  His  testimony 
with  reference  to  destroyers  was  not  more  consolatory.  “There 
are  at  present  attached  to  the  fleet  eleven  destroyers  with  one- 
half  complements,  a  makeshift  brought  about  by  the  shortage  of 
personnel.  As  a  result  of  this  shortage  the  training  of  those 
destroyers  is  not  complete,  and  the  limiting  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  restricted  activities  of  one-half  complements  lead  to 
false  conclusions  and  requirements.”  Finally,  he  directed  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  absence  of  heavily-armoured  fast  vessels  and  light 
cruisers,  commented  on  the  absence  of  suitable  mine-sweeping 
vessels,  and  reported  that  “there  are  no  anti-aircraft  guns  supplied 
to  vessels  of  the  fleet.”  At  the  same  time  the  Admiral  contended 
that  a  marked  improvement  had  been  effected  in  target  practice. 

The  suggestion  that  the  criticisms  of  these  officers  were 
prompted  by  political  motives  may  be  dismissed.  Naval  power 
is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and  the  defects  developed  in  a  naval 
organisation  are  not  the  results  of  the  errors  of  commission  or 
omission  of  one  administration,  but  may  be  traced  over  a  long 
series  of  years.  The  American  fleet  has  never  possessed  an 
organisation  for  war,  and  it  has  always  been  short  of  officers  and 
men.  Though  the  United  States  possesses  long  seaboards  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  can  regard  the  Great  Lakes  as 
recruiting  grounds,  it  has  a  comparatively  small  seafaring  popu¬ 
lation.  Moreover,  a  modern  fleet  requires  a  large  proportion  of 
skilled  w’orkmen,  and  such  men  can  find  highly  remunerative 
employment  ashore.  The  number  willing  to  embark  on  a  naval 
career,  involving  detachment  from  home  and  more  or  less  strict 
discipline,  is  comparatively  small.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these 
difficulties  the  strength  of  the  personnel  of  the  American  fleet 
has  steadily  advanced.  The  enlisted  strength  in  1885  was  8,250, 
and  as  late  as  1896  had  reached  only  10,000.  By  the  beginning  of  * 
the  present  century  the  latter  figure  had  been  doubled,  and  in 
March  of  last  year  51,500  were  voted.  The  line,  staff,  and  war¬ 
rant  officers  now  number  nearly  4,000,  and  the  strength  of  the 
marine  corps  has  risen  to  over  10,000,  while  there  are  three  times 
as  many  midshipmen  as  in  1885. 

The  expansion  of  the  personnel  has  not  kept  pace  with  ship¬ 
building,  but  such  as  it  has  been  a  heavy  price  has  been  paid 
for  it.  Whereas  the  pay  of  the  navy  in  1885  was  just  under 
^1,400,000,  it  now  amounts  to  ^8, 250,000.  Moreover,  the  labour 
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in  the  navy  yards  is  also  expensive.  The  number  of  employees 
al  these  establishments — ten  in  number,  whereas  the  British  Navy 
has  only  six ! — now  exceeds  20,500,  who  receive  daily  pay  at  the 
rate  of  about  iG12,000.  But,  however  high  the  price  which  has 
to  be  paid  for  naval  ‘personnel,  there  was  never  a  time  when  the 
outlook  in  this  respect  was  more  promising.  Whether  the  change 
in  Americans’  attitude  to  the  fleet  has  been  due  mainly,  or  in  any 
degree  to  Mr.  Daniels’  humanising  and  educational  policy  is  a 
subject  upon  which  American  naval  opinion  is  far  from  unani¬ 
mous.  Admiral  Fletcher  has  declared  his  opposition  to  the  new 
policy,  w'hich,  it  is  contended  by  some  critics,  has  converted 
American  ships  of  war  into  something  between  a  school  and  a 
Y.M.C.A.  At  any  rate,  the  Navy  Department  is  able  to  point 
to  a  great  improvement,  both  in  the  number  of  men  enlisted  and 
in  the  number  of  men  re-enlisting  after  their  first  term  of  service. 
Reporting  on  his  proposal  for  an  increase  of  7,500  men,  2,500 
apprentice  seamen,  and  1,500  marines,  raising  the  personnel  to 
79,488,  Mr.  Daniels  claims  that  his  efforts  to  popularise  the  navy 
have  been  so  successful  as  to  give  good  hopes  for  the  future. 
Schools  have  been  opened  for  “primary  and  grammar  instruc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  in  technical  branches,”  at  the  training  stations 
and  on  board  ship,  and  the  term  of  instruction  at  training  stations 
has  been  increased  from  about  three  months  to  about  six  months. 
“Avenues  for  promotion,”  he  declares,  “were  opened  to  enlisted 
men,  and  soon  the  lagging  in  enlistment  gave  way  to  a  desire  to 
enlist  until  the  navy  became  so  popular  that  there  was  a  waiting 
list  of  those  desiring  to  enter  the  service.”  Moreover,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  re-enlistment  has  increased  from  54  per  cent,  in  1912 
to  85‘5  per  cent,  in  1915.  “Under  these  gratifying  conditions,” 
Mr.  Daniels  adds,  “the  Department  believes  its  liberal  policy  in 
granting  discharges  by  purchase  as  well  as  its  relentless  determina¬ 
tion  to  rid  the  Navy  of  undesirables  should  be  continued.  It  has 
been  noticed  during  the  last  year  that  parental  objection  to  enlist¬ 
ment  has  largely  disappeared,  and  it  is  now  a  common  occurrence 
for  parents  to  take  the  initiative  in  having  their  sons  enlist.  The 
greater  portion  of  appeals  from  parents  are  not  to  get  their  sons 
out  of  the  navy,  but  to  get  them  in.”  These  considerations 
suggest  that  the  present  shortage  can  be  supplied  and  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  officers'  and  men  for 
the  enlarged  fleet — at  a  price. 

Whatever  course  the  war  in  Europe  may  take,  the  adoption 
of  these  proposals  would  render  the  United  States  Fleet 
second  only  in  strength,  so  far  as  paper  calculations  go,  to 
the  British  Fleet.  It  is  the  opinion  of  American  naval  officers, 
however,  that  hostilities  will  not  close  without  a  battle  action 
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on  a  grand  scale,  necessarily  resulting  in  the  loss  of  many  British 
and  German  ships.  In  that  event,  it  is  evidently  assumed  that 
the  American  Fleet  may  find  itself  not  inferior  even  to  the 
British  Fleet.  Whether,  on  the  other  hand,  naval  opinion  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  succeed  in  prevailing  upon 
Congress  to  reform  the  Navy  Department  so  as  to  give  profes¬ 
sional  opinion  greater  weight,  and  thus  raise  the  war  efficiency 
of  the  Fleet,  and  to  create  a  General  Staff  is  open  to  serious  doubt. 
American  politicians,  irrespective  of  party,  have  always  insisted 
on  undisputed  political  control  of  the  services,  and  nothing  has 
yet  occurred  to  suggest  that  this  attitude  will  change. 

Whatever  action  Congress  may  take  with  reference  to  the 
proposals  for  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  American  Fleet,  the 
putting  forward  of  a  shipbuilding  scheme  involving  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  iG100,000,000  by  the  Democratic  party,  pledged  to  re¬ 
trenchment  on  armaments  at  the  time  of  the  last  Presidential 
election,  is  a  development  which  merits  attention  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  That  ambitious  scheme  has  already  received 
the  full  approval  of  President  Wilson,  who  is  a  pacifist  states¬ 
man.  His  Administration  has  apparently  not  been  unconscious 
of  the  apparent  inconsistency  exposed  by  an  examination  of 
the  principles  of  the  party  in  contrast  wdth  the  costly  naval  pro¬ 
gramme  submitted  to  Congress.  Mr.  Daniels  has  been  constituted 
the  spokesman  of  the  party.  After  referring  to  his  previous 
endorsements  of  the  proposed  “naval  holiday,”  the  last  in  his  1914 
report,  he  remarks  : — 

“  The  hope  I  then  entertained  for  an  international  understanding  to  end 
competition  in  costly  building  programmes  I  still  cherish.  While  con¬ 
ditions  to-day  are  such  that  no  suggestion  looking  to  an  international  agree¬ 
ment  could  probably  be  made  with  prospect  of  present  success,  I  entertain 
the  sincere  desire  fliat  when  peace  is  restored  the  suggestions  made  in  my 
reports  may  be  considered  and  approved  by  the  great  navy-building  nations 
of  the  world.” 

This,  we  have  been  told  by  British  pacifists,  is  to  be  the  last 
of  all  wars ;  it  is  to  arrest  naval  competition  throughout  the 
world.  The  Democratic  administration  of  the  United  States,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Daniels’  words,  does  not  seriously  entertain  that  anti¬ 
cipation.  America  already  possesses  a  navy  larger  far  than  the 
navies  either  of  France,  Italy,  Eussia,  Austria-Hungary,  or  Japan,  ^ 
and  comparable,  bearing  in  mind  strategical  and  other  considera¬ 
tions,  to  the  German  Fleet.  Nevertheless,  wFile  the  Great 
War,  which  may  perchance  lead  to  a  great  reduction  of  naval 
strength  in  European  waters,  is  still  in  progress,  the  United 
States  Congress  is  being  urged  to  adopt  the  most  costly  and  ambi¬ 
tious  naval  programme  ever  submitted  to  it  or  any  other  democratic 
legislative  body.  Archibald  Hurd. 

(1)  The  United  States  Navy  is  about  one-third  stronger  than  that  of  Japan. 
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“Nearly  all  my  Directors  are  rough  working-men,  .  .  .  and  my  tempera¬ 
ment  is  such  that  I  would  rather  be  the  master  of  workpeople  than  their 
servant.  ” 

So,  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  wrote  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  father  in 
the  early  infancy  of  the  present  Minister  of  Munitions.  The 
serious  student  of  psychology  and  heredity  may,  perchance, 
discover  in  this  frank  confession  by  the  father  a  possible  key  to 
the  evolution  of  the  son’s  political  economy.  In  his  speech  at 
Conway  on  May  6th  of  the  current  year  Mr.  Lloyd  George  claimed 
to  have  entered  politics  as  the  saviour  of  the  oppressed  Democracy, 
and  to  have  remained  in  Parliament  as  the  servant  of  the  toiler. 
But  it  would  require  a  very  bold  man  indeed  to  claim  that  the  still 
popular  Minister  stands  to-day  in  relation  to  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  where  he  stood  twenty,  or  even  five,  years  ago,  for 
the  whole  record  of  his  twelve  months  of  office  at  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  has  been  one  of  ceaseless  effort  to  become  the  master  of 
the  class  it  was  originally  his  ambition  to  serve. 

It  has  ever  been  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Democracy  that  its 
cherished  idols  occasionally  totter  and  fall  from  the  pedestal  on 
which  adulation  placed  them,  and  that  its  chosen  champions  so 
frequently  usurp  the  very  power  they  stood  pledged  to  shatter. 
Thus  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  should  he  be  so  minded,  could  easily  find 
historical  precedents  for  all  that  he  has  done  or  may  yet  do  to  forge 
fetters  for  those  he  came  to  free.  Marat,  who  wrote  and  published 
The  Chains  of  Slavery  to  show  how  the  people  were  being  held  in 
bondage  by  constituted  authority,  twenty  years  later  fell  a  victim 
to  Charlotte  Corday’s  knife  because  he  tightened  the  chains  he 
once  essayed  to  slacken  if  not  to  break.  Danton,  “the  Mirabeau 
of  the  sans -culottes than  whom  the  French  Revolution  produced 
no  more  ardent  an  advocate  and  professed  lover  of  Liberty  and 
Equality,  could  trace  the  origin  of  his  downfall  to  his  denying  the 
Girondins  what  he  claimed  for  himself ;  it  was  a  mere  natural 
consequence  that  ultimately  the  guillotine  should  have  exacted  the 
penalty  for  his  betrayal  of  principles.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  own 
two  great  heroes  of  history,  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  afford  still  better  and  possibly  more  legitimate  prece- 
I  dents  for  his  variant  policy  and  his  variegated  political  principles. 

I  In  each  case  the  Liberator  and  Protector  develoj>ed — or  degene¬ 
rated — into  the  Dictator  and  the  Tyrant.  In  humbler  spheres  we 
have  the  proverbial  analogy  of  the  beggar  on  horseback,  and  the 
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familiar  example  of  the  poaeher  turned  gamekeeper ;  and  Mr.  L 
Lloyd  George’s  experience  must  long  since  have  taught  him  that  1 
the  severest  critic  of  the  Church  is  ever  the  backslider  from  its  ■ 
communion,  and  the  most  violent  in  his  fulmiuations  against  the 
pulpit  is  always  the  unfrocked  priest. 

Thus,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  evolution  or  as  degeneration, 
and  whether  we  agree  with  or  differ  from  his  policy,  the  fact  is 
irresistibly  borne  in  upon  us  that  the  Lloyd  George  of  to-day  is 
not  the  man  whom  the  Democracy  of  Britain  hailed  as  its  saviour 
yesterday.  Opinion  is  necessarily  still  divided  about  him.  While 
it  is  generally  recognised  that  he  has  changed,  one  section  affirms 
that  he  has  fallen  lamentably  from  grace,  another  contends  with 
equal  vigour  that  he  has  only  just  found  it.  The  essential  fact, 
however,  remains  that  there  is  hardly  an  article  of  his  original 
political  creed  by  which  he  stands  to-day,  whatever  he  may  do 
to-morrow.  When  Mr.  Leif  Jones  publicly  charged  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  with  denying  in  practice  as  Minister  of  the 
Crown  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
on  whose  platform  his  advocacy  of  it  by  precept  had  so  materially 
assisted  to  bring  him  into  political  prominence,  his  only  reply  was 
that  the  quotation  given  was  from  an  article  of  the  creed  which  he 
professed  twenty-five  years  ago — forgetting  the  eternal  fact  that  ! 
though  creeds  may  change,  basic  principles  do  not. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  had  offered  him,  and  has  deliberately 
cast  aside,  surely  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  afforded  a  British 
statesman.  With  his  natural  gifts,  his  personal  prowess,  his 
position  in  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  the  eminence  on  which  he 
stood  in  the  eyes  of  our  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  he,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  man  of  his  day,  could  have  been  a 
unifying  force  for  the  country,  for  the  nation,  for  the  Empire. 
He  had  gained  the  ear  of  the  Democracy,  the  trust  of  the  nation, 
the  allegiance  of  his  political  party,  even  the  confidence  of  his 
one-time  political  opponents  who  had  always  from  the  first  feared 
and  mistrusted  him.  For  a  reason  which  has  never  been 
explained  and  which  appears  to  be  inexplicable,  his  critics  allege 
that  the  course  pursued,  judging  by  its  results,  goes  to  show  that 
he  has  chosen  to  flout  the  Democracy,  to  hopelessly  divide  his 
party,  and  to  reawaken  distrust  in  the  more  serious  and  reliable 
section  of  his  political  opponents.  Had  he,  they  say,  for 
instance,  given  as  much  thought,  devoted  as  much  effort, 
to  the  work  so  well  though  incompletely  performed  by 
Lord  Derby,  as  he  did  to  coercing  Labour,  there  would 
have  been  no  revolt  in  the  Cabinet,  no  serious  dissension  in 
Parliament,  no  crisis  at  home,  no  anxiety  among  the  Allies,  no 
chortling  in  Germany.  The  term  “United  Kingdom”  would 
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have  acquired  a  new,  a  deeper  and  higher  meaning  than  ever 
before.  The  nation  would  have  thrown  itself  whole-heartedly  into 
the  better  and  more  effective  prosecution  of  the  war  with  a  zest 
unsurpassed  by  his  own  zeal ;  the  Empire  would  have  emerged 
from  it  transformed,  purified,  glorified,  unified,  realising  that  it 
had  voluntarily  undertaken  and  successfully  accomplished  a  more 
exalted  mission  than  had  ever  been  entrusted  to  any  other  Empire 
since  the  foundation  of  the  world.  But-  when  he  could  have 
effected  all  this,  he  is  charged  with  creating  dissension  where 
concord  should  and  might  have  prevailed,  and  introducing  discord 
where  harmony  should  and  could  have  reigned  supreme. 

The  descent  to  Avernus  is  not  only  easy  in  itself,  but  is  much 
facilitated  by  the  ready  assistance  always  accorded  the  explorer 
by  its  familiars.  Similarly  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent  are  corre¬ 
spondingly  multiplied.  A  close  observer  of  political  events  will 
perceive  that,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  in  that  of  other 
eminent  politicians  who  have  forsaken  the  old  paths  to  which 
they  were  once  accustomed,  the  conversion  was  at  first  so  gradual 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible ;  but  on  attaining  a  given  stage  it 
became  more  rapid  and  obvious.  In  many  instances  the  change 
is  directly  traceable  to  the  natural  influence  of  environment,  or 
to  the  irresistible  pressure  of  circumstances.  It  was  this  which 
made  the  Eepublican  Cromwell  a  King  in  all  but  name,  and  as 
pronounced  an  autocrat  as  the  unfortunate  monarch  whose  execu¬ 
tion  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  political  necessity.  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  having  once  put  himself  in  open  opposition  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  crucial  question  of  Home  Eule,  was,  step  by 
step,  forced  into  and  along  the  high  road  of  political  apostasy. 
Within  the  past  six  months  Mr.  Asquith  has  been  compelled  to 
repudiate  time  and  again  principles  to  which  he  had  ever  been 
attached,  and  which  appeared  to  be  essential  to  his  political  exist¬ 
ence.  In  Mr.  Asquith’s  case  the  conversion  was  compulsory,  and 
the  instrument  of  compulsion  is,  by  popular  consent,  alleged  to 
have  been  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  To  seek  the  genesis  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  own  backsliding  we  have  to  go  back  to  a  period  prior  to 
his  first  entry  into  the  Cabinet.  Over  twelve  years  ago,  in  a 
character  sketch  of  him  in  a  weekly  review,  I  wrote  : — 

“Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  intimate  friends  view  with  grief  the  unsuspected, 
almost  imperceptible  effect  of  new  influences,  naturally,  though  none  the 
less  regrettably,  tending  to  detach  him  from  the  old.  In  some  respects  his 
sympathies  to-day  are  not  with  the  stalwarts  whom  he  led,  but  with  the 
moderates  who  opposed  him  yesterday.  .  .  .  Other  influences  have  entered 
into  his  life,  other  considerations  weigh  upon  his  judgment,  though  he 
may  not  himself  be  conscious  of  any  change.” 

What  was  true  then  when  he  had  beeti  nearly  fourteen  years 
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in  Parliament  is  all  the  more  and  too  obviously  true  to-day  when 
he  has  been  for  over  ten  years  in  the  Cabinet.  Then,  as  now, 
his  more  intimate  friends  and  staunchest  supporters  were  more 
than  loth  to  foster  any  suspicion  of  either  the  purity  of  his  motives 
or  of  the  steadfastness  of  his  principles.  “A.  G.  G.,”  in  the 
remarkable  “Open  Letter,”  which  occasioned  the  holding  of  the 
Conway  meeting,  put  his  finger  on  the  spot  so  far  as  present-day  i 
Liberalism  is  concerned  when  he  said  : —  j 

“  Your  friends  have  been  silent  long.  They  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  and  I 
a  blind  eye  to  many  things  that  have  happened.  They  have  pretended  not  | 
to  know  what  they  knew  only  too  well.  They  have  refused  to  see  your 
figure  flitting  behind  the  scenes,  touching  the  strings,  prompting  the  actors, 
directing  the  game,  and  have  agreed  to  talk  of  Lord  Northcliffe,  Sir  Henry 
Dalziel,  and  the  lleverend  Dr,  Sir  William  Ilobertson  Nicol,  when  the 
name  that  has  been  in  their  minds  has  been  the  name  of  Mr.  David  Lloyd 
George,” 

That  fairly  reflects  the  feeling  and  attitude  of  a  section  of 
thoughtful  Liberals  for  a  considerable  time  past.  It  has  been 
consistently  maintained  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country  until 
the  periodical  revolts  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  recurring  crises  in 
Parliament  made  even  the  affectation  of  deafness  to  the  raucous 
danger  cry,  and  the  simulation  of  blindness  to  the  painfully 
obvious,  longer  impossible.  We  have  seen  the  majority  of  Liberals 
in  the  House  of  Commons  compelled  against  their  will  to  choose 
between  Mr.  Asquith  and  INIr.  Lloyd  George,  and  unmistakably 
declaring  for  the  former ;  and  Liberals  in  the  country  forced  to 
realise  that  continued  loyalty  to  the  pupil  of  Lord  Northcliffe 
involved  denial  of  the  political  convictions  of  a  lifetime.  There  is 
this  essential  difference  between  the  Premier  and  the  Minister  of 
Munitions,  that  while  both  alike,  though  in  varying  degree,  are 
palpably  amenable  to  pressure,  the  plasticity  of  Mr.  Asquith  is 
that  of  clay  in  the  potter’s  hands  which  retains  the  impress  of 
the  superimposed  mould  ;  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  partakes  more 
of  the  character  of  soft  rubber,  which,  yielding  under  pressure, 
rebounds  to  its  original  shape  W'hen  the  constraining  grip  is 
relaxed.  Thus  while  the  surrender  in  the  one  case  is  absolute,  in 
the  other  it  is  merely  conditional ;  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  by 
pertinacity,  on  occasion  WTests  victory  from  a  defeat  wliich  to 
Mr.  Asquith’s  passivity  would  have  proved  decisive.  So,  had 
their  respective  roles  been  reversed,  had  INIr.  Lloyd  George  been 
Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Asquith  the  alleged  intriguer,  not  only 
would  the  surrender  have  been  more  apparent  than  real,  and 
provisional  rather  than  permanent,  but  the  disturber  of  Cabinet 
peace  would  have  been  accorded  wider,  if  less  effective,  scope  for 
his  activities  outside  the  Administration.  There  is  no  comparison 
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between  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  men.  The  painted 

I  wooden  sword  of  the  one  will  not  compare  with  the  tempered 
steel  ol  the  other.  Sir  Edward  Carson  was  undoubtedly  justified 
in  declaring  that  if  he  were  counsel  in  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Asquith 
was  also  retained,  he  would  prefer  being  on  the  opposite  side, 
whichever  that  might  happen  to  be,  “because  one  never  knows 
when  Asquith  will  give  in.”  The  world  of  to-day  presents  at  least 
three  tragic  instances  of  this  fatal  weakness  w’here  patience  and 
a  supine  desire  to  present  the  appearance  of  national  unity  has 
proved  criminal.  President  Wilson  must  participate  wdth  the 
Kaiser  in  responsibility  for  the  submarine  murder  of  neutrals,  at 
least  since  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania ;  Mr.  Bin'ell  will  be  held 
accountable  by  history  for  the  Irish  Kebellion ;  and  Mr.  Asquith 
stands  charged  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  for  complicity,  though 
under  duresse,  in  the  crime  of  making  British  loyalty  appear  to 
be  a  mere  matter  of  compulsion.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  made 
the  closing  years  of  many  a  heavily  burdened  life  lighter  by  the 
gift  of  an  Old  Age  Pension  on  the  toiler’s  seventieth  birthday, 
will,  in  the  silent  and  secret  heart  of  the  Democracy,  be  equally 

I  well  remembered  for  his  birthday  gift  of  a  conscript’s  brand  to 
every  youth  of  eighteen  standing  on  the  threshold  of  life’s  career. 
To  probably  the  great  majority  of  these  the  indelible  stain  of 
conscription  was  as  uncalled  for  as  it  was  undeserved.  Go  to 
any  village  green,  study  any  school  playground,  watch  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  children  of  the  slums,  and  everywhere  you  will 
witness  the  same  spectacle — the  war  game  being  played.  Lever, 
in  one  of  his  romances  centring  on  an  Irish  rising  of  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  period,  pictures  a  French  emissary  in  England  forced,  by 
witnessing  the  happy  play  of  the  children  on  the  village  greens, 
to  the  conclusion  that  Napoleon  had  been  grossly  misled  by  the 
spies  who  had  described  England  as  so  oppressed,  and  so  ferment¬ 
ing  with  disaffection  against  the  Government  that  she  would 
welcome  with  open  arms  the  landing  of  French  troops  to  free  the 
land  from  bondage.  The  warlike  spirit  of  British  children  to-day, 
their  never-ceasing  delight  in  “playing  soldiers,”  the  volunteer 
bands  who  drill  and  parade  and  engage  in  mimic  w^arfare,  are 
sure  indications  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  children  and  the 
youth  of  the  land  from  end  to  end. 
i  One  great  patent  fact  emerges  from  the  sordid  bickerings  of  the 
1  past  few  months.  Whatever  may  be  our  individual  views  on  the 
general  question  of  conscription,  few’  sane  persons  wdll  seriously 
argue  to-day  that  military  necessities  demanded  risking  national 
unity  for  the  sake  of  driving  into  the  Army  by  compulsion  a 
paltry  200,000  men  to  swell  (?)  the  already  existing  force  of  five 
million.  One  man  in  twenty-five  (or,  counting  our  Allies  on  the 
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western  front,  one  man  in  fifty)  cannot  surely  represent  the 
margin  of  difference  between  victory  and  defeat.  There  may 
have  been  reasons — ample,  overbearing — for  ignoring  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Navy,  of  the  mercantile  marine,  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction,  of  munition  works,  of  everything  essential  to  the  ultimate 
victory  of  British  arms,  in  order  to  make  every  little  company  of 
twenty-five  soldiers  into  a  company  of  twenty-six ;  but  those 
reasons,  if,  in  fact,  they  do  exist,  have  never  been  made  public. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared  at  Conway  that  military  necessity 
demanded  conscription  in  September  last.  Lord  Derby,  who  may 
be  presumed  to  know  at  least  as  much  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  about 
the  demand  and  the  supply  of  men  for  the  Army,  declared  at 
Manchester  that  the  military  authorities  were  not  prepared  to 
say  that  general  compulsion  was,  from  the  military  standpoint, 
necessary  even  in  March  of  the  current  year — six  months  later 
than  the  date  fixed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Whatever  reasons 
therefore  existed  for  the  application  of  general  compulsion  as 
late  as  March  last,  they  could  never  have  been  purely  military 
reasons — unless  we  assume  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  knew  the 
military  needs  better  than  our  Army  chiefs,  which,  as  hhiclid 
would  phrase  it,  is  absurd.  It  is  no  less  his  misfortune  than  his 
mistake  that,  for  at  least  twelve  months  past,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  persistently  presented  effective  organisation,  for  both  indus¬ 
trial  and  military  purposes,  in  the  terms  of  compulsion.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  regarded  conscription  os  the  natural  and 
legitimate  offspring  of  democratic  rule,  quoting  the  French 
Revolution  as  the  precedent  and  the  Republican  Danton  as  its 
putative  father.  At  Conway,  two  days  later,  he  urged  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Prussian  methods,  which  he  has  ever  admired,  to  British 
means  as  the  only  effective  instrument  to  ensure  victory.  But 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  reading  of  history  is  as  faulty  as  his  logic  is 
fallacious.  The  Constituent  Assembly  in  France  had  rejected  a 
proposal  for  compulsory  service  as  being  at  variance  with  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen.  A  sort  of  “Derby  Scheme” — at  which, 
by  the  way,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  saw  fit  to  sneer  at  Conway — was 
inaugurated  with  results  not  dissimilar  to  those  witnessed  in  this 
country  in  the  closing  months  of  1915.  There  was  a  healthy 
rivalry  among  the  officials  of  the  Republic  as  to  who  should  secure 
the  greatest  number  of  recruits.  Within  three  years  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  the  youth  of  France — an  enormous  figure  in 
proportion  to  its  then  population — joined  the  Army.  It  was  not 
until  1798,  after  the  voluntary  supply  had  been  proved  to  be 
exhausted,  that  Jourdan,  after  Danton’s  execution,  introduced 
and  passed  his  conscription  law.  And  in  advocating  Prussian 
methods  for  free-born  Britons  every  whit  as  zealous  and  as 
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patriotic  as  himself,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ignored  the  fact  that  this 
country  was  at  once  more  willing  and  more  able  to  prosecute  the 
war  as  a  free  Democracy  than  as  an  enslaved  despotism.  For  it 
must  not  be  assumed  that,  because  the  Democracy,  and  particu¬ 
larly  Labour,  have  so  far  been  comparatively  silent,  they  are  not 
opposed  to  both  the  principle  and  the  policy  of  compulsion  enforced  - 
by  the  Minister  of  Munitions.  Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that  they 
will  always  continue  inarticulate.  It  may  be  granted  that  if  a 
General  Election  took  place  now  on  the  question,  a  majority,  and 
probably  a  very  large  majority,  would  endorse  the  policy  of  the 
Government — though  not  entirely  from  love  of  conscription. 
There  are  other  considerations  which  would  weigh  with  the 
electors,  chiefest  among  which  we  may  place  the  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  that  appearance  of  unity  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his 
Conway  speech  suggests  may  be  more  important  than  real  unity. 
For,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  intense  patriotism,  finding  expres¬ 
sion  in  a  grim  determination  to  win  the  wmr,  is  not  the  monopoly 
of  those  who  proclaim  it  from  the  public  platform  and  never  cease 
from  shouting  it  on  the  housetops  of  the  Yellow  Press.  The 
Democracy,  and  even  its  representatives  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  have  by  self-repression  and  voluntary  silence  set  an 
example  to  those  in  and  outside  the  Cabinet  who  “foment  a  cabal 
every  afternoon  and  precipitate  a  crisis  every  other  day.” 

Few  occurrences,  however,  could  have  demonstrated  more 
clearly  to  the  informed  operator  on  the  political  Stock  Exchange 
what  a  London  daily  paper  not  inappropriately  terms  “the  heavy 
fall  in  Lloyd  George  stock”  than  the  Conway  meeting  on  May 
6tli  to  w’hich  reference  has  already  been  made.  This  was  intended 
to  have  been  a  great  historic  event.  He  had  been  openly,  even 
viciously,  attacked  by  more  than  one  accredited  and  powerful 
organ  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  been  a  lifelong  adherent  and 
of  which  he  had  been  looked  upon  for  years  as  its  most  influential 
and  trusted  leader.  He  had  been  publicly  impeached  not  merely 
for  consorting  but  of  conspiring  with  the  avowed  enemies  of  the 
Cabinet  of  wdiich  he  is  a  member,  and  with  treasonable  practices 
against  the  political  chief  to  whom  he  owed  more  than  party 
allegiance.  The  Conway  meeting  was  convened  for  the  express 
purpose  of  affording  him  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  his  traducers, 
and  of  enabling  him  to  rehabilitate  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his 
party.  Never  in  the  whole  course  of  his  stormy  political  career 
had  there  been  such  a  ferment.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal 
Party  generally  had,  pending  his  reply,  suspended  judgment  on 
the  charges.  To  many  they  appeared  too  preposterous  to  be 
believed ;  to  others  the  final  test  at  the  decisive  parting  of  the  ways. 
The  importance  attached  to  the  occasion  by  the  country  at  large 
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may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  at  no  previous  meeting  addressed  |  c 

by  this  great  tribune  of  the  people  had  there  been  seen  such  an  j  t 

array  of  Press  representatives.  The  “luck”  with  which  he  is  L  1 

popularly  credited  favoured  him  even  more  than  usual.  The  fall  r  t 

of  Kut,  the  Irish  rebellion,  the  second  reading  of  the  new  Military  I  1 

Service  Bill,  all  helped  to  prompt  curiosity  and  to  inspire  public  b  ‘ 

interest.  What  other  countries  thought  of  the  historical  import-  I  ' 

ance  of  the  occasion  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  official  representa-  i  » 

tions  from  abroad  had  been  made  to  the  postal  authorities  to  I  ' 

facilitate  the  earliest  possible  transmission  to  allied  and  neutral  l 
countries  of  the  full  text  of  what  was  expected  to  be  an  epoch-  [  ' 

making  pronouncement.  Nothing  was  therefore  lacking  that 
could  favour  a  great  statesman  to  make  a  great  speech  on  a  great 
occasion.  So  far,  however,  from  fulfilling  popular  expectations, 
the  gathering  and  the  speech  proved  tame  and  commonplace. 

On  previous  and  far  less  important  occasions  he  had  experienced 
no  difficulty  in  filling  the  great  pavilion  at  Carnarvon,  the  largest 
public  building  in  the  Principality,  v/ith  an  eager  and  enthusiastic 
audience.  He  w^as  content  to  speak  at  Conway  in  a  hall  of  one- 
tenth  the  accommodation  of  that  of  Carnarvon.  Not  only  was 
the  customary  enthusiasm  lacking,  but  the  enthusiasts  were 
markedly  absent ;  such  enthusiasm  as  was  manifested  at  Conway,  I 
without  saying  that  it  was  manufactured,  was  certainly  more  | 
mechanical  than  spontaneous.  Mr.  Idoyd  George  himself  was  " 
obviously  perturbed  and  embarrassed.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
reply  to  his  detractors,  simply  contenting  himself  with  putting  in 
a  formal  plea  of  not  guilty,  supported,  not  by  evidence,  but,  as 
one  of  his  most  staunch  and  stalwart  supporters  sadly  admitted, 
by  “slinging  Billingsgate  at  the  Liberal  Press.” 

Politicians  at  home  and  statesmen  abroad  were  equally  with 
the  sensation-mongers  disappointed.  The  speech  contained  no 
great  pronouncement  of  policy,  no  fresh  inspiration,  no  new  light 
on  the  political  or  the  international  situation  and  outlook.  The 
public  palate,  so  far  from  being  tickled  by  the  savoury  dishes  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  had  to  content  itself  with  his 
second-reading  speech  of  two  days  previously — and  that  served 
cold.  Never,  indeed,  was  a  great  opportunity  so  woefully  wasted. 

On  two  points  only  did  he  make  any  serious  attempt  to  convince 
his  audience,  and  both  proved  as  disappointing  as  they  were 
unfortunate.  Both  were  attempts  at  self-justification,  the  first 
for  having  resorted  to  conscription,  the  second  for  having  differed 
from  the  Prime  Minister.  Neither  proved  convincing.  His 
justification  of  conscription  as  the  highest  exposition  of 
voluntarism  was  a  piece  of  special  pleading  to  which  no  sensible 
and  well-informed  jury  would  give  a  moment’s  credence.  It  can 
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only  be  compared  to  Germany’s  replies  to  the  American  Notes  on 
the  submarine  question,  in  which  the  ravisher  of  Belgium  assumes 
the  role  of  champion  of  neutral  rights,  and  the  bloodiest  pirate 
the  world  has  ever  seen  endeavours  to  pose  as  the  enforcer  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.  It  was  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  in  a  Cabinet 
of  twenty-three  members  there  must  necessarily  be  frequent 
differences  of  opinion.  To  allege  that  loyalty  to  his  chief 
demanded  the  open  expression  in  the  Cabinet  of  such  divergence 
of  views  was  merely  to  advance  a  self-evident  postulate.  The 
gravamen  of  the  indictment  under  which  he  stood  at  Conway 
charged  by  the  Liberal  Press  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  nation, 
was,  not  that  he  had  differences  of  opinion  with  his  political  chief, 
but  that  he  had  fomented  disaffection  wdthin  the  Cabinet,  and 
inspired  movements  outside  the  Cabinet,  in  order  to  enforce  his 
views  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  Premier.  His  whole  argument 
at  Conway,  instead  of  meeting,  simply  evaded  this  essential  issue. 

It  is  a  striking,  if  not  significant,  coincidence  that  the  two 
great  crises  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  political  career  arose  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  war.  It  was  the  Boer  War  which  caused  him  to  sever 
himself  from,  and  to  go  into  open  revolt  against,  the  leaders  of  his 
party.  His  great  Peace  Crusade  of  1900-2  was  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  brilliant  deeds  ever  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  British 
statesman.  His  action  threatened  to  create  as  great  and  disastrous 
a  rift  in  the  Liberal  Party  then  as  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  defection 
had  occasioned  in  1885.  There  has  been  nothing  in  the  criticism 
levelled  at  the  Coalition  Cabinet  of  to-day,  even  from  the  most 
extreme  section  of  the  anti-w^ar  Socialists,  to  equal  in  virulence 
and  savagery  the  attacks  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  upon  the 
Tory  Cabinet  and  even  upon  the  Liberal  leaders  during  the  Boer 
War.  The  difference  between  his  present  campaign  and  that  of 
sixteen  years  ago  is  that  his  friends  and  foes  appear  to  have 
changed  sides ;  those  who  were  with  him  then  are  against  him 
now ;  those  whom  he  reviled  then  he  lauds  to-day— except  when 
he  rates  them  for  not  travelling  far  enough  and  fast  enough  along 
the  road  he  blocked  in  1900. 

It  may  be  urged  that  we  of  this  generation  are  not  qualified  to 
pass  final  judgment  upon  the  actions  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  of 
those  charged  with  the  onerous  duty  of  safely  piloting  the  nation 
and  the  Empire  through  the  greatest  crisis  in  their  history.  It 
may  be  that  posterity,  standing  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
picture,  and  able  to  place  it  in  its  proper  perspective,  and  possess¬ 
ing  a  fuller  knowledge  of  matters  not  disclosed  even  in  the  Secret 
Session  of  Parliament,  wdll  be  better  able  to  do  him  and  his 
colleagues  justice  than  either  his  new  or  his  old  friends  are  capable 
of  doing  to-day.  This  much  may  be  granted,  that  both  those  who 
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applaud  and  those  who  condemn  him  recognise  that,  first  among  p  j 
British  statesmen — with  the  sole  exception,  perhaps,  of  Lord  j  ^ 

Kitchener — Lloyd  George  realised  the  immensity  of  the  task  we  r  i 

had  undertaken  and  the  imminence  of  the  risk  we  incurred  in  J  ^ 

throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  Germany.  To  this  fuller  realisa-  j 

tion  of  the  situation,  the  gravity  of  which  the  Empire  was  long  ^ 

in  recognising,  may  perhaps  be  attributed  his  having  so  readily  ] 

jettisoned  earlier  preconceptions  and  prejudices  intertwined  k  ^ 

though  they  had  appeared  to  be  with  his  nature.  This  explains  p  j 

his  sudden  conversion  from  being  the  protagonist  of  international  ;  ^ 

peace  into  a  preacher  of  a  great  Imperial  crusade.  The  energy  {  ( 

with  which  he  is  credited  in  performing  his  enormous  task  as  , 
Minister  of  Munitions  would  only  be  a  natural  corollary  to  such  .  ^ 

a  conversion.  His  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  driving  force  in  *  ( 

the  Cabinet.  . 

If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been  and  is  being  misjudged  by  his  j 
one-time  followers  and  friends,  the  responsibility  must  attach  j 

to  him  rather  than  to  them.  A  man  is  judged  as  much  by  the  ] 

company  he  keeps  as  by  the  principles  he  professes.  A  night- 
watchman  who  affects  the  company  of  a  burglar  ought  not  to  be  ] 
entrusted  with  the  combination  of  the  bank  safe.  The  Defence  ( 
of  the  Realm  Act  rightly  makes  trading  with  the  enemy  a  penal  |  ] 

offence,  however  loyal  the  convicted  trader  may  happen  to  be.  I  \ 
General  Joffre  would  make  short  work  of  his  Chief  of  the  Staff  ^  s 
if  he  found  him  dining  daily  with  the  Crown  Prince.  Can,  then, 
he  who  makes  a  confidant  of  the  avowed  and  tireless  enemy  of 
the  Administration  expect  to  be  regarded  as  staunchly  loyal  to  , 

either  Mr.  Asquith  or  Mr.  Bonar  Law?  or  he  who  consorts,  if 
he  does  not  actually  conspire,  with  Lord  Northcliffe,  justly  feel 
indignant  if  the  Democracy  refuses  any  longer  to  accept  him  as 
its  friend  whether  he  styles  himself  Codlin  or  Short?  We  always  , 
come  back  to  the  simple  elementary  truth  that  no  man  can  serve 
two  masters,  but  must  make  his  choice  between  God  and 
Mammon.  , 

Let  us  do  Mr.  Lloyd  George  the  justice  of  crediting  him  with  " 
perfect  honesty  of  both  conviction  and  intention.  He  is  in  the 
happy  position  with  which  Pitt’s  biographer  credited  that  great  ji 
statesman — that  of  always  being,  or,  at  least,  believing  himself 
to  be,  in  the  right  even  though  he  boxed  the  round  of  the  political  i 
compass.  Thus  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  it  appeared  not  only  right 
that  he  should  divide  the  nation  when  prosecuting  the  Boer  War,  i 
but  that  he  should  again  divide  it,  though  for  a  totally  contrary 
reason,  at  the  height  of  the  German  War.  He  was  right  as, a 
Little  Navyite  in  1914,  and  right  as  a  Big  Armyite  in  1915.  He 
thought  himself  right  in  revolting  against  a  Ijiberal  Government,  : 
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in  doing  his  best  to  destroy  a  Conservative  Government,  and  in 
undermining  a  Coalition  Government.  Or,  to  take  less  disastrous 
but  still  important  matters,  he  was  right  in  championing  the  cause 
of  Labour  and  the  British’s  workman’s  inalienable  right  to  free¬ 
dom  of  contract,  and  right  in  forging  fetters  limiting  labour’s  liber¬ 
ties;  he  was  right  in  enforcing  in  his  own  case  every  true-born 
Briton’s  right  of  free  speech,  and  right  when  he  decided  to  make  the 
exercise  of  that  right  by  others  a  crime  punishable  by  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law,  and  to  abolish  even  the  protection  accorded  by 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  he  was  right  in  claiming  inviolability  for 
Cabinet  secrets,  and  right  in  disclosing  them  to  the  public ;  he 
was  right  in  condemning  Ministers  for  attacking  each  other,  and 
right  in  himself  attacking  Lord  Haldane ;  he  was  right  in  ridi¬ 
culing  the  Times  for  “becoming  more  Daily  Maily  every  day,’’ 
and  right  in  becoming  himself  more  Daily  Maily  than  the  Daily 
Mail  itself.  In  order  to  induce  the  public  to  believe  him  right  he 
plays  upon  their  passions.  On  occasion  he  can  simulate  passion 
himself  so  as  to  stimulate  passion  in  others — and  seldom  fails. 
As  an  intellectual  acrobat  he  stands  unrivalled.  No  man 
has  traversed  the  length  of  the  political  tight-rope  more  boldly, 
or  held  the  balancing-pole  more  successfully.  Time  and  again 
have  friends  and  foes  alike  held  their  breaths  as  he  appeared  to 
be  tottering  to  a  fall ;  but  the  recovery  has,  so  far,  always  been 
swift  and  sure.  Still,  one  cannot  but  think  meanwhile  of  the 
fable  of  the  pitcher  which  went  just  once  too  often  to  the  well. 

Among  the  artists  of  to-day  three  may  be  mentioned  as  having 
done  him  some  measure  of  justice  :  “A.  G.  G.,”  whose  black  and 
white  portrayal  in  the  Daily  News  exaggerates  the  shades  and 
clouds  the  white ;  Mr.  Augustus  John,  who,  in  his  great  painting, 
has  brought  into  prominence  unsuspected  lines  and  furrows  to  an 
extent  bordering  on  the  libellous ;  and  the  greatest  artist  of  them 
all,  the  producer  of  the  grandest,  most  soul-stirring  and  most 
depressing,  most  elusive  and  illusive,  most  convincing  and  most 
confounding  film  for  the  world’s  picture  palace — Mr.  Lloyd  George 
himself. 

Beriah  G.  Evans. 
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OESINO  TO  OLIVIA.i 


Cxir.  Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord? 

Dul<e.  Whatj  Curio? 

Cut.  The  hart. 

Duke.  Why,  so  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I  have  : 

O,  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 

Methought  she  purged  the  air  of  pestilence; 

That  instant  was  I  turn’d  into  a  hart; 

And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds, 

E’er  since  pursue  me. 

— Twelfth  Night,  Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

I. 

What  wilt  thou  give  me?  Thou  canst  give  me  naught; 

Thou  hast  denied  the  honey  of  thy  lips. 

Thou  dared ’st  not  offer  what  my  sick  heart  sought, 

Love’s  full  awakening  and  apocalypse. 

If  much  thou  gav’st,  ’twas  but  a  beggar’s  fee  : 

Or  if  but  little,  ’twas  a  winter’s  smile, 

A  mockery  of  friendliness — the  while 
Thy  heart  was  set  on  dreams  more  worthy  thee. 
Half-given  and  half-withdrawn,  thy  kindness  fell 
Athwart  my  aching  and  tempestuous  need 
Like  the  lone  note  of  some  forgotten  bell. 

Which  swings  its  message  faint  across  the  mead  - 
Sound  heard  in  stillness  through  the  vacant  air. 

An  echo  of  dead  passion  and  despair. 

II. 

Yet,  for  I  love  thee  so,  I  needs  must  cling 
To  the  old  haunts,  albeit  the  trees  are  bare, 

And  in  the  ruined  branches  no  birds  sing 
’Mid  death  and  desolation  everywhere. 

The  shadow  of  my  presence  at  thy  door 
Thou  canst  not  banish  to  forgetfulness  : 

My  footfall  echoes  ghost-like  on  thy  floor. 

And  scarce-heard  voices  whisper  my  distress. 

Spurn  if  thou  wilt — and  still  my  patient  heart 
Is  humbler  than  the  humblest  to  adore 
Whate’er  thy  fancy  scatters  from  its  store 
Of  happiness  or  grief,  content  or  smart  : 

I  only  ask  a  momentary  grace — 

To  see  once  more  the  wonder  of  thv  face ! 

W.  L.  C. 

(1)  From  “A  Book  of  Homage  to  Shakespeare. ”  Edited  by  I.  Gollancz,  and 
published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
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I 

I  The  practically  complete  absence  of  the  Woman  of  Letters  from 
our  tropical  and  profuse  literature  of  the  early  and  middle  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century  has  often  been  observed  with  wonder.  While 
France  had  her  Madeleine  de  Scudery  and  her  Mile,  de  Gournay 
and  her  Mere  Angelique  Arnauld,  Englishwomen  of  the  Stuart  age 
ventured  upon  no  incursions  into  philosophy,  fiction,  or  theology. 
More  and  more  eagerly,  however,  they  read  books  ;  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  reading,  they  began  at  last  to  write.  The  precious  Mar¬ 
garet,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  hob-a-nobbed  with  every  Muse  in 
her  amazing  divagations.  But  the  earliest  professional  woman  of 
letters  was  Aphra  Behn,  the  novelist  and  playwright,  to  whose 
genius  justice  has  only  quite  lately  been  done  by  Mr.  Montague 
Summers.  Mrs.  Behn  died  in  1689,  and  it  seemed  at  first  that  she 
had  left  no  heritage  to  her  sex.  But  there  presently  appeared  a 
set  of  female  writers,  who  enlivened  the  last  years  of  the  century, 
but  who  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  wits  of  the  age  of  Anne,  and 
who  have  been  entirely  forgotten.  It  is  to  the  most  interesting 
!  of  these  “transient  phantoms”  that  I  wish  to  draw  attention 
t  to-day. 

j  The  extreme  precocity  of  Catharine  Trotter  makes  her  seem 
=  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Dry  den,  but  she  was  in  reality  younger  than 
Addison  and  most  of  the  other  contemporaries  of  Pope.  She  was 
I  born  on  the  16th  of  August,  1679,  the  younger  daughter  of  a  naval 
officer.  Captain  David  Trotter,  R.N. ;  her  mother’s  maiden  name 
had  been  Sarah  Ballenden,  probably  of  the  well-known  Catholic 
family  of  that  ilk.  She  “had  the  honour  of  being  nearly  related 
to  the  illustrious  families  of  Maitland,  Duke  of  Lauderdale  and 
Drummond,  Earl  of  Perth.”  The  Jacobite  fourth  Earl  of  Perth 
seems  to  have  been  the  patron  of  Captain  Trotter,  of  whom  he 
wrote  in  1684  that  he  was  “an  ornament  to  his  country.” 
Apparently  the  gallant  captain  was  attached  to  Trinity  House, 
where  his  probity  and  integrity  earned  him  the  epithet  of  “  honest 
David,”  and  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  George,  first  Lord 
j  Dartmouth,  when  that  rising  statesman  w'as  appointed  Master. 
I  Captain  Trotter  had  served  the  Crown  from  his  youth,  “  wdth  great 
I  gallantry  and  fidelity,  both  by  land  and  sea,”  and  had  been  very 
successful  in  the  Dutch  wars.  He  had  a  brother  who  was 
a  commander  in  the  Navy.  We  get  an  impression  of  high 
respectability  in  the  outer,  but  not  outermost,  circles  of  influ- 
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ential  Scottish  society.  Doubtless  the  infancy  of  Catharine  was  I 
spent  in  conditions  of  dependent  prosperity. 

These  conditions  were  not  to  last.  When  she  was  four  years 
old  Lord  Dartmouth  started  on  the  famous  expedition  to  demolish 
Tangier,  and  he  took  Capt.  Trotter  with  him  as  his  commodore. 

In  this  affair,  as  before,  the  captain  distinguished  himself  by  his 
ability,  and  instead  of  returning  to  London  after  Tangier  he  was 
recommended  to  King  Charles  II.  as  the  proper  person  to  convoy  l 
the  fleet  of  the  Turkey  Company  to  its  destination.  Apparently  ‘ 
it  was  understood  that  this  w'ould  be  the  final  reward  of  his  I 
services  and  that  he  was  to  “make  his  fortune”  out  of  the  Turks,  p 
Unhappily,  after  convoying  his  charge  safely  to  Scanderoon,  he 
fell  sick  of  the  plague  that  was  raging  there,  and  died,  in  the  I 
course  of  January,  1684,  in  company  with  all  the  other  officers  of  I 
his  ship.  Every  misfortune  now  ensued ;  the  purser,  who  was  f 
thus  left  to  his  own  devices,  helped  himself  to  the  money  destined  ! 
for  the  expenses  of  the  voyage,  while,  to  crown  all,  the  London  I 
goldsmith  in  whose  hands  the  captain  had  left  his  private  fortune  | 
took  this  occasion  to  go  bankrupt.  The  King,  in  these  melancholy  [ 
circumstances,  granted  an  Admiralty  pension  to  the  widow,  but 
when  he  died  early  in  the  following  year  this  was  no  longer  paid, 
and  the  unfortunate  ladies  of  the  Trotter  family  might  well 
murmur — 

"  One  mischief  brings  another  on  his  neck,  I 

As  mighty  billows  tumble  in  the  seas.” 

! 

From  the  beginning  of  her  fifth  year,  then,  Catharine  experi¬ 
enced  the  precarious  lot  of  those  who  depend  for  a  livelihood  on 
the  charity  of  more  or  less  distant  relatives.  We  dimly  see  a 
presentable  mother  piteously  gathering  up  such  crumbs  as  fell 
from  the  tables  of  the  illustrious  families  with  whom  she  was 
remotely  connected.  But  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  himself  was 
now  dead,  and  the  Earl  of  Perth  had  passed  the  zenith  of  his 
power.  No  doubt  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  protection  of 
poor  relations  was  carried  on  more  systematically  than  it  is 
to-day,  and  certainly  Mrs.  Trotter  contrived  to  live  and  to  bring 
up  her  two  daughters  genieelly.  The  first  years  were  the  worst ;  j 
the  accession  of  William  III.  brought  back  to  England  and  to  J 
favour  Gilbert  Burnet,  who  became  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1688, 
when  Catharine  was  nine  years  old.  Mrs.  Trotter  found  a  patron 
and  perhaps  an  employer  in  the  bishop,  and  when  Queen  Anne 
came  to  the  throne  her  little  pension  was  renewed. 

There  is  frequent  reference  to  money  in  Catharine  Trotter’s  j 
writings,  and  the  lack  of  it  was  the  rock  upon  which  her  gifts 
were  finally  wrecked.  With  a  competency  she  might  have 
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achieved  a  much  more  prominent  place  in  English  literature  than 
she  could  ever  afford  to  reach.  She  offers  a  curious  instance  of  the 
depressing  effect  of  poverty,  and  we  get  the  impression  that  she 
was  never,  during  her  long  and  virtuous  career,  lifted  above  the 
carking  anxiety  which  deadens  the  imagination.  As  a  child,  how¬ 
ever,  she  seems  to  have  awakened  hopes  of  a  high  order.  She 
was  a  prodigy,  and  while  little  more  than  an  infant  she  displayed 
an  illumination  in  literature  which  was  looked  upon,  in  that  age  of 
female  darkness,  as  quite  a  portent.  She  taught  herself  French, 
“by  her  own  application  without  any  instructor,”  but  was  obliged 
to  accept  some  assistance  in  acquiring  Latin  and  logic.  The  last- 
mentioned  subject  became  her  particular  delight,  and  at  a  very 
tender  age  she  drew  up  “an  abstract”  of  that  science  “for  her 
own  use.”  Thus  she  prepared  for  her  future  communion  with 
Locke  and  with  Leibnitz.  When  she  was  very  small,  in  spite 
of  frequent  conferences  with  learned  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  she  became  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Catholicism  and 
joined  the  Roman  communion.  We  may  conjecture  that  this 
coincided  with  the  conversion  of  her  kinsman.  Lord  Chancellor 
Perth,  but  as  events  turned  out  it  cannot  but  have  added  to  the 
sorrows  of  that  much-tried  woman,  her  mother.  It  may  be  stated 
that  Catharine  resumed  the  Anglican  faith  when  she  was  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age. 

She  was  in  her  tenth  year  when  the  unhappy  reign  of  James  II. 
came  to  a  close.  Mrs.  Trotter’s  connections  were  now  in  a  poor 
quandary.  The  new  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  in  great  distress  for 
money ;  Lord  Dartmouth,  abandoned  by  the  King  in  his  flight, 
was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  where  he  died  on  October  25th,  1691, 
in  which  year  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Perth  were  sequestered 
and  he  himself  hunted  out  of  the  country.  Ruin  simultaneously 
fell  on  all  the  fine  friends  of  our  infant  prodigy,  and  we  can  but 
guess  how  it  affected  her.  Yet  there  were  plenty  of  other  Jaco¬ 
bites  left  in  London,  and  Catharine’s  first  public  appearance 
shows  that  she  cultivated  their  friendship.  She  published  in  1693 
a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  Mr.  Bevil  Higgons  on  the  occasion 
of  h:s  recovery  from  the  smallpox ;  she  was  then  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Higgons  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  who  had 
lately  returned  from  the  exiled  court  in  France,  where  he  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  agreeable  manners,  and  who  had 
just  made  a  name  for  himself  by  poems  addressed  to  Dryden  and 
by  a  prologue  to  Congreve’s  Old  Batchelor.  He  was  afterwards 
to  become  famous  for  a  little  while  as  a  political  historian. 
Catharine  Trotter’s  verses  are  bad,  but  she  addresses  Higgons  as 
“lovely  youth,”  and  claims  his  gratitude  for  her  tribute  in  terms 
.which  are  almost  boisterous.  This  poem  was  not  only  her  intro- 
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duction  to  the  public,  but,  through  Bevil  Higgons,  was  probably 
the  channel  of  her  acquaintance  with  Congreve  and  Dryden. 

Throughout  her  life  she  was  fond  of  writing  letters  to  cele¬ 
brated  people  ;  she  now  certainly  wrote  to  Congreve  and  doubtless 
to  Dryden.  A  freedom  in  correspondence  ran  in  the  family.  Her 
poor  mother  is  revealed  to  us  as  alw'ays  “renewing  her  applica¬ 
tion”  to  somebody  or  other.  We  next  find  the  youthful  poet  in 
relation  with  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  from  wdiom  she  must  have 
concealed  her  Jacobite  propensities.  Dorset  was  the  great  public 
patron  of  poetry  under  William  III.,  and  Catharine  Trotter,  aged 
sixteen,  having  composed  a  tragedy,  appealed  to  him  for  support. 
It  was  very  graciously  granted,  and  Agnes  de  Castro,  in  five  acts 
and  in  blank  verse,  “written  by  a  Young  Lady,”  was  produced 
at  the  Theatre  Eoyal  in  1695,  under  the  “protection”  of  Charles 
Earl  of  Dorset  and  Middlesex,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  His  Majesty’s 
Household.  The  event  caused  a  considerable  commotion.  No 
woman  had  written  for  the  English  stage  since  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Behn,  and  curiosity  was  much  excited.  Mrs.  Verbruggen,  that 
enchanting  actress,  but  in  male  attire,  recited  a  clever,  ranting 
epilogue  at  the  close  of  the  performance,  in  which  she  said  : — 

“  'tis  whispered  here 

Our  Poetess  is  virtuous,  young  and  fair,” 

but  the  secret  was  an  open  one.  Wycherley,  who  contributed 
verses,  knew"  all  about  it,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Manley,  while  Powell 
and  Colley  Cibber  w'ere  among  the  actors.  We  may  be  sure  that 
little  Mistress  Trotter’s  surprising  talents  were  the  subjects  of 
much  discussion  at  Will’s  Coffee  House,  and  that  the  question 
of  securing  her  for  the  rival  theatre  w’as  anxiously  debated  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Her  success  in  Agnes  de  Castro  was  the 
principal  asset  wdiich  Drury  Lane  had  to  set  that  season  against 
Congreve’s  splendid  adventure  with  Love  for  Love. 

Agnes  de  Castro  is  an  immature  production,  and  shows  a 
juvenile  insensibility  to  plagiarism,  since  the  subject  and  treat¬ 
ment  are  borrowed  implicitly  from  a  French  novel  by  Mile,  de 
Brillac,  published  in  Paris  and  London  a  few  years  before.^  The 
conception  of  court  life  at  Coimbra  in  the  fourteenth  century  is 
that  of  this  French  lady,  and  is  innocent  of  Portuguese  local 
colour.  But,  as  the  dramatic  work  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  the  play  is 
rather  extraordinary  for  nimble  movement  and  adroit  theatrical 
arrangements.  It  is  evident  that  Catharine  Trotter  w'as  well- 
versed  in  the  stage  traditions  of  her  ow"n  day,  and  we  may  wonder 
how  a  highly  respectable  girl  of  sixteen  found  her  opportunity. 

(1)  Around  the  story  of  Agnes  de  Castro  there  gathered  a  whole  literature 
of  fiction,  which  Mr.  Montague  Summers  has  investigated  in  his  Works  of 
A'phra  Behn,  vol.  v.,  211—212. 
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The  English  playhouse  under  William  III.  was  no  place  for  a  very 
young  lady,  even  if  she  wore  a  mask.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  meri¬ 
torious  character-drawing  in  Agnes  de  Castro.  The  conception 
of  a  benevolent  and  tenderly  forgiving  Princess  is  well  contrasted 
with  the  fierce  purity  of  Agnes  and  the  infatuation  of  the  Prince. 

'  Towards  the  close  of  the  first  act  there  is  a  capital  scene  of 

(exquisite  confusion  between  this  generous  and  distracted  trio. 
The  opening  of  the  third  act,  between  Elvira  and  her  brother 
Alvaro,  is  not  at  all  young-ladyish,  and  has  some  strong  turns  of 

(feeling.  The  end  of  the  play,  with  the  stabbing  of  the  Princess 
and  the  accusation  of  x\gnes  by  Elvira,  is  puerile,  but  was 
*  doubtless  vrelcome  to  a  sentimental  audience.  It  is  a  bad  play, 
I  but  not  at  all  an  unpromising  one. 

f  Early  in  1696  Agnes  de  Castro,  still  anonymous,  was  published 
I  as  a  book,  and  for  the  next  five  or  six  years  w’e  find  Catharine 

L  Trotter  habitually  occupied  in  writing  for  the  stage.  Without 

I  question  she  did  so  professionally,  though  in  what  w'ay  dramatists 

I  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  lived  by  their  pens  is 


difficult  to  conjecture.  A  very  rare  play.  The  Female  Wits;  or, 
the  Triumvirate  of  Poets,  the  authorship  of  which  has  hitherto 
defied  conjecture,  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane  after  Catharine 
Trotter  had  been  tempted  across  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  is 
evidently  inspired  by  the  intense  jealousy  which  smouldered 
between  the  two  great  houses.  The  success  of  Miss  Trotter  incited 
two  older  ladies  to  compete  with  her ;  these  were  Mrs.  Delariviere 
Manley,  w'ho  was  a  discarded  favourite  of  Barbara  Villiers,  and 
fat  Mrs.  Mary  Pix,  the  stage-struck  consort  of  a  tailor.  These 
I  rather  ridiculous  women  professed  themselves  followers  of 

jj  Catharine,  and  they  produced  plays  of  their  own  not  without 

I  some  success.  With  her  they  formed  the  trio  of  Female  Wits 

;  who  were  mocked  at  in  the  lively  but,  on  the  whole,  rather 

I  disappointing  play  I  have  just  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  which 

it  is  spitefully  remarked  of  Calista — who  is  Miss  Trotter — that 
she  has  “made  no  small  struggle  in  the  world  to  get  into  print,” 
and  is  “  now  in  such  a  state  of  wedlock  to  pen  and  ink  that  it  will 
be  very  difficult”  for  her  “to  get  out  of  it.” 

|j  In  acting  The  Female  Wits  Mrs.  Temple,  who  had  played  the 
Ij  Princess  in  Agnes  de  Castro,  took  the  part  of  Calista,  and  doubt¬ 
less,  in  the  coarse  fashion  of  those  days,  made  up  exactly  like  poor 
Catharine  Trotter,  who  w'as  described  as  “a  Lady  who  pretends 
to  the  learned  Languages,  and  assumes  to  herself  the  name  of  a 
Critic.”  This  was  a  character,  however,  wdiich  she  w’ould  not 
have  protested  against  with  much  vigour,  for  she  had  now  quite 
definitely  taken  up  the  position  of  a  reformer  and  a  pioneer.  She 
posed  as  the  champion  of  w^omen’s  intellectual  rights,  and  she 
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was  accepted  as  representing  in  active  literary  work  the  move¬ 
ment  which  Mary  Astell  had  recently  foreshadowed  in  her  remark¬ 
able  Serious  Proposal  to  Ladies  of  1694.  We  turn  again  to  The 
Female  Wits,  and  we  find  Marsilia  (Mrs.  Manley)  describing 
Calista  to  Mrs.  Wellfed  (Mrs.  Pix)  as  “the  vainest,  proudest, 
senseless  Thing !  She  pretends  to  grammar !  writes  in  mood 
and  figure  !  does  everything  methodically  !  ”  Yet  when  Calista  li 
appears  on  the  stage,  Mrs.  Manley  rushes  across  to  fling  her  arms  r 
around  her  and  to  murmur  :  “  0  charmingest  Nymph  of  all  \ 
Apollo’s  Train,  let  me  embrace  thee !  ”  Later  on  Calista  says  | 
to  Mrs.  Pix,  the  fat  tailoress,  “I  cannot  but  remind  you.  Madam,  L 
...  I  read  Aristotle  in  his  own  language  ” ;  and  of  a  certain  " 
tirade  in  a  play  of  Ben  Jonson  she  insists  :  “I  know  it  so  well,  as  ^ 
to  have  turn’d  it  into  Latin.”  Mrs.  Pix  admits  her  own  ignorance  i 
of  all  these  things;  she  “can  go  no  further  than  the  eight  parts  i 
of  speech.”  This  brings  down  upon  her  an  icy  reproof  from  i 
Calista  :  “  Then  I  cannot  but  take  the  Freedom  to  say  .  .  .  you  j, 
impose  upon  the  Town.”  We  get  the  impression  of  a  preciseness  1 
of  manner  and  purpose  which  must  have  given  Catharine  a  certain 
air  of  priggishness,  not  entirely  unbecoming,  perhaps,  but  very  I 
strange  in  that  loose  theatre  of  William  III. 

Accordingly,  in  her  next  appearance,  we  find  her  complaining 
to  the  Princess  (afterwards  Queen  Anne)  that  she  has  become 
“the  mark  of  ill  Nature”  through  recommending  herself  “by 
what  the  other  Sex  think  their  peculiar  Prerogative” — that  is, 
intellectual  distinction.  Catharine  Trotter  was  still  only  nineteen  | 
years  of  age  when  she  produced  her  tragedy  of  Fatal  Friendship,  | 
the  published  copy  of  which  (1698)  is  all  begarlanded  with  ^ 
evidences  of  her  high  moral  purpose  in  the  shape  of  a  succession  [ 
of  “applausive  copies”  of  verses.  In  these  we  are  told  that  she  \ 
had  “checked  the  rage  of  reigning  vice  that  had  debauched  the 
stage.”  This  was  an  allusion  to  the  great  controversy  then  just  ; 
raised  by  Jeremy  Collier  in  his  famous  Short  View  of  the  Immo-  | 
rality  and  Profaneness  of  the  Stage,  in  w'hich  all  the  dramatists  I 

of  the  day  were  violently  attacked  for  their  indecency.  Catharine  | 

Trotter  has  the  courage  to  side  with  Collier,  and  the  tact  to  do  I 

so  without  quarrelling  with  her  male  colleagues.  She  takes  the  ! 

side  of  the  decent  women  : —  ^ 

"  You  as  your  Sex’s  champion  art  come  forth 

To  fight  their  quarrel  and  assert  their  worth,” 

( 

one  of  her  admirers  exclaims,  and  another  adds  ; —  ; 

‘‘You  stand  the  first  of  stage-reformers  too.” 

The  young  poetess  aimed  at  reconciling  the  stage  with  virtue  and 
at  vindicating  the  right  of  woman  to  assume  “the  tragic  laurel.” 
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I  This  was  the  most  brilliant  moment  in  the  public  career  of  our 
bluestocking.  Fatal  Friendship  enjoyed  a  success  which  Catharine 
Trotter  was  not  to  taste  again,  and  of  all  her  plays  it  is  the  only 
one  which  has  ever  been  reprinted.  It  is  very  long  and  extremely 
sentimental  and  written  in  rather  prosy  blank  verse.  Contempo¬ 
raries  said  that  it  placed  Miss  Trotter  in  the  forefront  of  British 
drama,  in  company  wdth  Congreve  and  Granville  “the  polite,” 
who  had  written  a  She-Gallants ,  which  was  everything  that  Miss 
Trotter  did  not  wish  her  plays  to  be.  Fatal  Friendship  has  an 
ingenious  plot,  in  which  the  question  of  money  takes  a  promi¬ 
nence  very  unusual  in  tragedy.  Almost  every  character  in  the 
piece  is  in  reduced  circumstances.  Felicia,  sister  to  Belgard 
(who  is  too  poor  to  maintain  her),  is  wooed  by  the  wealthy 
Koquelaure,  although  she  is  secretly  married  to  Gramont,  who 
is  also  too  poor  to  support  a  wife.  Belgard,  afraid  that  Gramont 
!  will  make  love  to  Felicia  (that  is,  to  his  own  secret  wife),  per¬ 
suades  him — in  order  that  his  best  friend,  Castalio,  may  be 
released  from  a  debtor’s  prison — bigamously  to  marry  Lamira,  a 
wealthy  widow.  But  Castalio  is  in  love  with  Lamira,  and  is  driven 
!  to  frenzy  by  Gramont’s  illegal  marriage.  It  all  depends  upon 
income  in  a  manner  comically  untragical.  The  quarrel  between 
the  friends  in  the  fifth  act  is  an  effective  piece  of  stage-craft,  but 
the  action  is  spoiled  by  a  ridiculous  general  butchery  at  the  close 
of  all.  However,  the  audience  was  charmed,  and  even  “the 
stubbornest  could  scarce  deny  their  Tears.” 

Fatal  Friendship  was  played  at  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Theatre, 
and  no  doubt  it  was  Congreve  who  brought  Miss  Trotter  over 
from  Drury  Lane.  His  warm  friendship  for  her  had  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  great  deal  to  do  with  her  success  and  with  the  jealousy  of 
her  rivals.  A  letter  exists  in  which  the  great  dramatist  acknow¬ 
ledges,  in  1697,  the  congratulations  of  his  young  admirer,  and  it 
breathes  an  eager  cordiality.  Congreve  requested  Betterton  to 
present  him  to  Catharine  Trotter,  and  his  partiality  for  her 
f  company  is  mentioned  by  several  writers.  The  spiteful  author 

!of  The  Female  Wits  insinuates  that  Congreve  made  the  looking- 
over  of  Catharine’s  scenes  “his  pretence  for  daily  visits.” 
Another  satirist,  in  1698,  describes  Congreve  sitting  very  gravely 
I  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  “together  with  the  tw’o  she-things 
called  Poetesses  which  write  for  his  house,”  half-hidden  from  the 
public  in  a  little  side-box.  Farquhar,  too,  seeing  the  celebrated 
writer  of  Fatal  Friendship  in  the  theatre  on  the  third  night  of 
I  the  performance  of  his  Love  and  a  Bottle,  had  “his  passions 

^  wrought  so  high  ”  by  a  sight  of  the  beautiful  author  that  he  wTote 

her  a  letter  in  which  he  called  her  “one  of  the  fairest  of  the 
'  sex,  and  the  best  judge.”  If  Catharine  Trotter,  as  the  cynosure 
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of  delicacy,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  sat  through  Love  and  a  Bottle  i 

without  a  blush,  even  her  standard  of  decency  was  not  very  n 

exacting.  But  in  all  this  rough,  coarse  world  of  wit  her  reputa-  I 

tion  never  suffered  a  rebuff. 

Encouraged  by  so  much  public  and  private  attention,  our  young  i 
dramatist  continued  to  work  with  energy  and  conscientiousness. 

But  her  efforts  w'ere  forestalled  by  an  event,  or  rather  a  condition 
of  the  national  temper,  of  which  too  little  notice  has  been  taken  r 

by  literary  historians.  The  attacks  on  the  stage  for  its  indecency  u 

and  blasphemy  had  been  flippantly  met  by  the  theatrical  agents,  T 

but  they  had  sunk  deeply  into  the  conscience  of  the  people.  There  s 

followed  with  alarming  abruptness  a  general  public  repulsion 
against  the  playhouses,  and  to  this,  early  in  1699,  a  roughly  i 
worded  Koyal  Proclamation  gave  voice.  During  the  whole  of 
that  year  the  stage  was  almost  in  abeyance,  and  even  Congreve,  f 
with  The  Way  of  the  World,  was  unable  to  woo  his  audience  r 

back  to  Lincoln’s  Inn.  During  this  time  of  depression  Catharine  j 

Trotter  composed  at  least  two  tragedies,  w'hich  she  was  unable  P 

to  get  performed,  while  the  retirement  of  Congreve  in  a  paroxysm  | 

of  annoyance  must  have  been  a  very  serious  disadvantage  to  her.  I 

On  May  1st,  1700,  Dryden  died,  and  with  him  a  dramatic  age  | 

passed  away.  What  Miss  Trotter’s  exact  relations  with  the  great  | 

poet  had  been  is  uncertain  ;  she  not  onlj  celebrated  his  death  in  I 

a  long  elegy,  in  which  she  speaks  on  behalf  of  the  Muses,  but  1 

wrote  another  and  more  important  poem,  in  which  she  gives  very  I 

sound  advice  to  the  poetical  beginner,  who  is  to  take  Dryden  as 
a  model,  and  to  be  particularly  careful  to  disdain  Settle,  Durfey, 
and  Blackmore,  typical  poetasters  of  the  period.  She  recom-  I 
mends  social  satire  to  the  playwright  : — 

“  Let  the  nice  well-bred  beau  himself  perceive 
The  most  accomplish’d,  useless  thing  alive; 

Expose  the  bottle  sparks  that  range  the  town, — 

Shaming  themselves  with  follies  not  their  own, — 

But  chief  these  foes  to  virgin  innocence. 

Who,  while  they  make  to  honour  vain  pretence. 

With  all  that’s  base  and  impious  can  dispense.” 

Honour  to  those  who  aim  high  and  execute  boldly ! 

“  If  Shakespeare’s  spirit,  with  transporting  fire. 

The  animated  scene  throughout  inspire; 

If  in  the  piercing  wit  of  Vanbrugh  drest. 

Each  sees  his  darling  folly  made  a  jest; 

If  Garth’s  and  Dryden ’s  genius,  through  each  line. 

In  artful  praise  and  well-turn ’d  satire  shine, — 

To  us  ascribe  the  immortal  sacred  flame.” 

In  this  dead  period  of  the  stage  Catharine  Trotter  found  a 
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warm  friend  and  doubtless  an  efficient  patron  in  a  Lady  Piers,  of 
whom  we  should  be  glad  to  know  more.  Sir  George  Piers,  the 
husband  of  this  lady,  was  an  officer  of  rank  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  later  to  become  useful  to  Catharine  Trotter.  Mean¬ 
while  the  latter  returned  to  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane, 
where,  in  1701,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Halifax — Pope’s 
“Bnfo” — she  produced  her  third  tragedy.  The  Unhappy  Peni¬ 
tent-  The  dedication  of  this  play,  to  Halifax  is  a  long  and  inter¬ 
esting  essay  on  the  poetry  of  the  age.  The  author  passes  Dryden, 
Otway,  Congreve,  and  Lee  under  examination,  and  finds  tech¬ 
nical  blemishes  in  them  all  : — 

“The  inimitable  Shakespeare  seems  alone  secure  on  every  side  from  an 
attack.  I  speak  not  hero  of  faults  against  the  rules  of  poetry,  but  against 
the  natural  Genius.  He  had  all  the  images  of  nature  present  to  him, 
studied  her  thoroughly,  and  boldly  copied  all  her  various  features,  for 
though  he  has  chiefly  exerted  himself  on  the  more  masculine  passions,  ’tis 
as  the  choice  of  his  judgment,  not  the  restraint  of  his  genius,  and  he  has 
given  us  as  a  proof  he  could  be  every  way  equally  admirable.” 

Lady  Piers  wrote  the  prologue  to  The  Unhappy  Penitent  in 
verses  better  turned  than  might  have  been  expected.  She  did 
not  stint  praise  to  her  young  friend,  whom  she  compares  to  the 
rising  sun  : — 

"  Like  him,  bright  Maid,  Thy  great  perfections  shine, 

As  awful,  as  resplendent,  as  divine  I  .  .  . 

Minerva  and  Diana  guard  your  soul!  ” 

The  Unhappy  Penitent  is  not  a  pleasing  performance ;  it  is 
amorous  and  violent,  but  yet  dull.  Catharine’s  theory  was  better 
than  her  practice.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  have  been  successful, 
for  the  author  some  time  afterwards,  speaking  of  the  town’s 
former  discouragement  of  her  dramas,  remarks  that  “the  taste 
is  mended.”  Later  in  1701  she  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  her 
only  comedy.  Love  at  a  Loss,  dedicated  in  most  enthusiastic  terms 
to  Lady  Piers,  to  whom  “I  owe  the  greatest  Blessing  of  my 
Fate,”  the  privilege  of  a  share  in  her  friendship.  Love  at  a  Loss 
was  made  up  of  the  comic  scenes  introduced  into  an  old  tragedy 
wiiich  the  author  had  failed  to  get  acted.  This  is  not  a  fortunate 
method  of  construction,  and  the  town  showed  no  favour  to  Love 
at  a  Loss.  The  first  and  only  public  section  of  Catharine  Trotter’s 
career  was  now’  over,  and  she  withdrew’,  a  wayworn  veteran  at 
the  age  of  tw’enty-two,  to  more  elevated  studies. 

When  Love  at  a  Loss  was  published  the  author  had  already 
left  town,  and  after  a  visit  to  Lady  Piers  in  Kent  she  now  settled 
at  Salisbury  at  the  house  of  a  physician.  Dr.  Inglis,  who  had 
married  her  only  sister.  Her  growing  intimacy  with  the  family 
of  Bishop  Burnet  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  her  deter¬ 
mination  to  make  this  city  her  home.  She  formed  a  very  enthusi- 
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astic  friendship  with  the  Bishop’s  second  lady,  who  was  an  active 
theologian  and  a  very  intelligent  woman.  Our  poetess  was  )j 
fascinated  by  Mrs.  Burnet.  “I  have  not  met,”  she  writes  in  j! 
1701,  ‘‘such  perfection  in  any  of  our  sex.”  She  now  visited  in  I* 
the  best  Wiltshire  society.  When  the  famous  singer,  John  Abell,  | 
was  in  Salisbury,  he  gave  a  concert  at  the  palace,  and  Catharine  | 
Trotter  was  so  enchanted  that  she  rode  out  after  him  six  miles 
to  Tisbury  to  hear  him  sing  again  at  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour’s  f 
house.  She  had  a  great  appreciation  of  the  Bishop’s  ‘‘volatile  1, 
activity.”  It  is  now  that  the  name  of  Locke  first  occurs  in  her 
correspondence,  and  we  gather  that  she  came  into  some  personal  j 
contact  with  him  through  a  member  of  the  Bishop’s  family — 
George  Burnet,  of  Kemney,  in  Aberdeenshire — probably  a  cousin, 
with  whom  she  now  cultivated  an  ardent  intellectual  friendship.  | 
He  left  England  on  a  mission  which  occupied  him  from  the  middle  | 
of  1701  until  1708,  and  this  absence,  as  we  may  suspect,  alone  \ 
prevented  their  acquaintance  from  ripening  into  a  warmer  feeling. 

The  romance  and  tragedy  of  Catharine  Trotter’s  life  gather,  it  is  I 
plain,  around  this  George  Burnet,  who  was  a  man  of  brilliant  ^ 
accomplishments  and  interested,  like  herself,  in  philosophical  1 
studies.  I 

These,  it  would  appear,  Catharine  Trotter  had  never  aban-  V 
doned,  but  she  applied  herself  to  them  closely  at  Salisbury,  where  ; 
she  made  some  superior  acquaintances.  One  of  these  was  John 
Norris  of  Bemerton,  whose  Theory  of  an  Ideal  and  InteUigihle 
World  had  just  made  some  sensation.  By  the  intermediary  of  j 

George  Burnet  she  became  in  touch  with  several  of  the  leading  ? 

French  writers  of  the  moment,  such  as  Malebranche  and  Madame  . 

Dacier.  There  is  a  French  poet,  unnamed,  who  understands  j 

English,  but  he  is  gone  to  Rome  before  he  can  be  made  to  read  \ 

The  Fatal  Friendship.  Meanwhile,  Catharine  Trotter’s  obses¬ 
sion  with  the  ideas  of  Locke  was  giving  some  anxiety  to  her  j 
friends.  That  philosopher  had  published  his  famous  Essay  on  ■ 
the  Human  Understanding  in  1690,  and  it  had  taken  several 
years  for  the  opposition  to  his  views,  and  in  particular  to  his  ! 
theological  toleration,  to  take  effect.  But  in  1697  there  were 
made  a  number  of  almost  simultaneous  attacks  on  Locke’s  posi- 
tion.  The  circle  at  Salisbury  was  involved  in  them,  for  one  of 
these  was  written  by  Norris  of  Bemerton,  and  another  is  attributed  j 
to  a  member  of  the  Burnet  family.  Catharine  Trotter  who  had 
studied  Locke’s  later  works  with  enthusiastic  approval,  was 
scandalised  by  the  attacks,  and  sat  down  to  refute  them.  This 
must  have  been  in  1701. 

Although  the  intellectual  society  of  Salisbury  was  prominent  in 
taking  the  conservative  view  of  Locke,  our  bluestocking  could  not 
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refrain  from  telling  Mrs.  Burnet  what  she  had  done  nor  from 
showing  her  treatise  to  that  friend  under  vows  of  confidence.  But 
Mrs.  Burnet,  who  was  impulsive  and  generous,  could  not  keep  the 
secret ;  she  spoke  about  it  to  the  Bishop,  and  then  to  Norris  of 
Bemerton,  and  finally  (in  June,  1702)  showed  it  to  Locke  himself. 
Locke  was  at  Oates,  confined  by  his  asthma;  he  was  old  and 
suffering,  but  still  full  of  benevolence  and  curiosity,  and  he  was 
graciously  interested  in  his  remarkable  defender  at  Salisbury. 
As  he  could  not  himself  travel,  he  sent  his  adopted  son  to  call 
on  Catharine  Trotter,  with  a  present  of  books ;  this  was  Peter 
King,  still  a  young  man,  but  already  M.P.  for  Beer  Alston,  and 
later  to  become  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  first  Lord  King  of 
Ockham.  George  Burnet,  writing  from  Paris,  had  been  very 
insistent  that  Catharine  should  not  publish  her  treatise,  but  she 
overruled  his  objections,  and  her  Defence  of  Mr.  Locke’s  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding  appeared  anonymously  in  May,  1702. 
People  were  wonderfully  polite  in  those  days,  and  Locke  himself 
wrote  to  his  “protectress”  a  charming  letter  in  which  he  told 
her  that  her  Defence  “was  the  greatest  honour  my  Essay  could 
have  procured  me.”  She  sent  the  Defence  to  Leibnitz,  w'ho 
criticised  it  at  considerable  length.^  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
commentators  of  Locke  appear,  without  exception,  to  ignore  it, 
and  it  was  probably  never  read  much  outside  the  cultivated 
Salisbury  circle. 

In  this  year,  1702,  the  health  of  Catharine  Trotter  began  to 
give  her  uneasiness,  and  it  was  probably  for  this  reason  that  she 
left  Salisbury  for  a  while.  She  was  living  in  that  city,  however, 
from  May,  1703,  to  March,  1704,  making  a  special  study  of 
geography.  “My  strength,”  she  writes  to  George  Burnet,  “is 
very  much  impaired,  and  God  knows  whether  I  shall  ever  retrieve 
it.”  Her  thoughts  turned  again  to  the  stage,  and  in  the  early 
months  of  1703  she  composed  her  fifth  and  last  play,  the  tragedy 
of  The  Revolution  in  Sweden]  “but  it  will  not  be  ready  for  the 
stage,”  she  says,  “till  next  winter.”  Her  interest  in  philosophy 
did  not  flag.  She  was  gratified  by  some  communications,  through 
Burnet,  with  Leibnitz,  and  she  would  have  liked  to  be  the  inter¬ 
mediary  between  Locke  and  some  philosophical  “gentlemen”  on 
the  Continent,  probably  Malebranche  and  Leibnitz,  in  a  con¬ 
troversy.  But  this  was  hopeless,  and  she  writes  (March  16th, 
1704) 

“  Mr.  Locke  is  unwilling  to  engage  in  controversy  with  the  gentlemen 
you  mention;  for,  I  am  informed,  his  infirmities  have  obliged  him,  for 
some  time  past,  to  desist  from  his  serious  studies,  and  only  employ  him¬ 
self  in  lighter  things,  which  serve  to  amuse  and  unbend  the  mind.” 

(1)  Printed  in  Otto  Klopp’s  Correspondance  de  Leibnitz,  1875. 
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Locke,  indeed,  had  but  six  months  more  to  live,  and  though 
he  retained  his  charming  serenity  of  spirit  he  was  well  aware  that 
the  end  approached.  Never  contentious  or  desirous  of  making  a 
sensation,  he  was  least  of  all,  in  his  present  precarious  state, 
likely  to  enter  into  discussion  with  foreign  philosophers.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Catharine  Trotter  ever  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  \ 
seeing  in  the  flesh  the  greatest  object  of  her  homage ;  but  he 
occupied  most  of  her  thoughts.  She  was  rendered  highly  indig¬ 
nant  by  the  efforts  made  by  the  reactionaries  at  Oxford  and  else¬ 
where  to  discourage  the  writings  of  Locke  and  to  throw  suspicion  i 
on  their  influence.  She  read  over  and  over  again  his  philoso¬ 
phical,  educational,  and  religious  treatises,  and  ever  found  them 
more  completely  to  her  taste.  If  she  had  enjoyed  the  power  to 
do  so  she  would  have  proclaimed  the  wisdom  and  majesty  of 
Locke  from  every  housetop,  and  she  envied  Lady  Masham  her 
free  and  constant  intercourse  with  so  beautiful  a  mind.  Catharine 
Trotter  watched,  but  from  a  distance,  the  extinction  of  a  life  thus 
honoured,  which  came  to  a  peaceful  end  at  Oates  on  October  28th, 
1704.  The  following  passage  does  not  appear — or  I  am  much 
mistaken — to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Locke’s  bio¬ 
graphers  : — 

“I  was  very  sensibly  touched  with  the  news  of  Mr.  Locke’s  death.  All 
the  particulars  I  hear  of  it  are,  that  he  retained  his  perfect  senses  to  the 
last,  and  spoke  with  the  same  composedness  and  indifference  on  affairs  as 
usual.  His  discourse  was  much  on  the  different  views  a  dying  man  has 
of  worldly  things;  and  that  nothing  gives  him  any  satisfaction,  but  the 
reflection  of  what  good  he  has  done  in  his  life.  Lady  Masham  went  to 
his  chamber  to  speak  to  him  on  some  business;  when  he  had  answered  in 
the  same  manner  he  was  accustomed  to  speak,  he  desired  her  to  leave  the 
room,  and,  immediately  after  she  was  gone,  turned  about  and  died.” 

She  records  that,  after  the  death  of  Locke,  Lady  Masham 
communicated  with  Leibnitz,  and  Catharine  is  very  indignant 
because  a  doubt  had  been  suggested  as  to  whether  the  writer’s 
thoughts  and  expressions  were  her  own.  •  This  was  calculated 
to  infuriate  Catharine  Trotter,  who  expresses  in  forcible  terms 
her  just  indignation  : — 

“Women  are  as  capable  of  penetrating  into  the  grounds  of  things,  and 
reasoning  justly,  as  men  are,  who  certainly  have  no  advantage  of  us,  but 
in  their  opportunities  of  knowledge.  As  Lady  Masham  is  allowed  by 
everybody  to  have  great  natural  endowments,  she  has  taken  pains  to 
improve  them ;  and  no  doubt  profited  much  by  a  long  intimate  society 
with  so  extraordinary  a  man  as  Mr.  Locke.  So  that  I  see  no  reason  to 
suspect  a  woman  of  her  character  would  pretend  to  write  anything  that 
was  not  entirely  her  own.  I  pray,  be  more  equitable  to  her  sex  than  the 
generality  of  yours  are,  who,  when  anything  is  written  by  a  woman  that 
they  cannot  deny  their  approbation  to,  are  sure  to  rob  us  of  the  glory  of 
it  by  concluding  ’tis  not  her  own.” 
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This  is  the  real  voice  of  Catharine  Trotter,  raised  to  defend 
her  sex,  and  conscious  of  the  many  intellectual  indignities  and 
disabilities  which  they  suffered. 

The  first  draft  of  The  Revolution  in  Sweden  being  now  com¬ 
pleted,  she  sent  it  to  Congreve,  who  was  living  very  quietly  in 
lodgings  in  Arundell  Street,  He  allowed  some  time  to  go  by 
before,  on  November  2nd,  1703,  he  acknowledged  it.  His 
criticism,  which  is  extremely  kind,  is  also  penetrating  and  full, 
“I  think  the  design  in  general,”  he  says,  “very  great  and  noble; 
the  conduct  of  it  very  artful,  if  not  too  full  of  business  which  may 
run  into  length  and  obscurity,”  He  warns  her  against  having 
too  much  noise  of  fighting  on  the  stage  in  her  second  act,  and 
against  offending  probability  in  the  third.  The  fourth  act  is 
confused,  and  in  the  fifth  there  are  too  many  harangues,  Catharine 
Trotter  has  asked  him  to  be  frank,  and  so  he  is,  but  his  criticism 
is  practical  and  encouraging.  This  excellent  letter  deserves  to 
be  better  known. 

To  continue  the  history  of  Miss  Trotter’s  fifth  and  last  play. 
The  Revolution  in  Sweden  was  at  length  brought  out  at  the 
Queen’s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  towards  the  close  of  1704, 
It  had  every  advantage  which  popular  acting  could  give  it,  since 
the  part  of  the  hero.  Count  Arwide,  was  played  by  Betterton ; 
that  of  Constantia,  the  heroine,  by  Mrs,  Barry ;  Gustavus  by 
Booth ;  and  Christina  by  Mrs,  Harcourt,  In  spite  of  this  galaxy 
of  talent,  the  reception  of  the  play  was  unfavourable.  The 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  “and  all  her  beauteous  family”  graced 
the  theatre  on  the  first  night,  but  the  public  was  cold  and  inatten¬ 
tive,  Some  passages  of  a  particularly  lofty  moral  tone  provoked 
laughter.  The  Revolution  in  Sweden,  in  fact,  was  shown  to 
suffer  from  the  ineradicable  faults  which  Congreve  had  gently 
but  justly  suggested.  It  was  very  long,  and  very  dull,  and  very 
wordy,  and  we  could  scarcely  find  a  more  deadly  specimen  of 
virtuous  and  didactic  tragedy,  Catharine  was  dreadfully  disap¬ 
pointed,  nor  was  she  completely  consoled  by  being  styled — by  no 
less  a  )>erson  than  Sophia  Charlotte,  Queen  of  Prussia — “The 
Sappho  of  Scotland,”  She  determined,  however,  to  appeal  to 
readers  against  auditors,  and  when,  two  years  later,  after  still 
further  revision,  she  published  The  Revolution  in  Sweden,  she 
dedicated  it  in  most  grateful  terms  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s 
eldest  daughter,  Henrietta  Godolphin, 

How  Miss  Trotter  came  to  be  favoured  by  the  Churchills 
appears  from  various  sources  to  be  this.  Her  hrother-m-law, 
Dr,  Inglis,  was  now  physician-general  in  the  army,  and  was  in 
personal  relations  with  the  general.  When  the  victory  at  Blen¬ 
heim  (August,  1704)  was  announced,  Catharine  Trotter  wrote  a 
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poem  of  welcome  back  to  England.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  a 
manuscript  copy  of  it  was  shown  by  Inglis  to  the  Duke,  with 
whose  permission  it  was  published  about  a  month  later. 
Although  Addison  and  John  Philips  were  her  competitors, 
Catharine’s  poem  enjoyed  a  tremendous  success,  for  the  Duke  and 
the  Duchess  and  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin  “and  several  others” 
all  liked  the  verses  and  said  they  were  better  than  any  other  which 
had  been  written  on  the  subject.  George  Burnet,  who  saw  the 
Duke  in  Germany,  reported  him  highly  pleased  with  her — “the 
wisest  virgin  I  ever  knew,”  he  writes.  She  now  hoped,  with  the 
Duke’s  protection,  to  recover  her  father’s  fortune  and  be  no  longer 
a  burden  to  her  brother-in-law.  A  pension  of  T20  from  Queen 
Anne  gave  her  mother  now  a  shadow  of  independence,  but 
Catharine  herself  was  wholly  disappointed  at  that  “settlement 
for  my  life”  which  she  was  ardently  hoping  for.  I  think  that,  if 
she  had  secured  it,  George  Burnet  would  have  come  back  from 
Germany  to  marry  her.  Instead  of  that  he  sent  her  learned 
messages  from  Bayle  and  Leibnitz,  who  calls  her  “une  Demoiselle 
fort  spirituelle.” 

Catharine  Trotter  now  left  London  and  Salisbury,  and  took  up 
her  abode  at  Ockham  Mills,  close  to  Eipley,  in  Surrey,  as  com¬ 
panion  to  an  invalid,  Mrs.  De  Vere.  She  probably  chose  this 
place  on  account  of  the  Locke  connection  and  the  friendship  of 
Peter  King,  since  there  is  now  much  in  her  correspondence  about 
Damaris,  Lady  Masham,  and  others  in  that  circle  in  which 
George  Burnet  himself  was  intimate.  But  great  changes  were 
imminent.  Although  her  correspondence  at  this  time  is  copious 
it  is  not  always  very  intelligible  and  it  is  very  carelessly  edited. 
Her  constant  interchange  of  letters  with  George  Burnet  leaves 
the  real  position  between  them  on  many  points  obscure.  In  1704, 
when  he  thought  that  he  was  dying  in  Berlin,  he  wrote  to 
Catharine  Trotter  that  he  had  left  her  £100  in  his  will,  and  added  : 
“Pray  God  I  might  live  to  give  you  much  more  myself.”  He 
regrets  that  he  had  so  easily  “pulled  himself  from  her  company,” 
and  suggests  that  if  she  had  not  left  London  to  settle  in  Salisbury 
he  would  have  stayed  in  England.  Years  after  they  had  parted 
we  find  him  begging  her  to  continue  writing  to  him  “at  least 
once  a  week.”  She,  on  her  part,  tells  him  that  he  well  knows 
that  there  is  but  one  person  she  could  ever  think  of  marrying. 
He  seems  to  have  made  her  want  of  vivid  religious  conviction  the 
excuse  for  not  proposing  to  her,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  put  aside 
the  conviction  that  it  was  her  w^ant  of  a  fortune  which  actuated 
him  most  strongly.  Finally,  he  tries  to  pique  her  by  telling  her 
that  he  “knows  of  parties”  in  the  city  of  Hanover  “who  might 
bring  him  much  honour  and  comfort”  were  he  not  “afraid  of 
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losing  (Catharine  Trotter’s)  friendship.”  They  write  to  one 
another  with  extreme  formality,  but  that  proves  nothing.  A 
young  woman,  passionately  in  love  with  a  man  whom  she  had 
just  accepted  as  her  future  husband,  was  expected,  in  1705,  to 
close  her  letter  by  describing  herself  as  ”  Sir,  your  very  humble 
servant.” 

If  George  Burnet  hinted  of  “parties”  in  Hanover,  Catharine 
Trotter  on  her  side  could  boast  of  Mr.  Fenn,  “a  young  clergyman 
of  excellent  character,”  who  now  laid  an  ardent  siege  to  her  heart. 
Embarrassed  by  these  attentions,  she  took  the  bold  step  of  placing 
the  matter  before  Mr.  Cockburn,  a  still  younger  clergyman,  of 
even  more  excellent  character.  The  letter  in  which  she  makes 
this  ingenuous  declaration  as  to  a  father  confessor  is  one  of  the 
tenderest  examples  extant  of  the  “Why  don’t  you  speak  for 
yourself,  John?”  form  of  correspondence.  Mr.  Cockburn,  one  of 
the  minor  clergy  of  the  Salisbury  set,  did  speak  for  himself,  and 
George  Burnet  having  at  length  announced  his  own  projected 
marriage  with  a  lady  of  old  acquaintance,  Catharine  Trotter 
hesitated  no  longer  but  accepted  the  hand  of  Mr.  Cockburn.  They 
were  married  early  in  1708.  Thackeray  could  have  created  an 
amusing  romance  out  of  the  relations  of  these  four  people  to  one 
another,  and  in  particular  it  w^ould  have  been  very  interesting  to 
see  what  he  would  have  made  of  the  character  of  George  Burnet. 

Catharine  Cockburn  was  now,  after  so  eventful  a  life  of 
emotional  and  intellectual  experience,  still  a  young  woman,  not 
far  past  her  twenty-eighth  birthday.  She  was  to  survive  for 
more  than  forty-three  years,  during  which  time  she  was  to  corre¬ 
spond  much,  to  write  persistently,  and  to  publish  whenever 
opportunity  offered.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  accompany  her 
much  further  on  her  blameless  career.  All  through  her  married 
life,  which  was  spent  at  various  places  far  from  London,  she 
existed  almost  like  a  plant  in  a  Leyden  jar.  Constant  genteel 
poverty,  making  it  difficult  for  her  to  buy  books  and  impossible 
to  travel,  was  supported  by  her  wdth  dignity  and  patience,  but  it 
dwarfed  her  powers.  Her  later  writings,  on  philosophy,  on 
morality,  on  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  are  so  dull 
that  merely  to  think  of  them  brings  tears  into  one’s  eyes.  She 
who  had  sparkled  as  a  girl  with  Congreve  and  exchanged  polite 
amenities  with  Locke  lived  on  to  see  modern  criticism  begin  with 
Samuel  Johnson  and  the  modern  novel  start  with  Samuel  Bichard- 
son,  but  without  observing  that  any  change  had  come  into  the 
world  of  letters.  Her  husband,  owing  to  his  having  fallen  “into 
a  scrupic  about  the  oath  of  abjuration,”  lost  his  curacy  and  “was 
reduced  to  great  difficulties  in  the  support  of  his  family.”  Never¬ 
theless — a  perfect  gentleman  at  heart — he  “  always  prayed  for  the 
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King  and  Eoyal  family  by  name.”  Meanwhile,  to  uplift  his  1 
spirits  in  this  dreadful  condition,  he  is  discovered  engaged  upon  | 
a  treatise  on  the  IMosaic  deluge,  which  he  could  persuade  no  p 
publisher  to  print.  He  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Primrose  in  The  Ftcar  | 
of  Wakefield,  and,  like  him,  Mr.  Cockburn  probably  had  strong  f 
views  on  the  Whistonian  doctrine.  1 

So  little  mark  did  poor  Mrs.  Cockburn  make  on  her  younger  I 
contemporaries  that  she  disappeared  forthwith  from  literary  | 
history.  Her  works,  especially  her  plays,  have  become  so  exces-  ii 
sively  rare  as  to  be  almost  unprocurable.  The  brief  narrative  of  j 
her  life  and  her  activities  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  pre-  , 
senting  would  be  hopelessly  engulfed  in  obscurity,  and  we  i 
should  know  as  little  of  Catharine  Trotter  as  we  do  of  Mary  Pix,  | 
and  Delariviere  Manley,  and  many  late  seventeenth-century 
authors  more  eminent  than  they,  had  it  not  been  that  in  1751,  | 
two  years  after  her  death,  all  her  papers  were  placed  in  the  hands  ! 
of  an  ingenious  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  who 
printed  them  for  subscribers  in  two  thick  and  singularly  unplea-  i 
sing  volumes.  This  private  edition  was  never  reissued,  and  is  | 
now  itself  a  rare  book.  It  is  the  sort  of  book  that  for  one  hundred  1 
and  fifty  years  must  fatally  have  been  destroyed  as  lumber  when-  | 
ever  an  old  country  mansion  that  contained  it  has  been  cleared  | 
out.  During  all  that  time  no  one,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  has 
evinced  the  smallest  interest  in  Catharine  Trotter.  We  gain  an  f 
idea  of  the  blackness  of  her  obscurity  when  we  say  that  even  | 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson  appears  to  have  never  heard  of  her.  The  I 
champion  of  Locke  and  Clarke,  the  correspondent  of  Leibnitz  | 
and  Pope,  the  friend  of  Congreve,  the  patroness  of  Farquhar,  the  | 
protegee  of  Marlborough,  she  seems  to  have  slipped  betw'een  two 
ages  and  to  have  lost  her  hold  on  time.  But  I  hope  her  thin  little 
lady-like  ghost,  still  hovering  in  a  phantom-like  transparence  [ 
round  the  recognised  seats  of  learning,  will  be  somewFat  com-  | 
forted  at  last  by  the  polite  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  Review.  \ 

Edmund  Gosse. 
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The  Generalissimo  is  in  a  certain  sense  less  known  than  any  of 
his  Generals,  for,  though  so  much  has  been  written  of  him,  but 
little  is  apprehended  of  his  silent  and  uncommunicative  nature. 
As  the  head  of  a  powerful  and  almost  anonymous  organisation,  he 
lives  in  a  semi-seclusion.  No  politician  can  boast  that  he  has  his 
ear,  for  he  has  kept  himself  rigidly  from  such  influences.  His 
popularity  with  the  masses  is  remarkable,  and  his  name  has 
become  a  symbol  for  humanity  and  the  saving  of  lives,  but  he 
dwells  apart  in  an  atmosphere  removed  from  all  clamour  and  exci¬ 
tation,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  intrigues  about  him.  This 
segregation  has  the  disadvantage  of  its  efficacity,  for  it  involves  a 
certain  inaccessibility  to  political  necessities,  which  it  is  incum¬ 
bent,  sometimes,  upon  a  commander  to  observe.  “Moral  effect” 
has  infinitely  less  weight  with  Joffre  than  military  utility  ;  he  knows 
only  the  latter  law  in  fact.  Mere  public  opinion  is  often  bracketed 
in  his  mind  with  private  influence,  as  something  to  be  treated  with 
suspicion.  Is  it  not  a  form  of  popularity-hunting?  A  rigid  and 
solitary  figure  upon  the  height,  clearly  silhouetted  against  the 
glowing  sky  of  a  vast  conflagration,  he  yet  remains  impenetrable 
to  all  save  a  few  intimates.  Nor  in  the  greater  part  of  his  career 
has  he  been  in  close  touch  with  army  life,  for  his  occupations 
have  taken  him  to  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  where  he  has 
engaged  in  road  and  railway,  bridge,  and  even  town  construction. 
Thus  removed  from  military  routine,  his  solitude  has  strengthened 
those  faculties  of  cold  reflection  and  dispassionate  observation 
which  are  his  essential  qualities.  And,  doubtless,  the  desert 
places  taught  him  nervelessness  and  that  calmness  of  soul  which 
no  vibration  of  calamitous  events  can  shake. 

The  Second-in-Command  presents  a  complete  contrast  with 
his  Chief.  His  character  is  open,  and  his  oratory  is  at 
once  humorous  and  compelling.  Though  a  strict  Catholic 
and  attending  Mass  every  day,  de  Castelnau  is  so  tolerant 
and  broad-minded  that  he  has  chosen  as  orderlies  two 
Protestant  officers  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Alsace.  His  military  science  is  so  sure  that  he  seems  to 
divine  in  advance  the  plan  of  the  enemy,  and  his  experience  in 
the  Courts  and  camps  of  Europe,  whither  he  has  gone  on  Missions, 
political  and  military,  has  given  him  a  grasp  of  problems  appa¬ 
rently  lying  outside  formal  strategy,  but  in  reality  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  Probably  the  most  accomplished  General  in  the 
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French  Army,  to  him  is  attributed  the  plan  for  the  great  offensive  f 
designed  for  the  Spring  of  1916.  ^ 

The  events  of  Verdun  give  prominence  to  the  personality  of 
retain.  Before  the  great  attack  by  the  Germans  on  the  fortress,  ! 
he  was  unknown  except  to  those  in  close  touch  with  the  Army.  In  L 
a  few  weeks  he  has  become  world-famous.  His  rapid  promotion  I 
was  due  to  the  perspicacity  of  de  Castelnau,  who  had  the  general  I 
direction  of  the  line  from  Soissons  to  Verdun.  This  position  is  f 
now  assumed  by  P^tain  in  virtue  of  his  splendid  performance  1 
in  the  gigantic  battle — a  promotion  deserved  in  every  way.  The  J 
Second-in-Command  observed  the  vast  German  preparations,  the  I 
accumulation  of  guns  and  massing  of  infantry,  and,  with  the  ^ 
assent  of  the  General-in-Chief,  set  P^tain  to  work  to  build  a  dyke  I 
against  the  onrush  of  devastating  waters.  With  characteristic  I 
energy,  the  General,  who  had  sprung  so  suddenly  into  view,  threw  1 
himself  into  the  stupendous  task.  Urgency  was  necessary,  for  it  \ 
was  a  question  almost  of  days.  Divisions  were  hurried  up  to 
reinforce  the  thin  line  of  12,000  men  that  garrisoned  the  twenty  I 
miles  specially  aimed  at  by  the  Germans ;  heavy  artillery  was  got  | 
together,  sometimes  improvised  from  forts  and  ships  of  the  Navy,  j 
and  an  immense  accumulation  of  machine  and  field  guns.  For-  ^ 
tunately,  bad  weather  delayed  the  German  advance,  and,  profiting  f 
by  the  momentary  respite,  P4tain  increased  the  fortifications  so  jj 
that  when  the  battle  opened  a  week  later  the  French  were  able  I 
to  resist  the  first  awful  thrust  of  the  German  battalions.  None  i 
the  less,  the  German  big  guns  showed  superiority  of  range,  and  ji 
were  less  heavy  for  their  size  and  more  easily  moved  than  the  | 
French.  This  defect  in  the  defence  was  partially  compensated  [ 
by  moving  back  the  French  line  and  also  by  the  extreme  mobility 
of  the  75’s,  which  were  used  as  if  they  were  machine  guns  and,  at  i 
other  times,  hidden  with  a  baffling  ingenuity.  j 

The  new  commander  of  armies  has  the  supreme  gift  of  inspir-  ' 
ing  the  enthusiasm  of  his  men.  They  are  ready  to  die  for  him, 
to  go  anywhere  at  his  bidding.  His  magnetism  was  as  strongly  i 
exercised  upon  the  students  of  the  Ecole  de  Guerre,  where,  in  a  ' 
memorable  series,  he  lectured  on  infantry  action.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  his  manner,  in  his  appearance,  which  incites  his  listeners  . 
to  reverential  attention,  as  if  they  were  disciples  at  the  feet  of  I 
a  master.  And  the  frank,  clear,  piercing  eyes,  the  serene  fore-  • 
head,  the  handsome  face  barred  by  the  moustache — wheat-coloured  . 
like  the  hair,  until  two-score  years  and  the  Great  War  turned  it  i 
grey — seem  to  explain  the  intimate  character.  He  has  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  great  leaders,  and  those  tense  and  tragic  weeks  at 
Verdun  have  served  to  bring  it  out.  Personal  influence  counted 
perhaps  more  than  the  actual  manner  of  his  exposition  in  bis 
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lectures.  Clarity  was  the  chief  point — an  unerring  discerning 
touch,  which  dissipated  difficulties  and  revealed  in  the  great  classic 
examples  of  the  past  the  causes  of  victory  and,  no  less  illumina- 
tingly,  of  defeat.  Petain  sought  the  personal  factor  in  war.  His 
f  lectures  were  no  mere  record  of  facts,  but  of  scrutiny  into  char- 
1  acter,  studies  in  the  psychology  of  commanders,  representing 

I  original  research  and  an  untiring  quest  of  truth.  Character  so 
often  meant  achievement,  and  the  failure  of  it  disaster. 

He  was  known  as  a  man  of  exceptional  talent  by  those  with 
pi  whom  he  came  into  close  personal  contact.  His  criticism  of 
I  manoeuvres  in  which  he  engaged  with  his  regiment  was  at  once 
^  suggestive  and  constructive,  and  pointed  to  exceptional  discern- 
,j  ment.  But  it  his  reputation  became  strong  in  technical  quarters, 
it  did  not  carry  with  it  promotion.  He  was  still  Colonel,  mature 
I  and  a  little  disappointed,  and  even  contemplating  retirement,  when 
I  the  War  broke  out.  But  contact  with  realities  revealed  his  worth, 
j  and  his  ascension  from  the  Great  Retreat  to  the  prodigious  battle 
;  of  Verdun  was  a  record  in  rapidity.  Placed  in  temporary  charge 
of  the  4th  Brigade  of  Infantry,  he  received,  three  days  subse¬ 
quently,  the  command  of  the  5th  Division,  and  his  temporary  rank 
of  General  of  Division  was  confirmed  a  fortnight  later.  On  October 
25th,  1914,  he  was  given  the  33rd  Army  Corps,  which  covered 
itself  with  glory  at  Carency,  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  and  Ablain. 
Officially  a  divisionnaire  on  April  30th,  1915,  Petain  became  Chief 
of  the  Second  Army,  with  which  he  led  in  the  great  offensive  in 
Champagne.  He  pierced  the  German  lines  with  such  speed  and 
fierceness  that  the  plan  of  attack  was  rather  compromised ;  his 
success  was  embarrassing  to  the  General  Staff,  which  had  counted 
on  a  slower  movement ;  in  any  case,  the  action,  notwithstanding 
I  its  success,  did  not  come  to  a  full  development. 
i  Though  courteous  to  a  fault,  he  has  a  soldier’s  dislike  of  subtle, 
f  tortuous  phrases,  and  his  whole  tendency  is  to  speak  his  mind. 
*  The  result,  however  justly  phrased,  was  not  always  palatable  to 
jj  authority,  and  indeed  an  unflinching  regard  for  truth  is  rarely 
^  a  recommendation  for  advancement.  His  energy  is  legendary, 
I  and  the  effect  of  it  is  heightened  by  the  appearance  of  youth 
conveyed  by  the  pink  and  white  complexion  and  slim  figure.  As 
I  a  young  man,  he  is  reported  to  have  danced  all  night,  without  stop- 
’  ping,  at  a  ball  at  Marseilles.  In  the  morning,  tired  stewards  begged 
ii  liim  to  desist  out  of  pity  for  the  musicians  !  Again  at  Arras,  where 
he  commanded  a  regiment,  he  is  said  to  have  been  requested  by  his 
landlord  to  depart  because  his  skipping  in  the  morning  annoyed 
the  occupants  of  the  flat  below.  Thereupon,  says  the  chronicler, 
he  removed  to  a  house  set  in  a  garden  where  he  could  skip  to  his 
heart’s  content.  The  story,  however  apocryphal,  expresses  none 
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the  less  the  man.  He  has  kept  himself  fit  by  physical  exerciae. 
This  is  part  of  his  system.  He  considers  that  physical  qualities 
should  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  mental  equipment  of  a  General. 
Since  the  food  of  his  charger  is  measured,  why  should  not  the 
rider  submit  to  a  similar  regime?  He  himself  takes  only  a  strictly 
regulated  quantity  of  solid  and  liquid  at  his  meals.  There  is  no 
leader  in  the  French  Army  who  has  so  persistently  imposed  a  rigid  I 
system  upon  himself,  and  none  who  shows  greater  activity  at  his  I 
age.  In  the  Champagne  offensive  he  ran  three  miles  at  the  head  i 
of  his  troops  over  heavy  ground.  u 

He  leaves  nothing  to  chance,  organising  and  controlling  every-  P 
thing.  At  the  height  of  the  bombardment  round  Verdun  he  sur-  i 
prised  his  officers  by  paying  them  personal  visits  in  the  most  | 
exposed  positions.  During  part  of  the  battle  he  passed  along  the  I 
lines  in  an  armoured  car,  which  served  temporarily  as  his  office  I 
and  sleeping  quarters.  At  another  stage  in  the  gigantic  conflict  I 
he  spent  five  days  and  niglits  continuously  at  his  desk  wrestling 
with  details.  He  drives  like  the  wind  over  any  road,  and  even 
racing  motorists  hold  him  in  respect.  He  is  reputed  to  have  used 
up  a  dozen  chauffeurs  in  as  many  weeks.  One  said  pathetically 
that  he  did  not  mind  taking  his  chance  of  being  killed  in  the 
trenches,  but  to  drive  the  General  was  positively  to  ask  for  death. 
Petain  believes  in  being  where  danger  is,  that  he  may  encourage 
his  troops.  As  Colonel,  he  shared  in  all  the  discomforts  of  the 
march,  and,  when  it  rained,  he  stood  out  on  the  parade  ground 
without  an  overcoat  that  he  might  give  an  example  of  endurance. 

If  he  has  a  deep  and  clear  sense  of  his  responsibilities,  he  is  no 
taciturn  figure  in  private  life,  but  enjoys  social  pleasures  to  the 
full.  Though  unmarried,  he  adores  children,  and  a  friend  tells  me 
that  he  saw  him,  when  commanding  the  33rd  Regiment  of  Infan¬ 
try,  romping  delightfully  with  children  on  his  back. 

His  superiority  as  a  soldier  comes  from  his  instant  vision.  He 
sees  a  problem  with  such  sureness  that  his  w’ords  seem  prophetic. 
Long  before  the  War  he  prophesied  that  the  infantry  would  have 
all  the  pain  and  the  profit  of  it.  Events  have  justified  his  pre¬ 
vision.  It  proves  that  he  was  thinking  of  war  when  others, 
perhaps,  were  thinking  of  their  own  affairs. 

Calmness  and  equality  of  temper  are  the  characteristics  of 
General  Roques,  who  has  succeeded  General  Gallieni  at  the 
Ministry  of  War.  Possessing  as  great  will-power  as  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  he  has  the  added  quality  of  getting  his  own  way  without 
exciting  an  embarrassing  opposition.  He  finds  the  formula  suit¬ 
able  to  any  occasion,  and  has,  in  fact,  the  ideal  temperament 
for  a  servant  of  the  Republic  :  firm  and  yet  ingratiating,  disarm¬ 
ing  opponents  and  yet  accomplishing  his  puiqx)se  without  com- 
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promising  essentials.  Like  Jolire,  he  has  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  career  in  the  Colonies,  and  went  thither  directly  after  his 
Poly  technique  days.  Like  Joffre,  too,  he  worked  as  an  engineer 
in  Madagascar,  helping  the  future  Generalissimo  to  build  Diego 
Suarez,  and  afterwards  harnessing  his  scientific  energy  to  a  railway 
I  from  Antananarivo  to  the  sea.  Seven  fruitful  years  in  Madagas¬ 
car  were  prefaced  by  six  in  Algeria,  and  as  many  in  Tonking ;  he 
took  part,  also,  in  General  Dodds’  expedition  to  Dahomey. 

Succeeding  Joffre  as  Director  of  Engineers  at  the  Ministry  of 
War,  he  became  Director  of  Aeronautics  at  the  moment  when 
France  began  to  realise  the  military  possibilities  of  the  aeroplane. 
General  lloques’  spirit  of  organisation  prevailed  in  the  Rue  St. 
Dominique  as  it  prevailed  when  he  came  into  contact  with  troops. 
Mounting  by  the  usual  steps  of  division,  corps  d'armee  and  armee, 
he  distinguished  himself  in  actual  war  in  the  latter  two  commands, 
and  gained  the  War  Cross  and  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  for 
personal  bravery  and  skill  in  the  field.  At  manoeuvres  a  year 
before  the  War  he  had  shown  already  his  ability  in  handling 
men.  With  the  dust  of  Verdun  ujx)n  him,  he  went  to  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  War  armed  with  every  <|ualification  for  his  tremendous 
task.  His  conciliation  and  tact,  as  w'ell  as  his  quiet  mastery  of 
details,  earned  the  confidence  of  the  army  and  its  Generalissimo 
as  well  as  the  goodwill  of  his  subordinates.  He  has  that  perfect 
mastery  over  himself  which  means  mastery  over  others,  and  his 
decision  of  character  is  invaluable  for  high  responsibility. 

He  is  of  the  school  of  those  formed  in  France  over-seas.  They 
include,  of  course,  Joffre,  Gallieni,  Gouraud,  and  Marchand. 
Gouraud  resembles  Petain  in  his  temperament  and  personal  charm, 
as  well  as  in  his  command  over  men.  He  inspires  devotion,  en- 
;  hanced  by  his  splendid  face  and  figure.  The  right  sleeve  hangs 
;  empty  with  a  touching  eloquence,  and  for  months  he  walked 

I  limping  with  a  stick,  for  his  right  thigh  and  left  leg  had  been 
injured  also  at  the  Dardanelles — cause  of  the  missing  arm.  It  was 
after  a  day’s  bombardment,  and  the  Cornmander-in-Chief  was 
watching  the  embarkation  of  wounded  on  to  a  hospital  ship,  for 
M  there  was  no  spot  unsearched  by  shells  on  that  rocky  shore.  A 
shell  from  a  Turkish  naval  gun,  exploding  near  by,  sent  the 
I  General  over  a  wall,  with  the  resulting  injuries  I  have  named. 
^  Gangrene  setting  in  on  the  way  home  by  ship  to  Marseilles  caused 
the  loss  of  the  arm. 

I  saw  him  just  after  his  recovery,  under  orders,  to  his  great  joy, 
to  rejoin  the  Front.  In  speaking  to  him,  one  realised  why  he 
was  called  the  Lion  of  the  Argonne.  There  is  something  king-like 
in  his  looks  :  the  brown  beard  and  manly,  well-formed  features ; 
j  and  you  are  certain  that  the  khaki  tunic  hides  a  lion’s  heart,  for 
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his  whole  career  has  been  leonine,  whether  tracking  Samory,  the 
negro  chieftain,  into  the  recesses  of  his  virgin  forest,  where  he 
captured  him  after  he  had  waged  war  with  France  for  seven 
years,  or  whether  he  was  leading  a  sortie  from  Fez  and  clearing 
a  savage  horde  from  its  walls.  This  last  feat  gained  for  him  the  j 
three  stars  at  a  time  of  life  when  most  French  officers  are  not  yet 
colonels.  When  the  great  War  broke  out,  Gouraud  was  hurried 
by  his  destiny  across  Morocco  to  the  east  of  France,  where  he  led 
Colonial  troops  in  astonishing  feats  of  valour.  He  was  shot  in  the 
shoulder,  but  bullets  cannot  stop  such  a  man ;  he  seems  to  bear 
an  enchanted  life  as  he  passes  heedlessly  among  the  flying,  grind-  I 
ing  metal.  His  hero-soul  is  unmoved  by  the  inferno  of  the  battle. 
Even  the  worst  inventions  of  destruction  are  powerless  against 
this  perfect  knight,  dressed  in  the  shining  and  invincible  armour 
of  his  faith  and  patriotism. 

It  was  good  to  hear  him  speak  so  simply  of  his  career,  as  if 
it  contained  nothing  but  the  most  banal  incidents  of  a  sheltered 
life.  Perhaps  an  ancestor  who  served  in  Napoleon’s  artillery  or 
a  great-uncle  who  took  part  in  the  conquest  of  Algeria  under  the 
Due  d’Aumale  were  in  part  responsible  for  his  martial  tastes,  but 
they  astonished  his  father,  a  peace-loving  doctor  attending  the 
Paris  hospitals.  Certainly  his  youthful  imagination  was  fired  by 
reading  the  travels  and  explorations  of  Livingstone,  of  Cameron 
and  Stanley,  of  Brazza  and  Gallieni.  The  Tonquin  campaign, 
which  occurred  when  he  was  sixteen  or  seventeen,  called  him 
urgently  to  the  adventurous  life.  Whatever  their  bad  old  reputa¬ 
tion  for  forming  theatrical  soldiers,  versed  only  in  the  warfare  of 
savages — the  tactics  of  “up.  Guards,  and  at  ’em” — the  Colonies 
have  proved  the  nursery  of  manly  virtues  in  the  present  War. 
Therein  a  man  learns  courage  and  endurance,  self-reliance,  and  a 
faculty  for  improvisation.  They  have  produced  men  of  the  type  of 
Marchand,  one  of  the  most  romantic  figures  that  ever  donned  a 
uniform.  His  hold  over  his  men  is  quite  extraordinary ;  they  are 
ready  to  follow  him  into  the  jaws  of  death.  His  exploits  in  the 
Sudan  recall  the  time  when  England  and  France  glared  across  the 
Straits  instead  of  being  united,  as  to-day,  in  a  brotherhood  of 
blood.  A  poet  in  his  ideal  and  lyric  character,  tender  as  a  woman, 
though  utterly  without  fear,  he  is  capable  of  the  sublime  sacrifice 
of  the  early  Christian. 

No  French  General  has  come  into  closer  contact  with  the 
English  than  Foch ;  his  army  has  neighboured  ours  for  long 
together,  and  none  has  a  higher  opinion  of  our  military  qualities 
or  is  more  sensible  of  our  progress  in  the  scientific  side  of  war 
since  our  first  appearance  on  the  Continent.  Foch  is  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  the  French  Generals,  and  his  lectures  at  the  War 
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Soliool,  which  he  directed  during  a  part  of  his  career,  are  admir¬ 
able  treatises  on  tactics.  When  war  broke  out  he  was  command¬ 
ing  the  20th  Army  Corps  at  Nancy  w'ith  its  famous  Iron  Division. 
He  is  a  strict  disciplinarian,  who  has  known  how  to  adapt  his 
'  science  and  his  rigid  rules  successfully  to  the  actual  problems. 

I  Looking  forty-five,  though  twenty  years  older,  he  is  of  those  who 
prepared  assiduously  for  the  great  campaign.  Alas !  his  own 
family  were  early  victims  of  it,  for  his  son  and  son-in-law  fell  at 
Charleroi. 

Balfourier,  who  has  so  distinguished  himself  in  the  fight  at 
I  Verdun,  w'as  amongst  his  Brigadier-Generals.  A  handsome 
private  fortune  enabled  him  to  keep  open  house  at  Nancy,  where 
officers  of  the  garrison  enjoyed  the  charming  hospitality  of  the 
i  General  and  liis  wife.  There  is  no  more  polished  and  courtly  man 
i  in  the  French  Army.  Tall  and  elegant-looking,  he  has  as  much 
the  air  of  the  courtier  as  of  the  soldier.  On  the  battlefield  he  is 
coolness  personified,  and  experts  note  with  joy  the  perfect  union 
of  artillery  with  infantry  action.  His  father  was  a  Paris  notary, 
far  removed  from  the  profession  of  arms,  but  both  he  and  Gouraud 
listened  to  the  call  of  the  strenuous  life,  and  each  has  achieved 
distinction  in  his  way. 

These,  then,  are  the  men  who  are  carrying  France  to  victory. 
To-morrow  others  will  spring  from  the  soil  to  typify  Gallic 
courage,  talent,  and  resourcefulness.  And  there  is  nothing  more 
startlingly  true  in  the  present  War  than  the  absolute  adaptability 
of  the  race.  It  is  perennial  in  its  freshness  and  inspiration. 

Charles  Dawbarn. 
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We  must  all  have  appreciated  by  this  time  the  vital  importance  1 
of  aircraft  in  warfare,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  people  |1 
realise  what  the  future  military  use  of  aeroplanes  means  to  this  ij 
country.  Until  the  advent  of  aircraft  capable  of  crossing  the  sea  |  P' 
and  dropping  bombs  in  these  islands  our  Navy  formed  a  sure  I  g' 
shield  against  all  hostile  attacks.  In  future  we  shall  always  have  i  P 
to  guard  against  raids  by  air  as  well  as  by  sea,  and  it  will  be  |  ® 

necessary  for  us  to  maintain  an  enormous  air  fleet  in  addition  to  ll  P 
an  augmented  sea  Navy.  J  a 

In  order  clearly  to  understand  this  necessity  we  must  first  of  i 
all  consider  the  size,  type  and  power  of  future  aircraft.  So  far  I  ^ 
most  of  the  bombs  dropped  in  this  country  have  been  thrown  from  I 
airships,  and  the  “man  in  the  street”  may  well  be  excused  for  f  ^ 
thinking  that  the  Zeppelin  constitutes  the  chief  aerial  danger  'j  ^ 
against  which  we  have  to  provide  means  of  defence.  In  the  S 
opinion  of  experts,  however,  the  vulnerability  of  the  airship  to  p  ^ 
attacks  from  the  ground  or  from  other  aircraft  must  eventually  (|  ® 

condemn  it  as  a  means  of  offence.  Moreover,  airships  can  only  JS  ^ 
operate  in  safety  when  the  weather  is  fairly  calm  and  settled.  I 
Many  Zeppelins  have  already  been  destroyed  by  guns,  aeroplanes,  |  ^ 

and  bad  weather,  and  although  they  have  done  some  damage  in  | 
this  country  almost  with  impunity,  recent  developments  in  our  '!  * 

means  of  defence  will  make  their  visits  much  more  hazardous  in  1 
future. 

Judging  by  the  air  raids  which  have  already  taken  place,  it  is  [ 
quite  evident  that  the  enemy  fully  realises  the  above-mentioned  | 
risks,  as  Zeppelins  have  only  come  over  here  when  it  has  been  too  I 
dark  for  aeroplanes  to  find  them,  and  when  they  ran  little  risk  1 
of  being  hit  by  guns  on  the  ground.  In  the  daylight  there  1 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  hitting  such  an  enormous  target  as  is  i 
presented  by  an  airship  provided  that  she  comes  within  the  range  1 
of  suitable  guns  fitted  with  effective  range-finding  and  aiming  1 
appliances.  Then  she  has  little  chance  of  escaping  from  the  much  I 
faster  and  more  quickly  manoeuvred  aeroplane.  Again,  airships  | 
have  to  be  housed  in  enormous  sheds,  which  form  an  easy  mark  S 
for  bombs  dropped  from  other  aircraft.  The  risks  to  aeroplanes  !■ 
making  bombing  raids  in  a  hostile  country  are  almost  negligible  | 
when  compared  with  those  run  by  the  airship,  as  the  former  are  I 
far  more  difficult  to  bring  down  by  gun  fire  from  the  ground,  while  | 
they  can  operate  in  almost  any  weather.  It  must  always  be  f 
difficult  to  hit  an  aeroplane  from  Iffie  ground  when  flying  at  heights  j 
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from  which  bombs  can  now  be  aimed  with  some  approach  to 
accuracy.  The  time  taken  by  a  shell  to  reach  such  heights  may 
be  ten  seconds  or  more,  during  which  period  an  aeroplane  moving 
at  one  hundred  miles  an  hour  will  have  flown  nearly  five  hundred 
yards.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  aim  the  gun  at  a  point  this 
distance  ahead  of  the  aeroplane,  which  will  then  be  hit  if  she 
keeps  a  straight  course.  Air  pilots,  however,  when  under  fire, 
pursue  a  course  consisting  of  a  series  of  irregular  turns,  hence  the 
gunners  can  only  guess  the  position  likely  to  be  occupied  by  aero¬ 
planes  when  their  shells  reach  the  correct  height.  In  other  words, 
only  lucky  shots  will  score  hits.  The  airship  is  a  much  easier 
proposition,  as  it  offers  a  far  larger  target  while  it  cannot  turn 
about  quickly. 

When  the  Germans  have  built  powerful  aeroplanes  which  can 
undertake  voyages  of,  say,  five  hundred  miles,  while  having  a 
large  carrying  capacity  for  bombs,  we  are  not  likely  to  see  any  more 
Zeppelins  over  here.  These  large  aeroplanes  will  probably  come 
across  and  carry  on  their  dastardly  work  in  the  daylight,  and 
unless  we  have  aircraft  of  equal  power  to  drive  them  off  a  great 
deal  of  damage  will  be  done.  At  the  time  of  writing  there  is  strong 
evidence  to  hand  that  aeroplanes  of  the  above  type  are  now  being 
constructed  in  Germany. 

i  Another  feature  in  favour  of  aeroplanes  when  compared  with 

I  airships  is  the  much  shorter  time  in  which  they  can  be  built. 

The  above  considerations  effectively  dispose  of  the  airship  as  an 
offensive  factor  in  future  warfare ;  at  the  same  time,  had  we 
possessed  a  sufficient  number  of  large  airships,  equal  in  speed  and 
power  to  the  Zeppelins,  the  bomb-dropping  activities  of  these 
monsters  in  this  country  would  have  been  greatly  curtailed.  It 
was  too  late,  however,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  for  us  to 
I  develop  the  rigid  type  of  airship,  and  our  aircraft  constructors  wisely 

!  concentrated  their  energies  upon  the  improvement  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  aeroplane. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  consider  what  are  the 
^  limits,  if  any,  to  the  size  of  aeroplanes,  and  also  whether  com- 
i ;  mercial  traffic  in  the  air  is  likely  to  arise  which  will  need 
j  I  protection. 

L  Soon  after  the  war  began  a  very  large  aeroplane  was  developed 
in  Eussia,  known  as  the  Sykorsky.  This  machine  has  flown 
I  i  successfully  with  sixteen  persons  on  board,  w  hose  combined  weight 
j  came  to  2,750  lbs.  Moreover,  it  is  fitted  with  a  pilot’s  cabin  and 
I*  a  passenger  saloon,  each  lit  by  electricity,  and  warmed  by  exhaust 
gas  from  the  motors.  Although  the  weight  carried  is  only  a 
j  fraction  of  the  lifting  pow’er  possessed  by  a  large  airship,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  an  aeroplane  increases 
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much  more  rapidly  than  its  increase  in  dimensions,  hence  lifting  I 
power  equal  to  that  of  an  airship  is  not  so  impracticable  as  may  H 
appear  at  first  sight.  This  feature  is  well  brought  out  by  a  com-  tf 
parison  between,  say,  a  small  biplane  and  the  Sykorsky  machine  ll 
above-mentioned.  The  span  of  the  latter  is  only,  three  times  that  ^ 
of  the  former,  yet  the  Eussian  giant  can  carry  ten  times  the  ij 
weight.  If  we  doubled  the  dimensions  of  the  Sykorsky  aeroplane  I 
it  would  lift  nearly  the  weight  of  bombs  with  which  a  Zeppelin  • 
can  be  loaded,  and  even  then  the  aeroplane  would  look  insignificant  : 
by  the  side  of  the  airship.  | 

The  Eussian  aeroplane  measures  120  feet  across  the  wings,  . 
which  are  about  ten  feet  in  width,  so  that  by  doubling  the  dimen¬ 
sions  we  should  have  a  machine  with  planes  measuring  240  feet  rj 
across  by  twenty  feet  wide.  Admittedly  such  an  aeroplane  would 
require  assistance  from  a  number  of  men  when  rising  or  alighting,  i 
but  these  features  are  far  more  pronounced  for  a  Zeppelin,  which  ! 
needs  a  miniature  army  to  manoeuvre  it  into  and  out  of  its  shed, 

An  aeroplane  of  this  size  would  possess  many  advantages  in  ( 
addition  to  its  capacity  for  bomb  carrying.  The  crew,  for  i 
instance,  would  be  numerous  enough  to  allow  of  separate  men  | 
being  relegated  to  each  particular  duty.  Thus,  one  or  two  [ 
members  of  the  crew  would  look  after  the  machinery  while  others  | 
attended  to  the  navigation,  w'orked  the  guns,  or  released  the  !j 
bombs.  Moreover,  the  last  two  operations  could  be  performed 
with  considerable  accuracy,  as  the  effective  use  of  range-finders  and 
other  instruments  would  be  practicable  in  a  craft  of  this  size.  Such 
an  aeroplane  could  also  be  ar)noured  sufficiently  to  render  it  invul-  1 
nerable  to  the  attacks  of  smaller  craft  or  the  effects  of  shrapnel  | 
fired  from  below.  The  only  means  of  bringing  it  down,  therefore,  | 
would  be  guns  carried  by  other  aeroplanes  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  ! 
power.  At  present  it  will  be  impossible  to  protect  any  aeroplane 
from  attacks  of  this  nature,  as  armour  thick  enough  to  resist  shells 
at  short  range  cannot  be  carried. 

It  is  hard  to  say  wdiat  size  aeroplanes  will  eventually  arrive 
at.  Probably  the  space  and  assistance  needed  for  rising  and 
alighting  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  this  question,  , 
together  with  the  size  of  the  sheds  required  to  house  the  machines. 

In  addition  to  the  large  Eussian  aeroplane  above-mentioned,  a  ^ 
flying  boat  has  recently  been  built  in  America  by  the  Curtiss  Motor 
Company,  which  is  capable  of  carrying  a  load  of  nearly  one  and 
a  half  tons,  together  with  four  or  five  passengers,  the  speed  being 
ninety-five  miles  an  hour.  Furthermore,  INIr.  Curtiss  is  credited 
with  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  flights  across  the  Atlantic  are 
now  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 

Aeroplanes  of  the  type  we  have  foreshadowed  will  require  j 
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enormous  sheds  to  house  them  and  extensive  areas  of  flat  ground 
upon  which  to  rise  and  alight.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  make 
arrangements  whereby  flights  can  be  safely  undertaken  in  the 
dark.  To  enable  this  to  be  done  the  above-mentioned  areas  must 
be  provided  with  distinguishing  lights  to  show  the  pilots  exactly 
where  to  come  down,  and  to  give  them  their  distance  off  the  ground 
during  the  process.  Arrangements  of  this  nature  have  already 
been  made  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  more  extensive  facilities 
are  not  likely  to  involve  any  serious  difficulties. 

It  is  improbable  that  these  alighting  stations  will  be  close 
enough  to  each  other  for  pilots  to  fix  their  positions  at  night  under 
all  conditions.  Lighthouses  similar  in  principle  to  those  used  for 
shipping  will  therefore  be  needed,  so  that  whenever  an  aeroplane 
is  over  the  land  the  pilot  can  see  a  distinguishing  light  of  some 
sort.  Hound  the  coast  existing  lighthouses  and  lightships  might 
be  utilised  for  this  purpose,  but  if  fighting  aeroplanes  are  to  be 
housed  well  inland — as  may  be  desirable — extra  lights  will  be 
required. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  navigation  of  aircraft  is  mainly 
dependent  upon  marks  on  the  land  or  sea,  and  in  this  respect  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  steer  an  aeroplane  on  a  correct  course 
than  is  the  case  with  a  ship.  The  latter  can  be  navigated  hundreds 
of  miles  within  close  limits  by  compass  if  the  distance  travelled 
is  carefully  measured  and  allowance  is  made  for  ocean  currents 
and  the  effects  of  wdnds.  These  allowances  are  easily  estimated 
at  sea,  as  the  force  and  direction  of  both  are  known  or  can  be 
measured  during  the  voyage. 

In  an  aeroplane  the  winds  correspond  to  currents  in  the  sea, 
but  their  effect  is  enormous  in  comparison.  Moreover,  the  aero¬ 
plane  pilot,  if  over  the  sea  and  out  of  sight  of  land,  cannot  estimate 
the  speed  of  the  wind  even  by  daylight,  although  he  may  be  able 
to  tell  its  direction  by  the  waves.  In  the  dark,  wdth  no  lights  or 
visible  marks  for  guidance,  neither  the  direction  nor  speed  of  the 
wind  can  be  estimated  from  aircraft,  which  may  therefore  be 
drifted  far  out  of  their  course. 

As  refrards  commercial  traffic  needing  protection,  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  merchandise  wdll  ever  be  carried  by  aeroplanes,  owing 
to  the  enormous  cost  of  transit  by  such  means.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  a  limited  number  of  passengers  will  be  conveyed  by 
aircraft  in  future,  more  particularly  across  the  sea,  as  such  journeys 
would  take  far  less  time  than  by  ships,  while  there  would  be  no 
motion  to  cause  sickness.  Traffic  of  this  nature,  however,  would 
probably  be  suspended  in  war  time.  In  any  case,  it  would  not  be 
important  enough  to  justify  protection  by  fighting  aeroplanes. 

Having  considered  the  type  and  size  of  future  aeroplanes. 
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we  will  discuss  their  functions  with  a  view  to  subsequently  P 
estimating  the  number  required,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  ■  d 
air  navy.  I  C' 

So  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present  the  main  offensive  weapon  of  1  a 
the  aeroplane  for  doing  military  damage  on  the  ground  will  always  * 
be  the  bomb  in  some  form  or  other.  Guns  will  be  carried,  but  ■  " 
only  as  a  means  of  offence  or  defence  against  hostile  aircraft.  I  a 
The  large  aeroplanes  indicated  above  will  be  able  to  lift  much  h  ® 
heavier  bombs  than  are  now  in  use,  and  by  means  of  improved  '  1  a 
instruments  for  aiming  them  hits  will  be  scored  from  heights  ■  ® 
which  are  fairly  safe  from  guns  on  the  ground.  "  ^ 

Special  aeroplanes  for  the  carrying  of  bombs  have  already  been  g  a 
developed,  these  machines  being  convoyed  by  others  whose  sole  I  f 
duty  is  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  hostile  aircraft.  This  n  ^ 
plan  makes  for  higher  efficiency,  as  the  crews  of  either  type  have  j  ^ 
only  one  form  of  operation  to  attend  to,  at  which  they  should  j| 
become  exceedingly  proficient.  i;  s 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  more  powerful  European  nations  are  P  ' 
about  to  embark  upon  a  very  keen  competition  for  the  largest  and  |  1 

most  powerful  air  navy.  j  < 

This  feature  will  be  far  more  serious  for  us  than  the  competi-  !  ^ 

tion  which  has  hitherto  existed  for  sea  power.  We  have  only  t]  * 
been  able  to  maintain  our  supremacy  on  the  sea  (and  under  it)  !| 
in  consequence  of  our  unrivalled  experience  in  the  design  of  war-  i  ^  j 
ships,  our  numerous  shipbuilding  yards,  and  the  natural  aptitude  ' 
of  our  citizens  for  a  seafaring  life.  Owing  to  our  insular  position 
also,  a  small  army  had  before  this  war  met  all  the  requirements  { 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  we  have  been  able  to  devote  the  bulk  of  H 
our  resources  to  the  maintenance  of  a  supreme  Navy.  j 

It  is  impossible  for  any  nation  to  build  up  a  powerful  navy  and  ! 
to  train  the  personnel  in  a  few’  years,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  nation  can  stand  the  financial  strain  of  maintaining  a  large 
army  together  with  a  pow’erful  navy.  i 

In  the  air  the  conditions  are  altogether  different.  No  nation 
has  had  more  than  a  few  years  of  experience  in  the  building 
and  manning  of  aircraft.  Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  even 
the  largest  aeroplanes  ever  likely  to  be  used  will  be  built  in  a  tenth  * 
of  the  time  required  for  constructing  a  battleship,  and  probably 
at  one-hundredth  of  the  cost.  Again,  the  building  of  aeroplanes 
only  involves  w’ork  of  a  light  description,  w^hich  can  be  done  in 
many  factories  engaged  upon  similar  products,  such  as  motor-cars 
or  motor-boats.  The  enormous  machinery  needed  for  making 
armour  plates  and  heavy  guns,  and  the  many  years  of  experience 
required  for  carrying  on  such  work,  are  not  necessary.  Any 
manufacturing  nation,  therefore,  will  be  able  to  construct  a  ; 
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powerful  air  navy  in  a  year  or  two — a  feature  which  opens  the 
door  to  almost  unlimited  competition.  The  ruling  factors  in  this 
competition  will  be  inventiveness  as  regards  design,  and  the  pluck 
and  resourcefulness  of  the  men  forming  the  air  services.  In 
fighting  aeroplanes  superiority  will  be  aimed  at  in  speed, 
manoeuvring  power,  guns,  and  protective  armour.  These  features 
all  tend  to  increase  the  weight  and  the  size,  consequently  the  con¬ 
struction  of  very  large  aeroplanes  will  be  attempted.  In  future 
air  fighting  also  large  fleets  will  be  engaged,  as,  other  things  being 
equal,  numbers  must  always  gain  the  day.  If  bombs  are  to  be 
dropped  bomb-carriers  will  be  convoyed  by  a  squadron  of  fighting 
aeroplanes,  and  the  only  way  of  meeting  such  an  attack  success¬ 
fully  will  be  with  a  fleet  of  sufficient  power  to  beat  off  the  fighting 
marauders  and  destroy  the  bomb  carriers  before  they  have  been 
able  to  achieve  their  purpose. 

Then  we  must  remember  that  an  attack  may  be  attempted  at 
any  point  over  an  area  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles,  conse¬ 
quently  defensive  fleets  must  be  stationed  in  several  positions  so  as 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  attackers  before  they  have  reached  their 
objective.  In  wartime  the  air  will  have  to  be  patrolled  con¬ 
tinuously  by  fast  aeroplanes  fitted  with  wireless  to  give  warning 
of  the  approach  of  a  hostile  fleet. 

So  far  we  have  considered  future  air  warfare  more  especially 
in  connection  with  attacks  upon  this  country,  and  the  necessary 
defences  against  such  attacks.  If,  however,  any  land  fighting  is 
going  on,  as  is  now  the  case,  large  numbers  of  aeroplanes  must 
accompany  our  forces  in  the  field  for  scouting  and  despatch  carry¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  for  dropping  bombs  upon  military  objects  behind 
the  enemy’s  lines.  Moreover,  these  aircraft  must  be  numerous 
enough  and  powerful  enough  to  prevent  similar  activities  in  the  air 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  above  considerations  that  we  shall 
need  a  very  large  number  of  aircraft  in  future,  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  every  aeroplane  out  flying 
two  will  be  at  home  having  their  motors  overhauled.  Then 
losses  will  be  heavy,  consequently  many  machines  must  be  kept 
in  reserve  while  new  ones  are  continually  being  made  in  numerous 
factories  to  replace  these  losses. 

Another  feature  tending  to  increase  the  cost  will  be  the  rapid 
development  likely  to  take  place  in  aircraft  whereby  they  will 
quickly  become  old  fashioned  and  have  to  be  put  aside  after  a  very 
short  life.  This  feature  will  be  very  pronounced  during  the  next 
few  years,  when  aeroplanes  which  can  be  kept  in  commission  for 
more  than  twelve  months  will  be  the  exception. 

Although  the  cost  of  future  air  navies  may  never  reach  the 
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amounts  spent  upon  fighting  ships,  it  will  form  a  serious  item  in 
every  nation’s  expenditure,  and  this  country  will  have  to  spend 
many  millions  a  year  on  its  air  services. 

Air  warfare  on  the  scale  indicated  above  also  opens  up  possi- 
bilities  in  the  way  of  air  raids  for  landing  considerable  bodies  of 
men.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  each  large  aeroplane  is  capable  P 
of  carrying  ten  men  with  rifles  and  ammunition,  in  addition  to  its  ^ 
crew.  One  thousand  of  such  machines  would  be  able  to  land  ten  ^ 
thousand  men,  and  they  could  detach  the  guns  carried  by  the 
aeroplanes  for  purposes  of  offence  and  defence.  Moreover,  a  ^ 
landing-place  could  be  selected  remote  from  any  military  centre.  ^ 

Even  acting  alone  such  a  force  could  make  themselves  very  ^ 

unpleasant  for  a  time,  and  they  might  even  be  able  to  get  away 
again  after  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage,  but  it  is  more  likely  ^ 
that  they  would  be  compelled  to  surrender.  Acting  in  conjunction 
w’ith  an  attempt  to  land  from  ships,  an  air  division  might  prove 
invaluable  by  seizing  the  country  behind  the  coast  where  the  sea 
landing  was  projected. 

It  may  well  be  asked  what  wdll  be  the  effect  of  engagements 
between  air  fleets  upon  people  and  property  on  the  ground.  We 
have  already  had  a  taste  of  the  damage  which  can  be  done  by 
descending  shrapnel  bullets  and  pieces  of  shell  fired  from  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns,  but  these  effects  are  mere  pin-pricks  compared  with 
the  results  likely  to  accompany  a  big  battle  in  the  air  over  a  town. 

Huge  aeroplanes  will  fall  in  the  streets  and  upon  houses,  some  of 
them  being  loaded  with  bombs  which  will  all  explode  at  once. 

Then  there  will  be  a  rain  of  shrapnel  and  fragments  of  shell.  In 
this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  bullets  and  pieces  of 
shell  coming  down  from  heights  or  perhaps  twenty  thousand  feet 
will  have  very  high  velocities,  and  will  form  altogether  a  different 
proposition  to  the  spent  bullet  encountered  in  ground  fighting. 

So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  our  air  fleets  will  endeavour 
to  fight  the  enemy  over  the  sea,  but  this  may  not  always  be 
possible.  On  the  Continent  the  aim  of  each  commander  wdll 
naturally  be  to  engage  over  the  enemy’s  territory.  The  risks  to 
civilians,  however,  are  likely  to  be  much  more  serious  in  future 
than  is  at  present  the  case,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
cautious  citizens  will  provide  themselves  with  deep  and  roomy 
dug-outs  to  which  they  can  retire  when  danger  threatens.  This 
principle  may  even  be  carried  a  step  further  in  the  form  of  exten¬ 
sive  underground  chambers  for  each  towm  and  village. 

Another  feature  of  air  fighting,  so  far  as  this  country  is  con¬ 
cerned,  will  be  the  greater  possibility  of  surprise  attacks  than  is 
the  case  on  or  even  under  the  sea.  The  high  speed  of  aeroplanes 
wdll  enable  a  German  air  fleet,  for  example,  to  reach  our  East 
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coast  within  a  couple  of  hours,  and  although  our  patrol  machines 
can  give  warning  perhaps  one  and  a  half  hours  before  an  attack 
can  be  made,  it  may  be  no  easy  matter  for  our  own  fleets  to  find 
the  marauders  in  time.  In  this  connection  clouds  have  to  be 
reckoned  with ,  in  which  hostile  aircraft  could  remain  obscured  for 
part  of  the  voyage.  Then  it  will  be  difficult  to  foretell  where  an 
attack  will  be  made,  as  the  enemy  fleet  may  take  any  direction 
at  any  time  during  the  voyage  over. 

We  have  perhaps  rather 'emphasised  the  darkest  side  of  the 
picture.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  our  airmen  have  clearly 
demonstrated  tfieir  superiority  over  their  Teuton  rivals,  also  that 
our  inventiveness  and  skill  in  constructing  aircraft  should  enable 
us  to  produce  more  powerful  and  reliable  machines  than  can  be 
made  by  our  enemies. 

W.  0.  Horsnaill. 


Q  Q* 
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One  sometimes  wonders  in  what  period  of  his  career  does  the 
budding  Celebrity  first  become  aware  that  he  is  celebrated  and 
that  his  autograph  has  achieved  a  marketable  value !  In  fact, 
that  an  inscribed  copy  of  his  own  works  may  be  safely  contributed 
to  bazaars  and  other  charitable  things  without  encountering  the 
upraised  eyebrows  of  the  cynical !  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  does 
not  come  suddenly — rather  that  it  is  gently  led  up  to  by,  say,  the 
aspiring  suburbs  who,  greatly  daring,  are  the  first  to  send  a 
pleading  appeal  to  the  brand  new  Celebrity,  sometimes  enclosing 
a  stamp  and  sometimes  not. 

If  the  flattered  recipient  is  still  new  to  this  inexpensive  form 
of  popular  homage,  he  hastens  to  accede  with  unspeakable  rapture, 
and  in  his  gratification  he  thinks  his  delight  is  cheaply  bought 
by  contributing  a  penny  stamp  of  his  own  to  the  envelope.  He 
even  throws  in,  in  addition  to  his  illustrious  name,  a  long  quota¬ 
tion  from  his  more  or  less  immortal  works  which  gives  the  whole 
show  away  and  betrays  by  his  eagerness  that  he  is  so  new  to 
celebrity  that  it  is  still  possible  to  smell  the  fresh  varnish  on  his 
reputation. 

The  more  sophisticated  Celebrity  may,  if  there  is  a  stamp 
enclosed,  send  the  coveted  autograph,  but  only  his  name,  that 
being,  according  to  his  experience,  full  measure  for  a  penny 
stamp.  But  the  case-hardened  Celebrity,  grown  cold  to  popular 
applause  manifested  in  this  innocent  way,  possesses  himself  of 
the  penny  stamp  as  one  of  the  minor  perquisites  of  Fame,  and 
throws  the  rest  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  It  is,  perhaps, 
characteristic  of  the  collector  of  the  suburbs  that  he  wrecks  on 
a  fatal  economy ;  he  is  lavish  with  gratitude,  which,  as  we  have 
been  told,  is  a  sense  of  favours  to  come,  but  he  often  as  not  forgets 
to  enclose  a  penny  stamp.  In  his  own  interest  one  would  beg 
him  to  note  and  not  be  too  economical. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  time  so  given  to  the  collecting  of  amiable 
and  inexpensive  trifles  as  the  Victorian.  Who  does  not  remember 
an  autograph  album  treasured  by  some  sentimental  relative  and 
inherited  by  her  from  a  Victorian  mother? — albums  not  for  the 
autographs  of  the  Celebrated,  for  in  those  days  the  Celebrated 
were  much  less  common  than  now,  and  most  people  stood  in 
wholesome  awe  of  them,  but  autograph  albums  sacred  to  family 
and  friendship.  It  must  be  admitted  that  they  gave  a  modest 
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impetus  to  the  domestic  muse,  which  but  for  this  encouragement 
might  have  sulfered  from  a  permanent  blight.  Indeed,  on  turning 
over  the  faded  leaves  of  such  an  old  album,  one  is  struck  by  the 
number  of  shy  poets  hiding  in  its  pages,  who  in  their  day 
were  evidently  much  cherished  as  the  proprietors  of  an  accom¬ 
modating  muse  of  all  work  able  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  turn 
her  hand  to  anything  in  the  poetry  line.  There  is  a  tender, 
passionless  simplicity  in  these  amateur  efforts  that  goes  well 
with  faded  flowers,  locks  of  hair,  pot-pourri  jars,  wax  flowers,  and 
hair  jewellery. 

Have  we  grown  less  sentimental  these  days,  or  are  we  too 
sophisticated,  or,  possibly  and  alas !  is  our  taste  too  hopelessly 
critical  that  we  decline  to  encourage  our  amateur  poets  and 
refuse  to  beg  for  samples  of  home-made  literature?  Or,  perhaps, 
has  home  talent  also  grown  more  sophisticated,  and,  instead  of 
wasting  itself  on  the  family,  does  it  prefer  to  rush  madly  into 
print  ? 

The  domestic  muse  is,  indeed,  but  little  encouraged  these  days, 
and  families  do  not  as  a  rule  wait  with  bated  breath  for  the  “peep, 
peep”  of  the  newly  hatched  poet  as  he  pecks  his  way  out  of  his 
shell.  Nowadays  it  is,  alas !  in  the  nature  of  a  surgical  operation 
for  a  young  poet  to  get  anyone  to  listen  to  him,  and  if  he  finally 
secures  a  victim  he  is  as  likely  as  not,  in  the  very  middle,  obliged 
to  reproach  him  for  going  to  sleep.  The  fact  is,  poetry  has  long 
ceased  to  be  considered  entertaining,  and  if  there  is  one  thing  we 
do  demand,  it  is  to  be  entertained,  and  if  not  pleasantly  then  at 
least  unpleasantly.  The  tender  sentimentality  of  two-thirds  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  wrecked  on  the  hard  skulls  of  the 
twentieth. 

How  easily  the  early  nineteenth  century  was  amused  and  how 
ready  to  be  amused  !  And,  after  all,  is  it  not  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  in  life  to  expect  little  and  to  be  contented  with  what  one 
gets?  And  we  nowadays,  who  have  had  so  much,  are  so  discon¬ 
tented.  Alas !  we  are  facing  the  punishment  that  comes  with 
that  discontent  which  has  been  the  ruling  spirit  of  our  time.  It 
is  not  the  divine  discontent  which  stands  for  progress,  but  it  is 
the  devilish  discontent  which  stands  for  destruction,  for  it  leads 
to  envy,  and  envy  is  one  of  the  devil’s  own  trinity — envy,  hatred, 
and  malice — which  made  flesh  confront  us  as  war. 

How  simple  were  the  lives  of  those  early-  and  mid-Victorians, 
how  artless  their  pleasures  1  From  our  sophisticated  standards, 
how  pitifully  modest  and  inexpensive  were  their  odd  ideas  of  the 
beautiful  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  shape  of  quaint 
family  relics.  The  fearsome  things  that  were  so  much  in  vogue 
in  those  days  1  There  was  hair  jewellery,  intricate  earrings 
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shaped  like  acorns  with  neat,  uncanny  skill ;  hair  bracelets  with 
the  frail,  gold  clasps  of  the  period ;  hair  brooches  set  in  pearls,  or 
silhouettes  of  ladies  weeping  over  hair  flowers  in  a  Grecian  urn ; 
hair  watch-chains  that  in  time  grew  ragged  and  rusty ;  and  hair- 
rings  for  remembrance,  and  ever-increasing  in  number  as  the 
hand  that  wore  them  grew  older  and  frailer.  Who  has  not  seen 
such  a  box  of  half-forgotten  treasures  which  when  opened  gives 
forth  a  faint,  musty  odour? 

Then  there  is  the  hair  wreath  of  that  time.  What  Victorian 
child  was  not  brought  up  to  look  with  reverence  and  admiration 
at  the  marvellous  flowers  out  of  which  it  was  made,  to  which, 
probably,  each  member  of  the  family  had  contributed  a  lock  that 
finally  reappeared  as  a  hair  rosebud,  a  forget-me-not,  a  pansy,  and 
in  one  case  where  the  forgotten  artist  in  hair  aspired  to  hitherto 
unsealed  heights  as  a  trail  of  “love-lies-bleeding,”  and  this  in 
hair !  the  result,  framed  in  w^alnut  and  imprisoned  behind 
convex  glass,  w^as  the  chief  ornament  of  a  Victorian  drawdng-room, 
probably  between  the  portraits  in  oils  of  grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother.  When  time  passed  and  tastes  changed,  the  hair  wreath 
lost  its  place  of  honour  and  became  a  wanderer  through  the  house 
by  devious  ways,  retreating  from  bedroom  to  spare-room,  and  so 
at  last  to  the  lumber-room,  where  years  after,  mildewed  and 
covered  with  dust,  it  was  probably  rediscovered  by  an  inquisitive, 
unemotional  descendant,  who  wondered  to  whom  it  ever  belonged, 
and,  being  probably  short  of  house-room,  promptly  scrapped  it. 

Have  I  not  myself  a  legacy  from  these  simple  times — a  quaint 
leather  book  with  faint  gold  ornamentation  on  the  faded  binding, 
which  is,  however,  only  a  box  in  disguise,  full  of  old  autographs, 
pressed  posies  fastened  to  yellow  leaves,  amateur  pencil  sketches, 
stiff  water-colours,  and,  exhaling  a  faint  perfume  of  romance, 
three  fine  silken  tresses,  chestnut,  gold  and  black,  most  w'onder- 
fully  platted  and  each  fastened  to  its  own  faded  sheet  of  paper, 
and  twined  about  a  verse  written  in  that  painstaking,  pointed 
handwriting  the  taste  for  which  we  of  this  more  casual,  busier 
time  have  quite  lost.  They  are  all  tender  memories  in  a  young 
life  that  was  at  its  beautiful  blossoming  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

Who  collects  such  modest  treasures  now?  They  and  their 
like  belonged  to  a  time  happily  satisfied  with  little.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  sentimental  age,  but  its  virtues,  wonder  of  wonders, 
produced  ours.  And  we,  studying  our  own  age  and  sometimes 
despairing  of  it,  and  in  our  sceptical  folly  wondering  what  ours 
are,  and  even  doubting  if  we  have  any,  we  have  been  answered 
in  anguish  and  tears ;  ours  are  the  heroic  virtues.  But  if  the 
tragedy  of  these  days  has  evolved  hitherto  undreamed-of  great 
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!  qualities,  yet  may  we  also  some  day,  like  lost  children,  be  led  back 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  past ! 

The  power  to  be  easily  amused  is  a  safety-valve  for  the  emotions, 

I  but  these  days  to  bore  anyone  is  the  ultimate  crime.  Where,  for 
instance,  has  the  infant  phenomenon  gone  who  once  was  trotted 
out  by  her  complaisant  mother  to  entertain  the  honoured  caller 
by  playing  a  piece,  and  tinkled  away  at  the  yellow  keyboard  of 
the  little,  old,  square  piano  with  ice-cold,  trembling  fingers,  and, 
having  come  to  the  end  of  the  torture,  received,  in  escaping 
behind  her  mother’s  skirts,  a  kindly  pat  from  the  benevolent  guest? 
Where  are  the  infant  phenomena  now,  and  w'here  the  benevolent 
callers?  They  have  vanished,  for  no  modern  mother  has  the 
hardihood  to  inflict  her  talented  child  on  anybody.  Besides,  we 
of  this  generation  have  infinitely  less  patience  than  the  less 
sophisticated  one  which  w^ent  before ;  for  patience  is  that  fine 
y  quality  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  leisured  time  which  never 
"  knows  what  it  is  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  we  of  this  generation  are 
always  in  such  a  hurry  that  we  have  neither  time  to  grieve  nor 
to  rejoice.  The  standards  of  perfection  were  so  infinitely  lower 
j  in  those  happy  days.  So  what  use  now  to  pit  our  poor  little 

i  wretches  against  the  cruel  perfection,  say,  of  a  pianola  !  Also  the 

modern  attitude  towards  childhood  has  changed,  and,  instead  of 
y  being  over-partial  to  her  brood,  like  the  Victorian  mother,  the 
^  modern  one  suffers  from  a  Spartan  impartiality,  a  kind  of  heroic 
^  self-torture  which  makes  her  stab  herself  to  the  heart  as  she  says 
lightly  of  her  owm  ;  “Sammy  wull  never  set  the  river  on  fire,” 

*  or  “Nobody  ’ll  ever  want  to  marry  Dolly  ;  she  is  so  unattractive.” 
Does  she  really  mean  it?  Of  course  not.  Still,  our  critics  on 
the  hearth  are  these  days  so  cruelly  critical,  especially  to  their 
own.  It  is  the  spirit  of  our  times,  for  we  may  be  sure  that  no  Vic¬ 
torian  mother  ever  proclaimed  her  geese  to  be  anything  but  swans 
of  the  very  first  class. 

What  has  become  of  the  fat  photograph  albums  that  once  orna¬ 
mented  Victorian  marble-topped  centre-tables?  Those  highly 
prized  collections  of  bad  photographs  always  produced  for  the 
entertainment  of  visitors  when  the  weather  and  children’s  diseases 
had  been  completely  exhausted?  The  inevitable  tragedy  of  after 
years  when  memory  fails  to  recollect  the  names  of  the  mutton- 
chop  whiskered  gentlemen,  the  old  ladies  in  cap  and  crinoline,  and 
the  little  boy  in  a  tight  nankeen  suit,  his  hair  in  a  roll,  and  his 
mouth  open?  The  destiny  of  albums  and  photograj>hs  being  so 
obviously  dust  they  depart — God  only  knows  where,  because  this 
s  is  a  generation  that  has  neither  houseroom  nor  memory, 
t  Still,  if  the  family  autograph  album  has  long  since  vanished  the 
memory  of  it  remains  in  a  taste  handed  down  to  us  for  autographs, 
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although  of  a  different  kind  :  for  we  have  developed  an  ever  grow-  | 
ing  interest  in  autographs  of  the  more  or  less  celebrated.  With-  || 
out  fear  of  contradiction  one  may  assert  that  it  is  the  writing  pro-  I 
fession  whose  element  is,  so  to  speak,  ink,  whose  autographs  are  ■ 
mostly  in  request.  And  when  one  reads,  as  one  often  does,  that  > 
the  autograph  manuscript  of  an  immortal  writer  long  since  dead  has  ■ 
sold  for  many  times  the  amount  of  what  he  ever  earned  in  the  I 
whole  course  of  his  life,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  instead  of  I 
anything  else  he  would  have  been  more  profitably  employed  in  I 
devoting  his  life  to  signing  his  autograph.  So  no  wonder  that  I 
taking  to  heart  the  salesroom  lesson  of  the  value  of  autographs  it  " 
is  a  very  modest  author  indeed  who  these  days  does  not  cling  to  | ' 
his  handwriting — for  you  never  can  tell.  | 

Of  course  if  an  author  occasionally  sets  the  value  of  his  own  I 
handwriting  too  high — that  is  only  an  amiable  mistake  of  which  ^ 
to  be  sure  it  is  a  very  delicate  task  to  convince  him.  Sometimes  j ! 
the  effort  is  made,  but  without  success.  An  instance,  also  unsuc-  I 
cessful,  w’as  that  of  a  very  self-satisfied  young  xVmerican  author  (ess)  f 
destined  because  of  a  Paris  frock,  a  perfect  hat,  and  the  y 
nature  of  her  literary  efforts,  to  only  a  fifth-class  immortality,  w'ho  | 
looked  up  with  an  eye  all  gush  and  soul  to  a  morose  monosyllabic  | 
giant  of  English  literature  so  great  that  he  even  flung  requests  for  I 
his  autograph — including  stamp,  imperially  indifferent,  into  the  | 
waste-paper  basket — and  cooed  :  “I  hear  you  are  collecting  auto-  t 
graphs,  so  I’m  going  to  send  you  the  manuscript  of  my  last  new  ^ 
book  to  remember  me  by,”  and  she  flung  the  challenge  of  the  t 
irresistible  at  his  gold  spectacles.  The  morose  one  stared  rl 
dubiously  at  her  as  if  trying  to  take  in  the  enormity  of  her  pre-  i' i 
sumption,  and  then  said  with  an  abruptness  not  unmingled  with  ! 
alarm — he  w'as  a  bachelor  and  in  constant  dread  of  being 
entangled  against  his  will — ‘‘Please,  don’t;  you  mustn’t  expect  i, 
me  to  remember  you.”  Here  being  struck  by  sudden  remorse,  (- 
the  kind  an  elephant  may  be  supposed  to  feel  if  he  inadvertently  i 
sits  on  a  bird’s  nest,  and  being,  perhaps,  not  quite  impervious  to  1 1 
the  fetching  nature  of  her  perfect  hat,  added  with  awful  gallantry,  j  1 
‘‘It  wouldn’t  do,  you  know,  because  you  really  are  too  \ 
dangerous.”  Whereuixtn  he  turned  heavily  on  his  pivot,  being 
built  on  generous  lines,  and  took  to  flight.  f*: 

She  was  intensely  gratified.  i 

“Dear  old  thing,”  she  cried  rapturously,  “isn’t  he  too  lovely  j 
for  w’ords  !  To  pay  me  such  a  compliment !  I’ll  never  forget  it.  | 
Of  course  he  shall  have  my  manuscript  and  I’ll  have  it  bound  in  f 
Eussia  leather  and  take  it  to  him  myself.”  i 

Which  she  did.  And  he  not  only  had  to  keep  her  to  tea,  for  p 
she  wouldn’t  go,  but  after  that  he  had  to  have  her  to  tea  once  a  | 
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year,  when  she  came  over  from  the  States  to  refresh  her  soul  by 
drinking  the  inspiring  tea  of  literary  London.  It  was  only  after 
she  died  that  he  put  her  manuscript  into  his  collection,  and  his 
apology  for  its  being  there  amongst  the  selected  Great  was  that  it 
was  a  human  document.  He  had  his  feelings,  which  consisted  of 
nine  parts  vanity  to  one  of  regret,  and  although  he  didn’t  know 
it,  he  missed  hearing  her  thin,  high  pitched,  ardent  voice  telling 
him  how  great  he  was.  When,  indeed,  does  the  first  intimation 
of  greatness  thrill  the  budding  Celebrity?  The  rapture  of  feeling 
an  autograph,  usually  so  unimportant  except  on  a  cheque,  is  worth 
money !  Sometimes  it  is  the  supreme  and  only  reward  of  the 
Celebrated,  whose  income  is  so  modest  that  he  couldn’t  afford 
to  buy  his  own  autograph  as  listed  ih  those  fascinating 
catalogues  which  are  the  despair  of  the  impecunious  of  a 
literary  turn. 

The  demand  for  photographs  is  another  artless  expression  of 
homage ;  but  these  are  most  in  request  from  the  artists  of  the  stage. 
One  would  not  dare  to  suggest  that  the  purveyors  of  literature  are 
not  so  beautiful  as  the  artists  behind  the  footlights,  hut  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  autographs  of  literary  celebrities  amply  suffice  for 
their  most  ardent  admirers.  So  we  must  reluctantly  confess  that, 
for  a  change,  it  would  be  rather  nice  to  have  the  public  clamour  for 
the  sight  of  a  favourite  authoress,  if  only  pour  encourager  les 
autres.  Sometimes  one  has  a  dreadful  suspicion  that  literature  is 
unbecoming  to  the  feminine  features.  That  is  a  drawback  spared 
to  masculine  authors,  for  character,  even  if  put  on  with  a  trowel, 
constitutes  the  heauty  of  man,  but  character  is  a  negligible  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  beauty  of  woman — at  least  to  judge  by  the  enchanting 
collection  of  photographs  of  the  popular,  to  gaze  at  which  the 
public  flatten  their  noses  against  the  shop  windows. 

Public  demands  on  men  are  so  singularly  different  from  the 
public  demands  on  women.  There  are  instances  when  a  great 
poet  has  ornamented  his  waistcoat  with  egg  stains,  and  yet  it 
hasn’t  taken  away  from  the  glamour  of  his  immortal  song.  But 
the  public  does  not  look  at  celebrated  women  with  the  same 
breadth  of  outlook.  So  one  really  does  wonder  if  great  thoughts 
are  necessarily  unbecoming?  It  has  been  said  that  literary  great¬ 
ness  in  women  can  be  gauged  by  beauty  and  that  the  beautiful 
are  never  destined  for  anything  higher  than  a  third-class  immor¬ 
tality.  A  reason  which  is  amply  consoling — for  a  woman. 

It  was  Madame  de  Stael  who  made  such  a  dead  set  at  the  great 
Napoleon  and  ignominiously  failed,  who  confessed  that  she  would 
rather  be  infinitely  beautiful  than  infinitely  gifted.  Of  course  she 
would.  For  is  not  nearly  every  man,  even  the  greatest,  frightened 
to  death  of  the  infinitely  gifted?  He  would  much  rather  keep 
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house  with  the  infinitely  beautiful  as  being  less  wearing  to  the  in¬ 
tellect  and  more  conducive  to  the  comforts  of  home. 

Photographs  at  most  only  keep  their  market  price,  but  auto¬ 
graphs  soar  in  value ;  so  the  inference  is  correct  that  autographs 
alone  are  a  test  of  greatness.  Perhaps  we  realise  that  the  source  ? 
of  famous  autographs  is  bound  to  come  to  an  end.  They  came  in  | 
with  penmanship  and  they  are  destined  to  go  out  before  the  triurn-  g 
phant  progress  of  the  typewriter,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
literary  genius  of  the  future  will  not  know  how  to  write.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  not  yet  obliged  to  face  that  catastrophe ;  in  fact  the 
Celebrated  is  now  having  his  innings.  Supposing  his  autograph 
to  be  quoted  at  a  rate  so  low  as  to  be  positively  humiliating — say,  ; 
a  penny  apiece — yet  even  at  that  modest  sum  wdiat  fabulous  i 
wealth  can  he  every  day  extract  out  of  his  fountain  pen !  One’s 
brain  reels  at  the  stupendous  sum  in  arithmetic  that  confronts  ' 
us.  For  a  modest  outlay  with  really  miraculous  returns  I  venture  ! 
to  assert  it  is  the  most  profitable  business  going — at  least  for  a  ^ 
man’s  heirs.  Eockefeller  isn’t  in  it !  It  must  be  confessed  that  ; 
the  past  has  not  been  sufficiently  wide  awake.  Consider  I 
Shakespeare !  At  the  present  quotation  of  autographs  of  even  j 
celebrities  of  the  third  rank,  Shakespeare  might  have  rolled  in  j 
such  wealth  that  even  Charlie  Chaplin  would  have  envied  him.  h 
To  think  Shakespeare  only  left  five  autographs  behind !  Such  a  | 
deplorable  want  of  foresight !  Our  greatest  national  asset  of  i 
whom  that  Monument  of  Envy — Germanj’^ — wishes  to  deprive  us. 
What  incalculable  sums  would  now  be  offered  by  the  world’s  mag-  j 
nates  for  the  possession  of  one  of  those  priceless  bits  of  paper, 
yellow  with  age,  on  which  his  hand  once  rested  as  he  signed  that 
familiar,  cramped  signature !  And  if  his  soul  is  anywhere  wffiere 
he  can  still  follow  his  deathless  interest  in  human  nature,  perhaps  • 
he  may  be  filled  with  a  dim  sense  of  regret — having  been,  one  i 
somehow  thinks,  rather  practical  in  his  earthly  life — as  he  realises 
the  miraculous  value  of  the  priceless  five,  which  had  he  been  more  , 
careful  of  his  manuscripts  might  have  helped  him  to  leave,  at 
least  in  prospective,  more  than  his  second  best  bed  to  Dame  Anne 
Hathaway.  Anyhow  as  one  studies  the  value  of  autographs  as  ^ 
disposed  of  at  Sotheby’s  one  feels  that  Shakespeare  lost  the  chance  | 
of  his  life,  and  that  these  five  signatures  at  least  prove  that  the  j 
collecting  of  autographs  was  not  among  the  elegant  trifling  of  his  j 
day.  After  all  it  is  only  three  centuries  ago — and  wffiat  are  cen-  1 
turies  in  the  onward  rush  of  life? — since  the  greatest  poet  dramatist  i 
of  the  world  and  of  all  time  was  writing  his  plays,  and  long  | 
plays,  too — and  yet  there  is  nothing  left  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  ^ 

between  his  personality  and  ours  but  these  five  autographs.  The  " 

lesser  great  of  our  day  have  no  intention  of  being  so  short  sighted,  J 
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for  very  few  of  them  there  are  who  will  only  leave  live  signatures 
for  the  agitated  salesrooms  of  the  future  to  battle  over. 

Of  course  there  are  instances  where  blase  poets,  too  much  pes¬ 
tered  for  their  autographs,  have  had  recourse  to  subterfuges.  1 
know  of  a  great  one  of  a  past  generation  most  of  whose  autographs, 
now  fading  away  in  the  albums  of  the  ’seventies,  were  written  by  a 
very  superior  parlourmaid  who  read  the  most  abstruse  reviews 
going  in  the  butler’s  pantry  during  the  intervals  of  waiting  at 
table. 

A  similar,  may  I  say  permissible,  deception  in  another 
medium  was  said  to  have  been  made  use  of  by  General  Sherman 
after  the  American  Civil  War,  when  such  was  his  embarrassing 
popularity  and  so  insistent  were  the  demands  made  for  locks  of  his 
hair  by  fair  and  patriotic  admirers,  that  at  last  in  defence  of  his 
own  crop  he  had  to  help  himself  to  that  of  a  red-headed  orderly,  of 
his  own  colouring,  and  this  he  sent  away  broadcast  in  reply  to  the 
usual  pleading  which  that  gallant  hero  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse. 

Alas,  that  celebrity  should  carry  with  it  its  own  punishment ! 
To  grow  at  last  so  accustomed  to  public  rapture  as  to  be  indif¬ 
ferent  to  it,  that  is  the  punishment  of  the  Great  who  have  arrived. 
For  arrival  at  the  longed-for  goal,  whatever  it  is,  is  to  suffer  dis¬ 
illusion  ;  and  to  be  deaf  to  popular  applause,  whatever  its  shape, 
is  the  ultimate  tragedy — the  tragedy  whose  end  is  “ex.”  Did 
we  but  realise  it  the  joy  of  life  is  only  found  on  the  high  road  to 
arriving ;  by  the  time  the  Celebrated  arrive  they  are  sad  and  weary, 
and  they  find  that  life  is  only  a  doll  stuffed  with  sawdust. 

Aspirations  with  the  consciousness  of  untried  powers,  which, 
possibly,  may  not  even  exist — such  mistakes  there  are,  plenty  of 
them ! — yet  constitute  that  supreme  happiness  for  which  even  the 
immortal  gods  might  well  envy  us  poor  mortals. 

Annie  E.  Lane. 
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Influenced  by  a  desire  to  keep  America  out  of  the  war,  an  I ; 
unshakable  conscious  or  subconscious  belief  that  the  Allies  cannot  H 
be  beaten,  and  the  hope  of  giving  neutral  aid  at  some  time  and  r'l 
in  some  manner  to  a  movement  towards  peace.  President  Wilson  j 
and  his  advisers  have  again  given  Germany  the  benefit  of  the  ) 
doubt.  On  April  19th  the  United  States  Government,  through  [■ 
the  American  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  delivered  to  the  German  [ 
Government  what  was  in  effect  an  ultimatum.  The  American  j ; 
Note  was  a  severe  indictment  not  only  of  the  methods  pursued  i 
by  German  submarines,  but  of  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  the 
German  Government  in  its  diplomatic  exchanges  with  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  ultimatum  carried  by  the  American  Note  was  contained 
in  the  last  paragraph  and  read  as  follows  :  “Unless  the  Imperial 
Government  should  now  immediately  declare  and  effect  an  aban-  , 

donment  of  its  present  methods  of  submarine  warfare  against  ’ 

passenger  and  freight-carrying  vessels  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  can  have  no  choice  but  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  ^ 
with  the  German  Empire  altogether.  This  action  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  contemplates  with  the  greatest  reluct¬ 
ance,  but  feels  constrained  to  take  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  the 
rights  6f  neutral  nations.”  I 

The  German  reply  to  the  above  was  not  long  in  forthcoming.  ] 
Exception  was  taken  to  many  of  the  charges  made  by  the  United  I 
States,  but  it  was  agreed  by  the  German  Government  that  in  the 
future  submarine  warfare  against  merchant  vessels  would  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  submarines  were  cruisers, 
or,  in  other  words,  under  the  rules  of  international  usage  as  agreed 
upon  and  practised  by  all  civilised  nations  in  the  past.  The 
German  reply  intimated  that  such  had  been  the  conduct  of  German 
submarines  in  the  past  when  attacks  upon  merchant  vessels  took 
place  outside  of  the  war-zone  of  the  seas,  but  that  now,  out  of 
high  consideration  for  American  opinion,  recognised  international 
law  and  the  dictates  of  humanity  would  prevail  even  within  the 
war-zone.  This  “concession”  was,  however,  considered  by 
Germany  to  entitle  her  to  fresh  effort  on  the  part  of  America  to 
induce  England  to  modify  her  blockade  of  Germany.  This  was 
not  actually  made  a  condition,  but  it  was  stated  that  if  America 
did  not  succeed  in  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  English  blockade 
the  German  Government  reserved  the  right  to  a  further  considera- 
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tion  of  the  American  demands  with  a  view  to  a  possible  revision 
of  the  decision  now  made. 

The  American  Government  made  prompt  reply  to  this  sugges¬ 
tion  as  follows  :  “To  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  notifies  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  that  it  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain,  much  less  discuss, 
the  suggestion  that  respect  by  the  German  naval  authorities  for 
the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the  high  seas 
should  in  any  way,  or  in  the  slightest  degree,  be  made  contingent 
upon  the  conduct  of  any  other  Government  as  affecting  the  rights 
of  neutrals  and  non-combatants.  The  responsibility  in  such 
matters  is  single,  not  joint ;  absolute,  not  relative.” 

The  German  Government  has  made  no  further  reply  direct  to 
Washington.  There  have  been  “conversations”  with  the 
American  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  but  no  official  statement  has  been 
given  out  as  to  the  result,  and  there  probably  will  be  none. 
Germany  has  agreed  to  the  American  demand  in  order  to  prevent 
the  severance  of  relations  between  the  two  countries.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  impose  conditions.  America  accepted  the 
agreement  and  ignored  the  conditions.  As  the  latter  were 
suggested  by  Germany  more  for  home  consumption  than  in  any 
expectation  they  would  be  considered  by  the  United  States 
nothing  more  may  be  heard  of  them.  In  view  of  the  agreement 
by  Germany  the  American  Government  can  now  do  nothing  except 
await  results.  If  no  more  American  lives  are  lost  upon  non- 
combatant  merchant  ships  destroyed  by  German  submarines  the 
most  serious  phase  of  this  particular  controversy  has  passed. 
Should  a  German  submarine  make  another  “mistake,” however,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Sussex,  the  President  could  do  nothing  less  than 
carry  into  effect  at  once  and  without  further  correspondence  the 
ultimatum  set  forth  in  the  Note  of  April  19th.  If  he  fads  to  do 
this  his  critics,  past  and  present,  will  be  fully  justified  in  their 
attacks  upon  him,  and  the  best  American  opinion  will  not  tolerate 
what  could  only  be  considered  as  an  expedient,  not  to  say  cowardly, 
retreat. 

Germany  does  not  want  a  break  with  America.  This  is  most 
emphatically  shown  in  her  every  word  of  the  past  few  months.  It 
is  believed  in  Berlin  that  if  America  ranges  herself  openly  with 
the  Allies  several  other  now-neutral  countries  will  immediately 
follow  suit.  This  would  hasten  the  end  of  the  war  and  render 
that  end  an  even  greater  disaster  than  what  is  to* happen  to 
Germany  in  the  course  of  the  inevitable.  Such  a  disaster  would 
extend  its  effects  over  many  years  to  come,  and  postpone  indefi¬ 
nitely  the  recreation  of  Germany’s  foreign  commerce,  the  impres¬ 
sive  foundation  for  which  lies  ready  to  hand  as  soon  as  the  war  is 
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over  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  German 
steamships  now  interned  in  American  harbours.  It  is  also 
reported  that  the  German  Chancellor  informed  the  Eeichstag  that 
all  hope  of  “starving”  England  by  means  of  submarines  must  be 
given  up,  hence  the  sacrifice  made  to  America  did  not  possess  the 
significance  given  to  it  by  some  German  publicists. 

From  nearly  every  point  of  view  President  Wilson  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  accept  the  German  reply  as  satisfactory  to 
America.  The  agreement  to  do  what  America  required  was  there. 
The  verbiage  that  surrounded  that  agreement  and  the  conditions 
implied  were  not  so  linked  with  the  main  point  at  issue  as  to 
make  them  part  and  parcel  thereof.  It  was  quite  posable  to 
ignore  all  else  but  the  compliance,  especially  as  the  United  States 
Government,  in  a  separate  statement,  reiterated  its  intention  not 
to  allow  Germany  to  dictate  the  course  of  negotiations  with  other 
countries.  It  is  also  important  and  interesting  to  note  that  the 
arbitration  treaty  entered  into  by  the  British  and  American 
Governments  has  brought  its  first  fruits,  for  Mr.  Lansing,  the 
American  Secretary  of  State,  has  called  attention  to  the  not  gene¬ 
rally  appreciated  fact  that  no  controversy  has  yet  arisen  between 
England  and  the  United  States  which,  under  existing  Anglo- 
American  treaty  obligations,  would  not  have  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration  should  diplomatic  exchanges  fail  to  bring  about  an 
agreement.  The  same  form  of  treaty  was  offered  to  Germany 
by  America  before  the  war,  but,  as  has  been  the  course  of  the 
German  Government  for  some  years  past,  an  arrangement  was 
declined.  As  Mr.  Lansing  says,  the  question  of  the  wilful  murder 
of  American  citizens  would  not  have  given  rise  to  the  exercise  of 
the  terms  of  such  an  arbitration  treaty  even  had  one  existed  with 
Germany,  and  as  no  such  question  is  involved  in  Anglo-American 
controversies  the  questions  at  issue  are  far  removed  from  those 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  crisis  in  Germ  an- American  affairs. 

President  Wilson  had  the  almost  unanimous  support  of 
American  public  opinion  in  his  ultimatum  to  Germany.  He  did 
not  receive  as  unanimous  support  for  his  acceptance  of  the  German 
reply  as  being  satisfactory.  The  German  reply  was  regarded  as 
equivocal  in  substance,  insolent  in  tone,  and  containing  small 
promise  of  a  continuance  of  future  acceptable  behaviour,  or,  rather, 
a  complete  reform  in  her  methods  of  submarine  warfare.  Diverted 
by  an  acute  crisis  in  Mexican  affairs,  however,  public  clamour 
against  the  acceptance  of  the  German  reply  soon  died  away,  and 
the  situation  now  awaits  new  developments  to  bring  it  to  the  fore 
again.  Since  the  reply  to  America  German  submarines  have 
sunk  peaceful  merchantmen  allegedly  without  warning,  but  the 
details  of  these  disasters  are  not  at  hand  in  sufficiently  authenti- 
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cated  form  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  constitute  direct  and 
unquestioned  violation  of  German  promises.  There  are  many  loop¬ 
holes  in  the  German  position  expressly  provided  for  exit  from  tight 
corners.  If  a  vessel  is  armed  heyond  the  not  yet  determined 
limit  allowed  to  a  non-belligerent  merchantman,  if  it  attempts 
to  defend  itself  with  such  armament  as  it  has,  or  if  it  attempts 

i  escape  there  is  room  for  German  argument  with  the  neutral 
country  affected.  So  far  as  is  known  at  this  time  no  American 
rights  have  been  invaded  on  the  high  seas  by  Germany  since  the 
I  reply  to  the  American  ultimatum,  and  the  Washington  Govern- 
I  ment  is  evidently  agreeable  to  a  “watchful  waiting”  policy,  at 
I  the  same  time  hoping  most  earnestly  that  Germany  will  keep 
within  bounds  sufficiently  to  allow  of  no  further  action. 

I  There  are  other  matters  affecting  the  future  relations  of  the  two 
countries  that  are  not  settled.  The  seizure  of  important  papers 
j  from  the  New  York  office  of  an  agent  of  the  German  Embassy 
i  has  furnished  those  permitted  to  see  them  with  some  most  interest¬ 
ing  reading.  Details  of  many  plots  against  American  and 
Canadian  industry,  plans  for  a  German  mobilisation  in  America 
in  case  of  war,  full  details  of  the  arrangements  made  for  German 
co-operation  in  Ireland,  and  other  data  of  the  liveliest  interest  to 
a  half-dozen  Governments.  As  these  papers  were  direct  proof  of 
violation  of  American  neutrality  the  Washington  Government  has, 
it  is  understood,  notified  the  Allied  Governments  of  any  dangers 
that  might  come  to  them  from  the  plots  so  revealed.  President 
[  Wilson  is  accused  of  warning  Great  Britain  of  the  German  plans 
for  an  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  is  getting  a  large  share  of  lively 
abuse  from  German  and  Irish  sources,  but  the  country  as  a  whole 
is  more  concerned  with  these  attempts  to  misuse  American  hospi¬ 
tality  than  with  the  assistance  derived  by  the  Allies  from  these 
disclosures.  The  German  Ambassador  in  Washington  has  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  seizure  and  demanded  the  return  of  the  papers 
on  the  ground  that  the  office  of  this  German  agent  in  New  York 
was  a  branch  of  the  German  Embassy  and  thus  immune  from 
invasion.  Mr.  Lansing  has  grimly  asked  the  German  Ambassador 
to  specify  any  papers  of  which  he  demands  the  return,  but  no 
bill  of  particulars  has  yet  been  handed  in,  nor  is  it  likely  there 
will  be,  for  all  the  most  important  documents  are  proof  of  perni¬ 
cious  activity  on  the  part  of  German  diplomatic  officials,  and  to 
claim  them  would  be  an  acknowledgment  of  a  responsibility  which 
is  as  yet  denied.  The  end  of  this  affair  is  not  yet,  and  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  believed  that  the  final  outcome  wdll  be  the  recall  of  some  of 
the  minor  German  officials  now  in  Washington.  It  has  even  been 
predicted  that  it  will  end  in  the  recall  of  the  Ambassador  himself, 
but  this  is  less  probable.  Count  Bernstorff  has  weathered  success- 
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fully  many  serious  diplomatic  gales  in  Washington  since  the  war 
began,  and  it  now  looks  as  though  the  only  event  which  would 
take  him  back  to  Berlin  before  the  end  of  the  war  is  the  severance 
of  all  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

The  Washington  Government  has  been  rather  fortunate  in  a 
way  in  conducting  affairs  with  Germany  and  Mexico  at  the  same 
time.  At  every  critical  stage  in  one  or  the  other  complication 
public  attention  has  been  diverted  elsewhere.  When  humiliation 
was  threatened  for  America  in  connection  with  the  expeditionary 
force  into  Mexico  and  the  nation  was  being  lashed  into  a  ^wlitical 
frenzy  of  disapproval  by  partisan  newspapers  Germany  either 
torpedoed  another  ship  or  sent  another  Note.  Just  as  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Government  was  considering  a  most  unsatisfactory  reply 
from  Germany  the  Mexicans  most  thoughtfully  made  a  move 
which  promised  new  dangers  for  the  little  American  army  so 
many  miles  in  the  interior  of  a  hostile  territory.  And  thus  the 
shuttlecock  of  public  interest  has  worked  back  and  forth  between 
Mexico  and  Berlin,  bringing  confusion  and  forgetfulness  in  the 
multiplicity  of  interests.  This  state  of  affairs  can  be  well  under¬ 
stood  in  England,  for  while  such  events  as  the  recent  Irish  rebel¬ 
lion,  a  great  Cabinet  or  political  crisis,  or  anything  else  of 
public  interest  at  home  engrosses  public  attention,  the  vast  war 
being  waged  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  in  danger  of  tempo¬ 
rary  obscuration. 

Then,  again,  in  the  United  States  at  this  time  is  being  waged  a 
most  relentless  political  campaign.  In  this  month  of  June  the 
Republicans  will  select  a  man  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  with  whom  they  hope  to  defeat  President  Wilson  for 
re-election  and  turn  the  Democrats  out  of  power.  Even  with  all 
the  current  criticism  of  President  Wilson  this  is  going  to  be  a 
difficult  task.  The  Republicans  are  still  divided  into  two  groups, 
the  old  line  of  the  regular  party  organisation  and  the  Progressives, 
headed  by  ex-President  Roosevelt.  There  are  signs  of  a  reunion 
of  these  two  elements.  Nearly  a  year  ago  the  situation  was 
summed  up  to  the  writer  by  one  of  the  most  astute  and  powerful 
Republican  leaders  about  as  follows  :  Roosevelt  would  like  to  be 
nominated,  but  knows  that  it  is  most  unlikely  he  could  be.  Barring 
the  actual  nomination,  he  wants  to  place  himself  in  a  position 
where,  with  the  aid  of  his  strong  following,  he  can  say  who  shall 
head  the  ticket.  In  other  words,  he  is  organising  his  forces  that 
he  may  effectively  support  a  man  of  his  own  choosing,  or  defeat 
the  candidature  of  any  aspirant  to  whom  he  is  opposed.  This  is  a 
well-known  game  in  American  politics,  and  it  has  been  played 
harder  by  Roosevelt  than  anyone  else.  In  the  last  Republican 
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Convention  four  years  ago  he  did  his  best  to  defeat  the  renomina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Taft.  This  proved  to  be  more  than  he  could  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  Convention,  so  he  carried  his  fight  to  the  open  arena, 
organised  a  third  party  with  himself  as  a  candidate,  and  so  split 
the  Republican  vote  as  not  only  to  defeat  Mr.  Taft,  but  to  elect 
the  Democratic  candidate,  Mr.  Wilson.  It  was  a  heroic  remedy 
for  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  deemed  a  severe  political  malady,  and  no 
man  in  America  to-day  other  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  have  been 
so  successful  in  the  ministration. 

This  is  probably  as  correct  a  diagnosis  of  the  political  situation  in 
America  to-day  as  it  was  one  year  ago  or  four  years  ago.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  Roosevelt  strength  at  this  time.  Four  years  ago 
he  was  opposed  in  the  eastern  States  and  supported  in  the  west. 
To-day  eastern  sentiment  towards  the  war  is  more  in  accord  with 
Roosevelt  utterances  than  the  sentiment  of  the  middle  west,  where 
lies  the  balance  of  voting  power.  That  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  take 
the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  if  he  could  get  it  there  is  little 
doubt,  and  if  he  was  nominated  the  campaign  would  be  conducted 
with  Mexico  and  the  European  war  as  its  issues.  It  now  seems 
doubtful  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  be  nominated.  The 
apparent  favourite  of  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  is  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  is  on  the  Supreme  Bench  and  who,  owing  to  his  judicial 
position,  has  given  no  expression  to  his  views  on  any  of  the  great 
questions  now  dividing  public  opinion.  Some  favour  ex-Senator 
Root,  a  man  of  marvellous  intellect  and  with  vast  experience  in 
public  affairs,  but  withal  very  far  advanced  in  years  and  lacking 
in  that  personal  magnetism  which  calls  to  the  impressionable 
voter.  Ex-Senator  Burton,  another  man  of  whom  talk  is  made, 
was  one  of  the  ablest  and  hardest-working  members  of  Congress, 
but  who  in  even  more  marked  degree  fails  to  sound  the  trumpet 
call.  There  is  even  talk  of  Mr.  Fairbanks,  ex-Vice-President,  but 
the  Republicans  will  be  forced  to  desperate  straits  if  they  are 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  a  reactionary  of  his  description,  who 
was  familiarly  known  to  the  electorate  as  Mr.  “Icebanks.”  The 
American  people  need  a  man  who  is  “alive  “  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  word  to  inspire  them  to  political  fervour.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  do  this,  but  his  strong  tendency 
towards  social,  or,  rather,  as  it  has  been  termed,  “socialistic,” 
reform  has  raised  up  against  him  a  powerful  conservative  opposi¬ 
tion  which  operates  through  the  party  machinery  more  than  by 
arousing  popular  prejudice,  but  it  is,  under  the  American  form  of 
political  procedure,  a  most  effective  opposition  nevertheless.  At^ 
the  present  moment  the  cleverest  politicians  in  the  United  States 
are  unable  to  forecast  with  any  assurance  the  name  of  the  man  who 
will  be  nominated  in  Chicago  this  month  to  make  the  race  at  the 
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polls  in  November  against  President  Wilson,  who  will  be  renomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Democrats  in  July.  It  may  be  Eoosevelt  and  it  may 
be  anyone  else.  If  Eoosevelt  is  to  be  the  candidate  the  campaign 
will  be  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  momentous  ever  fought  to  a 
finish  in  the  United  States  and  with  the  outcome  somewhat  in 
doubt.  If  it  is  to  be  someone  other  than  Eoosevelt  it  will  be  a 
much  duller  affair  with  the  chances  of  another  victory  for  Wilson 
greatly  enhanced. 

If  Eoosevelt  had  been  President  of  the  United  States  during 
the  past  two  years  an  American  army  would  now  be  in  occupation 
of  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  would  now  be  ranged  openly 
and  officially  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  in  the  European  war.  As 
to  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  such  a  course  as  compared  with 
what  President  Wilson  has  done,  or,  rather,  not  done,  controversy 
now  rages  in  America.  Discounting  the  political  animus  and 
purpose  of  much  that  is  said  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  the 
American  nation  would  be  better  pleased  with  itself  to-day  had 
the  Eoosevelt  probabilities  taken  place  and  America  was  now 
playing  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  commensurate  with  her 
position  and  the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  spirit  of  her  people.  It 
has  been  a  question  of  leadership,  and  the  months  of  dallying  along 
primrose  paths,  keeping  step  to  the  pacific  utterances  of  President 
Wilson  and  to  the  music  of  the  Teutonic  lyre,  has  not  added  one 
cuhit  to  the  spiritual  structure  of  the  American  nation,  and  those 
who  realise  this  have  been  growing  restive.  It  has  been  impossible 
to  still  the  groans  of  humanity  crucified  even  to  remote  American 
ears,  and  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  peace  have  not  compensated 
for  an  uneasy  conscience. 

Many  Americans  believe  that  the  war  would  be  at  its  end  to-day 
had  America  made  protest  against  the  violation  of  Belgium  and 
taken  prompt  action  following  the  unspeakable  crime  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Lusitania.  Still  more  Americans  believe  that 
if  the  United  States  should  act  now  eveii  after  two  years  of  out¬ 
rageous  imposition  by  Germany  upon  American  patience  and 
hospitality,  that  the  war  would  be  shortened  by  at  least  a  year. 
This  opinion  is  not  held  by  Americans  alone,  for  ir  is  subscribed 
to  by  some  of  the  Allies’  most  distinguished  military  authorities. 
There  is  no  question  in  America  as  to  who  is  the  aggressor  or  as 
to  which  nations  are  having  imposed  upon  them  the  burden  of  a 
most  unwarranted  and  cruel  military  invasion,  and  the  opinion 
is  freely  expressed  in  most  unexpected  quarters  that  the  best  form 
^of  mediation  for  peace  would  be  one  of  force  rather  than  to  pose 
as  a  ready  and  subservient  channel  of  communication.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  if  President  Wilson  were  able  to  separate 
the  sheep  from  the  goats — the  Americans  from  the  hyphenates— 
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he  would  be  amazed  at  the  ready  response  he  would  find  to  a  less 
passive  and  enduring  attitude  towards  events  wrhich  encroach  upon 
what  Americans  have  been  taught  for  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  to  regard  as  outrages  upon  all  humanity  of  which  the 
one  hundred  million  people  of  the  United  States  constitute  no 
negligible  part.  This  spirit  has  been  shown  in  a  marked  degree  in 
the  reception  given  in  America  to  Germany’s  reply  to  the 
American  ultimatum.  No  German  promise  is  held  to  be  worth 
consideration.  The  only  thing  that  can  justify  President  Wilson 
in  his  temporising  with  German  excuses  and  insolence  is 
Germany’s  absolute  compliance  with  American  demands,  and  no 
one  expects  this  to  result.  German  promises,  excuses,  and 
explanations  are  now  treated  with  cynical  humour  in  the  American 
Press.  They  have  become  bywords  for  bad  faith  and  deception. 
Impatience  with  ineffectiveness  is  an  American  characteristic, 
sometimes  carried  to  a  point  of  cruelty  in  judging  the  individual, 
and  the  utter  ineffectiveness  of  the  attempt  of  the  Government 
at  Washington  to  make  headway  against  German  duplicity  and 
ruthlessness,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  has  created  in  the  minds 
of  many  Americans  an  attitude  of  cynical  contempt  for  themselves 
as  represented  in  their  own  Government  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  public  is  gulled  and  misled  by  alien  intriguers.  This  attitude 
finds  expression  in  a  thousand  noticeable  ways,  in  the  Press,  on 
the  stage,  in  the  daily  interchange  of  speech.  The  situation  is 
not  unlike  that  w'hich  has  preceded  many  notable  upheavals  of 
American  public  opinion  in  the  past.  It  crystallises  into  a  definite 
national  belief  to  be  acted  upon  when  it  is  made  articulate  by  an 
inspired  spokesman. 


James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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Once  upon  a  time  an  old  man  was  carving  a  Princess  out  of  ] 
ivory.  Flakes  of  sunlight  danced  in  and  out  between  the  leaves  of  I 
his  wistaria  plant,  and  settled  sometimes  on  his  forehead,  where  they 
were  all  crinkled  up  by  the  deep  ridges  which  ran  across  it,  for  he 
was  an  old  man;  and  sometimes  on  the  back  of  his  head  where  they  [ 
made  his  hair  shine  as  if  it  were  spun  out  of  silver  threads,  for  he  J 
was  a  very  old  man  indeed.  He  took  care  that  the  sunbeams  should  1 
not  reach  the  ivory  Princess  he  was  carving,  for  when  the  golden 
light  touched  the  pure  surface  of  the  ivory  it  made  it  shine  so  brightly 
that  it  dazzled  him.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  dazzled,  for  every  cut 
he  made  in  the  ivory  had  to  be  exactly  in  the  right  place,  because 
the  Princess  he  was  carving  was  going  to  be  the  most  perfectly  beau- 
tiful  thing  in  the  world.  | 

The  old  man  was  the  most  famous  ivory  carver  in  the  whole  king-  ) 
dom,  and  under  his  hands  had  grown  a  troop  of  creatures  which  were 
put  away  in  boxes  of  gold  lacquer  in  royal  cabinets,  or  lay  wrapped 
in  silk  of  the  finest  texture  in  the  secret  hoards  of  those  who  loved 
his  perfect  craft.  ! 

Some  of  the  creatures  he  had  made  were  wrinkled  and  old  like  f 
himself,  only  far,  far  funnier;  so  funny  they  were  that  everyone  who  V; 
saw  them  laughed.  Even  quite  cross  business  men,  who  were  quar¬ 
relling  over  money,  stopped  what  they  were  doing,  and  laughed  till  | 
tears  hopped  down  their  cheeks,  when  anyone  took  out  of  his  pocket 
a  little  silk  bundle  and  opened  out  one  of  the  Old  Carver’s  funny 
creatures. 

But  he  had  also  made  figures  so  beautiful  that  everyone  who  saw  [ 
them  forgot  everything  horrid — even  the  toothache — and  began  to  / 
think  of  fairies  and  of  white  mists  floating  up  the  mountain  sides  till  ^ 
the  sun  made  them  rosy ;  and  then  they  began  to  dream  of  the  God¬ 
dess  of  Spring,  who  flies  through  the  world  before  the  dawn,  and  of 
the  Goddess  of  Love,  who  smiles  and  beckons  the  soul  out  of  one’s 
body  and  takes  it  to  the  gates  of  a  golden  paradise. 

So  beautiful  were  the  lovely  things  the  Old  Carver  made  that  the 
people  couldn’t  find  any  words  to  praise  them,  but  stood  hushed  and 
silent;  and  in  the  silence  it  seemed  as  though  a  soft,  quivering  feel¬ 
ing  had  reached  out  from  his  heart  and  entered  right  into  the  middle  i 
of  their  hearts.  And  they  never  forgot  it. 

The  Old  Carver  had  learnt  every  secret  of  the  structure  of  ivory,  h 
and  the  tools  and  his  hand  and  the  ivory  all  worked  together  without  f 
any  hitch  at  all.  Now  that  he  was  so  old  and  so  skilled  he  felt  that 
at  last  he  could  translate  into  ivory  the  highest  dream  of  beauty  | 
which  had  haunted  him  all  his  life.  On  this  day,  when  the  wistaria  i 
blossoms  swayed  above  his  head  like  a  mauve  and  opal  veil  between  ; 
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him  and  the  blue  sky,  the  Princess  he  was  carving  was  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  thing  that  he,  the  chief  maker  of  beautiful  things,  had 
ever  created.  She  was  to  stand  upon  little  feet  as  curved  and  soft 
as  the  petals  of  a  cherry  flower,  and  although  she  was  to  be  only  six 
inches  high,  every  inch  of  her  height  was  to  take  you  up  a  thousand 
miles  nearer  Heaven,  till  you  reached  her  smile,  which  was  to  hold 
all  the  beaxity  and  mystery  of  every  adorable  woman,  every  laughing 

ibaby,  and  every  dreamed-of  goddess,  that  the  world  has  ever  known 
To  make  his  Princess,  the  Old  Carver  had  saved  up  for  years  the 
whitest  and  most  perfect  piece  of  ivory,  a  piece  of  ivory  without  a 
flaw,  even  the  size  of  a  pin’s  point,  in  its  whole  texture. 

The  Princess  was  nearly  finished :  indeed,  to  everyone  but  the  Old 
Carver  she  seemed  finished  already,  no  one  but  he  could  see  any¬ 
thing  more  to  do  to  her,  and  yet  after  each  day’s  work  when  anyone 
saw  her  again  her  fresh  beauties  compelled  him  to  say:  “Yes,  she 
is  still  growing — she  is  becoming  unimaginably  beautiful.” 

Three  kings  had  heard  of  this  Princess  from  their  courtiers,  and 
all  three  of  them  had  sent  messengers  to  the  Old  Carver,  asking  him 
to  let  them  have  her.  Not  one  of  them  dared  to  say  :  “  Sell  her  to 
me  for  half  my  kingdom,”  because  the  Old  Carver  would  never  sell 
his  best  work.  Sometimes  for  years  he  would  keep  the  creatures  he 
had  made,  and  could  only  be  persuaded  to  let  someone  else  have  a 
piece  when  that  other  person  showed  that  he  cared  for  it  in  just  the 
right  way.  It  was  no  good  lavishly  praising  the  Old  Carver,  that 
would  not  win  a  single  one  of  his  pieces  for  you.  Indeed,  if  anyone 
praised  him  too  much,  he  would  go  indoors  and  refuse  to  come  out 
I  till  the  fulsome  one  had  departed.  But  if  anyone  understood  the 
ii  meaning  of  one  of  his  creatures  then  the  Old  Carver  would  smile  and 
take  a  piece  of  silk  and  wrap  up  the  carving  and  give  it  to  the  one 
who  understood.  He  would  give  his  work  quite  freely,  and  no  one 
'  dared  to  speak  of  money  to  him ;  and  yet  he  lived  without  anxiety. 
The  Overlord  of  the  village  where  he  lived  was  so  proud  of  him 
that  he  gave  him  a  house  and  garden  without  any  rent,  and  often 
sent  presents  of  rice  and  silk  to  his  wife.  Then  also  when  anyone 
charmed  the  Old  Carver  into  giving  up  a  piece  of  carving,  his  wife 
'  would  come  out  to  the  gate  and  say :  “  Now  you  have  won  a  carving 

I  which  you  can  sell  for  ten  thousand  coins.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  give 

i  me  that,  but  the  people  have  been  very  stupid  lately,  no  one  has 
won  a  piece  from  my  husband  for  a  long  time.”  Then  the  man  who 
had  got  the  piece  would  give  her  a  present  of  all  he  could  afford, 
sometimes  fifty  coins  and  sometimes  a  thousand :  it  all  depended 

on  whether  he  was  a  rich  man  or  a  poor  one.  The  Great  Carver 

himself  never  considered  to  whom  he  gave  his  creatures;  once, 
indeed,  he  gave  one  of  his  finest  pieces  to  a  beggar. 

His  wife  was  not  angry  with  him  as  some  wives  would  be,  but 
she  said  to  the  beggar:  “That  will  make  you  a  rich  man  if  you 
sell  it.” 

“I  shall  never  sell  it,”  said  the  beggar. 
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“  Then  what  can  you  give  me  ?  My  husband  took  three  years  to 
make  that  piece.” 

“I  will  come  every  three  months  and  bring  him  news  of  the 
world,”  said  the  beggar,  ‘‘and  I  will  also  bring  you  shining  white 
sand  from  the  Bay  of  Maravara,  so  that  you  may  have  your  fire¬ 
boxes  more  beautiful  than  any  other  housewife’s  in  the  village.”  \ 

Bo  that  you  see  it  was  not  surprising  that  in  the  Great  Carver’s 
own  room,  in  his  sacred  cabinet  of  which  no  one  but  his  wife  used 
even  to  dust  the  doors,  there  was  quite  a  collection  of  the  creatures 
he  had  made  in  his  long  life.  When  other  people  got  possession  of 
his  carvings  they  were  wrapped  up  in  silk  and  put  away  by  them¬ 
selves,  which  was  very  lonely  for  them ;  but  the  Old  Carver  had  his 
creatures  arranged  in  groups  on  the  shelves  of  his  cabinet,  so  that 
they  could  form  a  community  together  and  enjoy  each  other’s 
society.  The  Old  Carver  often  suspected  that  they  talked  together 
in  the  night,  after  he  was  asleep,  and  particularly  when  the  silver 
rays  of  the  full  moon  crept  through  the  doors  and  windows  and  set 
all  the  particles  of  air  swimming  and  dancing  with  delight. 

Among  his  carvings  he  still  kept  the  first  he  ever  made.  It  was 
not  so  perfectly  finished  as  the  others,  but  still  it  was  very  vivid, 
and  as  it  was  the  oldest  of  them  all  it  had  seen  most  of  life,  and 
therefore  thought  itself  the  wisest.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  fisherman 
who  had  caught  a  large  crab,  and  he  was  standing  on  the  crab  as 
though  he  were  an  acrobat  riding  on  horseback,  and  his  arms  were  , 
raised  with  the  excitement  of  trying  to  make  the  crab  run  straight 
as  he  steered  it  with  his  feet.  His  face  was  full  of  laughter  and  per¬ 
plexity,  and,  though  he  was  the  oldest  and  most  experiencq|d  person 
in  the  little  community  of  carvings,  life  perplexed  him  still.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  vigour  of  the  Carver’s  own  youth  was  in  him,  and  he 
always  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  girls  the  Old  Carver  made. 

So,  of  course,  it  was  was  quite  natural  that  he  sliould  fall  violently 
in  love  with  the  Princess,  who  was  already  the  most  beautiful  thing 
the  Old  Carver  had  ever  made,  and  who  was  soon  to  be  the  very 
most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world.  Every  night  when  his  work  was 
finished,  the  Old  Carver  put  the  Princess  in  the  cabinet  with  the 
others;  then  he  blessed  his  work  and  prayed  for  further  power,  and 


went  out  to  his  wife  and  had  supper. 

Directly  the  house  was  quiet  the  figures  began  to  talk.  It  was 
always  the  fisherman  who  began  first,  and  just  now  he  always  began 
by  making  love  to  the  Princess. 

‘‘Darling,  when  will  you  be  done?”  he  whispered. 

Though  she  was  to  be  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world  she 
had  just  a  tiny  touch  of  mischief  in  her.  Perhaps  the  Old  Carver 
knew  what  he  was  about,  for  certainly  the  most  alluring  things 
really  have. 

‘‘Am  I  not  beautiful  enough  already?”  she  would  ask,  and  balance 
herself  on  her  cherry-petal  feet  so  that  the  moonbeams  just  lit  up 
the  new  curve  in  the  dimple  which  she  had  been  given  that  day. 
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“Far,  far  too  beautiful,”  the  fisherman  would  answer.  “I  shall 
die  if  you  do  not  marry  me.” 

Then  slie  laughed  out  of  her  little  rippled  throat.  “I  shall  never 
many  you !  I  shall  go  to  a  King’s  palace,  and  the  King  will  hold  me 
iu  his  hand  and  sigh  and  forget  all  about  his  wife  and  the  three 
i  flesh-and-blood  princesses,  his  daughters.  I  shall  make  his  heart 
achp  till  he  can  bear  it  no  longer,  and  then  he  will  call  a  Lord-in- 
Waitiug  and  have  me  carried  on  a  golden  cushion  to  my  place  in  a 
crystal  cabinet  of  my  own.  Then,  when  the  other  two  Kings  who 
,  want  me  come  and  visit  him,  he  will  be  filled  with  pride  and  will 
show  them  that  he  has  me  and  they  have  not,  and  they  will  each 
offer  half  their  kingdom  to  get  me.” 

,  She  swayed  in  the  moonbeams  and  laughed :  “  I  shall  make  their 
I  hearts  ache  too,  and  all  the  time  they  are  aching  they  will  be  happier 
‘  than  if  they  did  not  ache.” 

“But  you  will  kill  me  if  you  do  not  marry  me,”  moaned  the 
I  fisherman. 

“I  may  stay  here  till  there  is  a  King  great  enough  for  the  Master 
j  Carver  to  give  me  to,”  she  said,  “but  I  am  far,  far  too  perfect  for 
you.  Why,  you  are  the  very  first  thing  he  ever  did;  you  aren’t  even 
I  as  well  finished  as  those  two  monkeys  over  there !  ” 

1  “  Have  the  Kings  sent  for  you  ?  ”  asked  the  fisherman  with  a  heart 

j  that  worse  than  ached. 

'  “Every  day  come  three  of  the  wisest  men  from  each  of  the  king- 

!'  doms.  They  sit  in  silence  looking  at  me,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day 
they  each  say  one  sentence  to  the  Master.  But  so  far  none  of  them 
{  begins  to  understand  me.  1  hear  that  the  Kings  are  going  to  try 
sending  poets  soon,  as  they  ought  to  understand  perfect  beauty 
better  than  wise  men  do.  Someone  told  the  Great  Carver  this,  and 
he  only  smiled.” 

“Perhaiis  he’ll  keep  you  for  himself  always,”  said  the  fisherman, 
“then  I  shall  not  lose  you.” 

“  Till  there  is  a  good  enough  King  perhaps ;  I  should  not  mind  stay¬ 
ing  here  till  then.  It  would  only  prove  that  I  was  too  good  for  any 
Kings  that  are  about  now.”  The  Princess  teased  so  because  she  was 
not  yet  finished,  and  had  not  the  divine  beauty  on  her  lips. 

Then  one  day  when  the  Princess  was  so  ravishing  that  even  the 
Old  Carver  had  a  tear  in  each  of  his  eyes  when  he  looked  at  her,  she 
told  the  fisherman,  “To-morrow  the  very  last  touch  is  to  be  put 
on  me.  Then  I  shall  be  finished,  and  shall  be  the  most  beautiful 
thing,  the  most  perfect  thing,  in  the  world.  How  much  happiness 
I  shall  bring  !  ” 

When  to-morrow  came  the  Great  Carver  sat  for  hours  looking  at 
the  Princess.  “  One  single  touch  will  make  it  the  most  perfect 
thing  in  the  world,”  he  thought.  So  he  studied  and  dreamed  and 
prayed  about  that  touch.  The  three  poets  from  the  three  Kings  sat 
holding  their  breaths  and  watching  too  with  a  pain  in  each  of  their 
hearts  as  though  it  must  burst. 
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The  leaves  of  the  wistaria  fluttered  hke  butterflies  above  the  long, 
swaying,  purple  tassels  of  the  flowers,  and  as  they  fluttered  the  sun¬ 
light  shone  on  the  silver  of  the  Great  Carver’s  hair.  The  Carver’s 
wife  went  down  to  the  gate  to  prevent  anyone  else  coming  up  the 
path,  and  in  her  arms  she  held  the  cat  which  she  had  caught  walking 
along  the  fence.  She  stood  there  for  hours,  and  she  got  nearly  as 
hungry  as  the  cat  was  with  waiting,  but  she  would  not  move  either 
to  go  up  to  the  house,  or  to  open  the  gate  and  go  in  to  a  neighbour's 
to  dinner.  Then  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  the  three 
poets  were  nearly  fainting  with  the  anguish  of  waiting  to  see  the 
most  perfectly  beautiful  thing  in  the  world  leave  the  hands  of  its 
maker,  the  Great  Carver  took  up  his  tool.  ' 

All  the  touch  the  Princess  needed  was  the  shadow  of  a  hair’s 
breadth  more  curve  on  her  upper  lip,  just  so  that  the  smile  should 
be  divinely  compassionate. 

The  Great  Carver  held  the  tool  in  his  hand,  and  put  into  each 
nerve  and  muscle  the  controlled  strength  he  alone  knew  how  to  use. 

His  tool  moved;  but  instead  of  the  exquisite  lips  being  touched 
with  a  holier  beauty,  instantly  an  unsuspected  flaw  in  the  ivory 
became  apparent  and  flaked  off.  One  side  of  the  lovely  face  was 
blurred;  he  had  struck  too  hard.  The  most  perfect  thing  was  flawed! 

And  now  it  was  only  when  she  stood  with  her  face  turned  away 
from  you  that  the  Princess  seemed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  thing 
in  the  world. 

The  Great  Carver  said  nothing,  but  sat  so  still  that  his  wife  down 
at  the  gate  did  not  know  of  the  fatal  blow,  and  went  on  holding  the 
ravenous  cat  in  her  arms  for  three  hours  more  till  her  legs  became 
so  numb  that  she  could  not  walk. 

The  three  poets  saw  what  had  happened  and  fainted. 

But  why  had  the  Great  Carver  failed?  Just  on  the  instant  when 
he  was  about  to  give  the  last  touch,  the  cat  in  his  wife’s  arms  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  had  such  a  pang  of  hunger  that  he  could  stand 
it  peaceably  no  longer  and  struggled,  and  that  frightened  a  bird  near 
by  who  twittered  his  alarm  to  his  friends  on  the  wistaria  plant  over 
the  Carver’s  head,  so  that  they  rose  and  fluttered  suddenly,  and  the 
wind  from  their  wings  stirred  the  butterfly  leaves  of  the  wistaria,  so 
that  the  flecks  of  sunlight  danced  from  the  silver  hair  of  the  Old 
Carver  on  to  the  white  body  of  the  Princess,  and  the  sudden  gleam 
dazzled  the  Carver’s  eyes,  and  the  message  he  sent  down  the  nerves 
of  his  arms  to  his  fingers  was  dazzled  too. 

So  with  too  much  strength  he  touched  the  very  spot  where  an 
unsuspected  flaw  was  concealed. 

After  three  hours  of  stillness  the  silent  Carver  rose  with  his  Prin¬ 
cess  and  went  toward  the  house.  And  the  three  poets  came  out  of 
their  faints  and  silently  went  away  without  saying  a  word,  and  with 
their  heads  bent  toward  the  ground.  And  the  Carver’s  wife  came 
into  the  house  and  fed  the  cat  before  she  went  to  see  her  husband, 
for  she  had  not  a  suspicion  that  all  was  not  well.  She  saw  the 
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poets  go  away  dejected,  but  she  thought  that  was  only  because  they 
had  failed  to  win  the  most  perfectly  beautiful  thing  in  the  world. 

When  she  had  given  the  cat  a  good  dinner  she  went  in  to  her 
husband.  He  said  to  her  ;  “I  tried  that  final  touch  too  soon.  I 
should  have  known  I  could  only  do  it  after  I  am  dead.” 

He  put  the  Princess  into  his  cabinet  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  The 
fisherman  saw  at  once  what  had  happened  and  his  heart  nearly  burst 
with  joy.  “The  Kings  will  not  want  you  now !  ”  he  said  ecstatically. 

“But  I  was  the  desired  of  Kings.  You  shall  never  have  me!” 
the  Princess  answered.  And  she  meant  it,  for  she  was  miserably 
unhappy.  So  the  fisherman  developed  a  great  crack  that  broke  him 
in  two  pieces. 

The  wisest  King  of  all  came  himself  to  see  the  Carver.  “Give 
her  to  me,  I  pray  you.  If  she  stands  so  that  her  face  is  turned  from 
me  she  will  appear  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world,  and  my 
heart  will  ever  be  filled  with  desire.” 

“You  have  won  her,”  said  the  Great  Carver.  And  he  sat  under 
the  dancing  wistaria  flowers  and  died  in  the  midst  of  his  dreams. 

Marie  C.  Stopes. 
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In  spite  of  the  fall  of  Kut-el-Amara  and  the  surrender  of  its 
British  garrison,  the  month  which  has  gone  by  since  this  record 
was  closed  on  April  15th  has,  on  the  whole,  passed  off  well  for  the 
Allies,  the  enemy  having  failed  to  make  any  progress  on  the  Western 
front,  while  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  his  forces  are  for  the  most 
part  standing  on  the  defensive. 

In  the  middle  of  April  General  Townshend’s  force  was  in  a  pre¬ 
carious  condition,  having  been  closely  invested  for  4^  months  in 
a  narrow  loop  of  the  Tigris,  from  which  there  was  no  way  of  escape 
except  by  breaking  through  the  powerful  line  of  Turkish  fortifica¬ 
tions  which  faced  the  British  encampment  on  the  north.  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  George  Gorringe,  who  was  attempting  to  relieve  his 
beleaguered  colleague  at  Kut,  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  Turks 
out  of  their  entrenchments  at  Umm-el-Henna  and  Felahieh,  but 
had  failed  to  capture  the  Sanna-i-Yat  position  when  he  attacked  it  I 
on  April  9th.  After  this  failure  the  3rd  Division  of  the  Tigris  Corps, 
under  General  Keary,  advanced  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
on  the  12th  forced  the  enemy  back  over  a  distance  varying  between 

and  3  miles.  On  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  further  progress  was 
made  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  situation  seemed  hopeful,  as 
General  Keary  had  reached  a  position  from  w'hich  his  guns  could 
enfilade  the  Sanna-i-Yat  defences  and  support  another  frontal  attack 
by  the  13th  Division,  which  had  all  along  been  operating  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river. 

This  was  the  high-water  mark  of  General  Keary’s  advance,  for 
the  Turkish  commander,  seeing  his  danger  in  time  to  avert  it,  called 
up  reinforcements  from  Es  Sinn  and  made  a  determined  counter¬ 
attack  on  the  3rd  British  Division  with  a  force  estimated  at  10,000 
men.  The  attack  began  at  7  p.m.  and  was  continued  throughout 
the  night  till  4.30  a.m.  The  official  communique  did  not  give 
many  details  of  the  battle,  but  Mr.  Edmund  Candler,  who  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  fighting,  reported  six  separate  assaults  to 
have  been  made  on  one  British  Brigade,  which  held  its  ground  in 
spite  of  the  weight  of  the  attack. 

“So  fierce,”  he  wrote,  “was  the  persistence  of  the  attack  that 
bodies  of  the  enemy  broke  through  a  gap  between  tw^o  battalions, 
though  our  line  held  firm.  The  Turks  who  thus  found  themselves 
in  rear  of  the  position  w'ere  lost,  their  line  of  retreat  being  cut  oS, 
while  they  were  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  our  trenches.  At 
davm  they  doubled  back  in  confusion  on  to  our  lines,  and  were  all 
shot  down  or  captured,  over  2,000  dead  being  counted  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  a  point  opposite  this  one  Brigade  alone.” 

Although  this  counter-attack  failed  to  overwhelm  the  3rd 
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Division  it  succeeded  in  checking  its  further  advance,  and  at  some 
points  actually  forced  back  our  lines  from  500  to  800  yards.  The 
floods  added  enormously  to  the  difficulties  of  the  troops,  who  had 
to  move  about  over  bogs  and  swamps  intersected  with  irrigation 
channels,  and  on  the  morning  of  April  23rd,  when  the  13th  Division 
made  a  second  attack  on  the  Sanna-i-Yat  defences  on  the  left  bank, 
General  Keary  was  unable  to  bring  any  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Turks  across  the  river.  The  attack  of  the  13th  Division  failed,  for 
reasons  explained  in  General  Lake’s  report  to  the  War  Office. 
Owing  to  the  floods,  the  assailable  front  of  the  enemy’s  position 
was  so  contracted  that  there  was  only  room  for  the  deployment  of 
one  Brigade  for  the  frontal  attack,  and  this  enabled  the  Turks  to 
concentrate  their  main  force  of  men  and  machine-guns  at  the 
threatened  point.  Notwithstanding  these  desperate  tactical  con¬ 
ditions,  the  leading  Brigade  of  the  Division  penetrated  the  enemy's 
first  and  second  lines  through  bogs  and  over  submerged*  ti’enches, 
and  some  few  detachments  made  their  way  into  the  third  line,  but 
they  could  not  maintain  their  positions,  while  the  flanking  Brigades 
sent  up  to  support  them  failed  to  reach  their  objective  owing  to 
the  flooded  ground  over  which  their  advance  was  made.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  the  troops  to  do  but  to  retire  from  untenable  posi¬ 
tions  and  take  cover  once  more  in  their  entrenchments  facing  the 
Turkish  lines. 

When  the  news  of  General  Gorringe’s  second  failure  to  win 
through  at  Sanna-i-Yat  reached  London  on  April  24th,  it  was 
realised  that  Kut  was  doomed.  The  relieving  troops  had  fought 
with  fine  spirit  and  done  all  that  was  possible  to  succour  their 
beleaguered  comrades;  but  luck  was  against  them,  and  they  were 
beaten  as  much  by  the  floods  and  weather  as  by  the  undeniable 
courage  of  the  Turks,  who  fought  under  German  leadership  with 
their  traditional  bravery.  Some  supplies  had  been  thrown  into 
General  Townshend’s  camp  by  aeroplanes, ^  and  on  the  night  of 
April  24th  a  gallant  attempt  was  made  to  send  a  ship  up  the  Tigris 
with  provisions  for  the  garrison;  but  the  ship  went  aground  near 
Magasis,  about  2  miles  up  stream  from  the  Es  Sinn  lines,  and 
was  captured  by  the  Turks.  Then  the  end  came,  and  at  4.45  p.m. 
on  Saturday,  April  29th,  the  following  announcement  was  made 
by  the  War  Office:  — 

“  After  a  resistance  protracted  for  143  days,  and  conducted  with 
a  gallantry  and  fortitude  that  will  be  for  ever  memorable.  General 
Townshend  has  been  compelled  by  the  final  exhaustion  of  his  sup¬ 
plies  to  surrender.  Before  doing  so  he  destroyed  his  guns  and 
munitions.  The  force  under  him  consists  of  2,970  British  troops 
of  all  ranks  and  services,  some  6,000  Indian  troops,  and  their 
followers.  ’  ’ 

(1)  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May  10th,  Mr.  Tennant  stated  that  between 
April  11th  and  29th  British  aeroplanes  had  dropped  16,800  lb.  of  food  into 
Kut,  in  addition  to  quantities  of  medical  and  other  stores  and  mails.  One 
aeroplane  was  lost  in  carrying  out  these  relief  operations. 
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In  a  communique  published  in  Constantinople  on  the  same  day 
the  numbers  of  prisoners  were  stated  to  be :  5  generals,  277  British 
and  274  Indian  officers,  and  13,000  men,  the  latter  figure  including 
the  followers,  such  as  syces,  grass  cutters,  water  carriers,  sweepers, 
and  others,  who  always  accompany  an  Anglo-Indian  army  into  the 
field. 

Kut  was  held,  as  we  have  been  infomied,  to  the  very  verge  of 
starvation,  the  daily  ration  having  been  reduced  to  4  ounces  of 
flour  with  a  small  issue  of  horseflesh.  Before  going  up  to 
Gtesiphon  General  Townshend  had  turned  the  place  into  a  store 
depot,  and  with  admirable  foresight  had  collected  a  large  supply  of 
food  and  ammunition,  which  enabled  him  to  hold  out  for  nearly 
five  months  till  the  exhaustion  of  his  supplies  compelled  him  to 
hoist  the  white  flag.  The  food  difficulty  was  aggravated  by  the 
presence  of  6,000  Arab  inhabitants,  who  feared  to  leave  the  town 
lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Before  surrender¬ 
ing  General  Townshend  extracted  a  promise  from  the  Turkish 
commander,  Khalil  Pasha,  that  he  would  make  no  reprisals,  and 
would  leave  the  inhabitants  unharmed  provided  their  future  con¬ 
duct  was  satisfactory.  The  full  story  of  the  siege  has  yet  to  be  told, 
but  we  have  heard  enough  to  know  that  the  garrison  suffered  great 
privations,  which  were  borne  with  unfailing  fortitude  till  starvation 
was  the  only  alternative  to  surrender. 

The  fall  of  Kut  was  a  military  disaster  which  must  neither  be 
exaggerated  on  the  one  hand  nor  minimised  on  the  other.  The 
surrender,  no  matter  for  what  reason,  of  5  British  generals  and 
13,000  officers  and  men,  combatant  and  non-combatant,  cannot  take 
place  without  striking  a  serious  blow  at  our  military  prestige.  We 
comfort  ourselves  with  the  knowledge  that  our  troops  were  over¬ 
whelmingly  outnumbered,^  but  while  this  exonerates  General 
Townshend  and  his  brave  men  from  any  blame  for  failure,  it  does 
not  remove  responsibility  from  those  who,  without  counting  the  cost, 
placed  them  in  an  impossible  position.  The  comparative  ease  with 
which  the  6th  Division  under  its  able  commander  seized  Aniara 
and  drove  the  Turks  from  their  position  covering  Kut  misled  Sir 
.Tohn  Nixon  into  thinking  it  possible  to  take  Baghdad  by  a  coup 
tie  main,  and  with  a  force  which  was  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 
.Vgainst  his  own  advice.  General  Townshend  was  ordered  to  advance 
on  Baghdad  with  a  single  Division,  unsupported  by  any  other  troops 
nearer  than  Amara,  which  was  150  miles  down  river  from  Aziziyah, 
General  Townshend ’s  advanced  base.  In  his  despatch  dated 
January  17th  last  Sir  John  Nixon  said  he  knew  the  Turks  had 
13,000  men  and  38  guns  entrenched  at  Ctesiphon,  and  that  re¬ 
inforcements  were  arriving;  yet  he  sent  General  Townshend  to 
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(1)  In  his  highly  interesting  despatch  of  ^lay  3rd  Mr.  Edmund  Candler 
stated  that  four  infantry  Divisions  with  some  thousands  of  tribesmen  pursued 
the  6th  Division  from  Ctesiphon  to  Kut,  and  these  were  subsequently  reinforced 
by  the  52nd  Turkish  Division  drawn  from  the  Caucasus  front.  General 
Townshend’s  force  was  thus  outnumbered  bv  more  than  5  to  1. 
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attack  the  position  with  a  force  which  did  not  exceed  15,000  fight¬ 
ing  men,  when  by  all  the  rules  of  war  it  should  have  been  one  of 
at  least  twice  that  strength.  Had  General  Townshend  been  able 
to  reach  Baghdad  his  success  would  have  been  applauded  as  a 
singular  stroke  of  good  fortune,  but,  the  result  being  what  it  was, 
the  General  who  ordered  the  movement  must  shoulder  the  blame 
for  committing  an  error  of  judgment,  which  was  due  to  his  faulty 
conception  of  the  strategical  possibilities  of  the  situation. 

The  error  was  a  military,  not  a  political  one.  From  the  latter 
point  of  view  the  occupation  of  Baghdad  was  an  incontestable 
necessity,  the  urgency  of  which  has  been  repeatedly  put  forward 
in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly  Keview.  The  mistake  made  was 
in  miscalculating  the  strength  of  the  force  required  for  the  success¬ 
ful  undertaking  of  what  was  a  large  operation  of  war.  A  force 


which  was  sufficient  to  secure  a  footing  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  protect  the  Karun  oil-fields  from  attack  was  insufficient 
to  leave  its  sea  base  and  advance  350  miles  up  the  Tigris  with  the 
object  of  seizing  a  city  which,  as  must  have  been  known,  would 
be  defended  to  the  last  by  the  Turks  under  German  direction.  As 
at  the  Dardanelles,  so  in  Mesopotamia,  the  military  effort  made 
was  incommensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  The 
“Higher  Command  ” — the  expression  is  used  as  applicable  to  the 
supreme  military  authorities  in  London — failed  to  rise  to  the 
occasion,  and  with  eyes  turned  always  to  the  Western  front  re¬ 
garded  the  Mesopotamian  campaign  as  one  of  subsidiary  import¬ 
ance  which  it  was  the  business  of  the  Government  of  India  to  see 
through  to  a  successful  finish.  The  truth  is  that  in  this  world¬ 
wide  war  there  is  no  room  for  subsidiary  campaigns.  All  opera¬ 
tions,  whatever  their  purpose  and  wherever  vmdertaken,  have  an 
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interdependence  which  connects  them  together  one  with  another  ! 
and  gives  equal  military  importance  to  every  theatre  of  war.  The  i 
Germans  realised  this  from  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  and  much  of 
the  success  which  they  achieved  in  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the 
war  was  due  to  the  intensity  with  which  they  concentrated  efiort  on  any 
particular  operation  which  Main  Headquarters  decided  to  undertake. 

The  investment  of  General  Townshend’s  force  at  Kut  synchro¬ 
nised  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  Army  from  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula.  The  Turkish  cordon  was  drawn  round  Kut  during  the 
first  week  in  December,  while  Anzac  and  Suvla  were  evacuated  on 
the  19th  of  the  same  month,  and  the  southern  end  of  the  Peninsula 
on  January  8th.  Then  began  the  race  for  Mesopotamia,  the  Turks 
having  the  advantage  of  interior  lines,  which  they  turned  to  the  best 
use.  Beinforcements  of  Turkish  troops,  released  from  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  were  hurried  eastwards  along  the  Baghdad  railway  to  the 
western  terminus  of  the  line  at  Eas-el-Ain,  at  which  place  a  motor¬ 
car  service  has  been  established  to  link  up  communications  with  the 
rail-head  of  the  Baghdad  section  of  the  line  at  Tekrit.  On  our  side 
no  time  was  lost  in  sending  troops  to  Sir  Percy  Lake  from  Egypt, 
but  transport  by  sea  is  slower  than  by  land.  Nevertheless,  great  exer¬ 
tions  must  have  been  made  by  the  Quartermaster-General’s  Depart¬ 
ment,  for  on  January  4th  General  Aylmer’s  leading  troops  advanced 
up  river  from  the  concentration  rendezvous  at  Ah  A1  Gharbi,  and 
on  the  7th  the  Turks  were  defeated  at  Shaikh  Saad.  Falling  back 
on  the  Wadi  position  they  were  again  attacked  by  General  Aylmer 
on  the  13th,  and  were  compelled  to  retire  to  the  entrenchments 
which  had  been  prepared  at  Umm-el-Henna.  What  then  took  place 
is  fresh  in  memory.  Bad  weather  set  in,  the  Tigris  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  a  deadlock  ensued.  The*' tactical  conditions  were  so 
unfavourable  that  although  oSensive  operations  were  continued  they 
could  only  be  regarded  as  forlorn  hopes.  If  four  divisions 'had  been 
employed  instead  of  only  two  the  result  would  have  been^he  sa*e> 
Where  General  Gorringe  failed  no  other  general  would*  have  sC? 
ceeded.  "I  have  watched  your  efforts  with  admiration,”  tele¬ 
graphed  King  George  to  General  Gorringe  on  May  2nd,  “and  am 
satisfied  that  you  have  done  all  that  was  humanly  possible,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  future  encounters  with  the  enemy.” 

There  is  no  intention  to  let  temporary  failure  turn  us  from  our 
purpose.  Fine  weather  has  set  in,  and  the  Tigris  floods  will 
presently  subside.  Baghdad  can  on  no  account  be  left  in  German 
possession,  and  after  the  Kut  reverse  its  occupation  is  more  than 
ever  a  political  necessity.  Sir  Percy  Lake  has  a  powerful  ally  in 
General  Baratoff,  who,  after  some  delay,  has  reached  the  Turco- 
Persian  frontier  and  is  only  a  day’s  march  from  Khanikin.* 
Co-operation  between  the  Bussian  and  British  commanders  is  all  that 
is  wanted  to  secure  a  long-deferred  success,  which,  when  it  is  achieved, 

(1)  It  has  since  been  reported  that  Russian  cavalry  have  formed  a  junction 
with  the  British  force. 
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will  break  the  strength  of  the  Turco-German  alliance  and  put  an 
end  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  German  aggression  in  the  East. 

During  the  past  month  further  developments  have  taken  place 
in  the  Armenian  campaign,  which  has  now  reached  a  highly  interest¬ 
ing  stage.  On  April  16th,  the  day  after  last  month’s  record  of  the 
war  was  closed,  the  Kussian  coastal  army,  which  landed  at  Atina 
on  March  4th,  and  defeated  the  Turks  on  the  Kara  Dere  river  on 
April  14th,  continued  its  advance  towards  Trebizond,  reaching  the 
village  of  Asseu  Kelissi  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  and  Dirona,  seven 
miles  east  of  Trebizond  on  the  following  day.  On  the  18th  Tre¬ 
bizond  was  entered  without  serious  opposition,  the  capture  of  the 
town  being  facilitated  by  parties  of  marines  and  seamen  landed 
from  the  ships  of  the  fleet  which  had  accompanied  the  Russian 
land  force  during  its  journey  along  the  coast.  _  After  the  decisive 
battle  on  the  14th,  the  Turks  began  to  evacuate  the  town,  leaving 
only  a  rearguard  behind  to  safeguard  their  retreat  through  Gumusk- 
haneh  to  Baiburt,  but  before  quitting  the  town  they  either  carried 
away  or  destroyed  the  gims  and  war  materiel  comparatively  little 
booty  falling  into  Russian  hands. 

Trebizond  was  of  no  use  to  the  Turks  for  military  purposes  after 
the  Russians  had  secured  command  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  any 
attempt  to  defend  it  would  have  ended  in  the  garrison  being  locked 
up  inside  the  forts  surrounding  the  town  and  eventually  having  to 
surrender.  When  the  covering  force  failed  to  stop  the  Russian 
advance  the  Turkish  Commander-in-Chief  wisely  ordered  the 
evacuation  of  the  place  in  sufficient  time  to  admit  of  the  orderly 
retreat  of  the  garrison  along  the  road  to  Baiburt,  where  the  retiring 
troops,  reported  to  be  60,000  strong,  joined  the  Turkish  force  already 
there  and  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  Turkish  armies  facing  the 
Russians.  While  the  Turks  lost  nothing  by  abandoning  Trebizond, 
the  Russians  gained  possession  of  an  important  seaport,  which  is 
a  ready-made  sea  base,  and  will  eventually  be  of  great  use  to  them 
for  supply  purposes ;  but  before  they  can  use  it  for  this  purpose  they 
must  open  up  the  road  to  Erzerum,  and  this  is  what  the  Turks  are 
doing  their  best  to  prevent  by  holding  the  Jevizlika  pass,  which 
commands  the  road  from  Trebizond,  and  Baiburt,  which  denies  the 
road  to  a  force  coming  from  Erzerum.  The  Turks  are  clinging  to 
these  two  places  with  great  stubbornness  and  have  possession  of 
the  entire  roadway  between  them.  The  struggle  for  this  strategical 
line  of  communication  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  fall  of  Trebi¬ 
zond,  and  is  still  undecided. 

After  the  capture  of  Erzerum,  on  February  16th,  General  Judenitch 
pursued  the  Turks  with  great  energy,  and  struck  the  retreating  forces 
some  heavy  blows  as  they  made  their  way  towards  Erzinjan  and 
Baiburt,  along  their  two  main  lines  of  retreat.  On  February  25th  his 
advanced  guard  troops  reached  Aschkala  (see  inset  on  sketch),  and 
subsequently  pushed  on  to  Mamakhatun,  which  was  occupied  on 
March  16th.  Another  force,  detached  along  the  direct  road  to  Rizeh, 
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reached  Ispir  in  the  Chorokh  valley  on  February  20th,  but  was  held 
up  there,  not  by  the  enemy,  but  by  the  snow,  which  blocked  the 
passes  over  the  Soghanlu  Dagh,  a  ridgeway  more  than  10,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  Meanwhile  the  commander  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
Kussian  army,  which  captured  Mush  two  days  after  the  fall  of  I 
Erzerum,  entered  Bitlis  on  March  23rd,  after  taking  the  place  bj 
storm  and  then  sent  out  cavalry  detachments  to  feel  their  way  in  : 
the  direction  of  Diarbekr,  Sert,  and  Mosul.  Three  separate  Russian 
movements  were  thus  launched  on  their  way,  each  having  its  i 
definite  object,  one  towards  Trebizond,  with  the  intention  of  linking  j 
up  w’ith  the  coastal  army  which  had  occupied  that  town,  the  second  1 
along  the  road  to  Erzinjan,  the  headquarters  of  the  4th  Turkish  I 
Corps,  and  the  third  towards  the  Tigris,  having  for  its  purpose  to  i 
intercept  communications  between  Diarbekr  and  Mosul. 

About  the  middle  of  April  a  large  number  of  Turkish  Reserve 
troops  arrived  from  Constantinople  and  Syria,  some  being  sent  to 
Baiburt,  in  the  Upper  Chorokh  valley,  others  to  reinforce  the  3rd 
Turkish  Army,  which  had  fled  from  Erzerum  to  Erzinjan,  while  the 
remainder  were  despatched  dowm  the  Tigris  to  replace  the  casualties 
in  the  6th  Turkish  Army,  which  was  opposing  the  British  advance 
up  the  river  to  Baghdad,  and  General  Bara  toff’s  advance  on 
Khanikin.  These  large  reinforcements  were  brought  up  to  the  front 
under  the  direction,  as  is  reported,  of  Field-Marshal  von  Mackensen, 
who  replaced  the  deceased  Field-Marshal  von  der  Goltz,  and  who 
established  his  headquarters  at  Kharput.  It  is  believed  that  one, 
if  not  two,  Austro-German  corps  have  been  sent  into  Asia  Minor  to 
stiffen  the  strength  of  the  Turkish  troops.  Considering  the  distances 
of  the  railheads  from  the  fighting  front,  and  the  paucity  of  good 
communication,  the  concentration  of  the  large  Turkish  forces,  which 
were  brought  on  to  the  line  Diarbekr-Erzinjan-Baiburt,  shows 
what  can  be  done  with  Turkish  troops  under  the  leadership  of  an  ' 
experienced  commander.  In  Petrograd  it  is  reported  that  | 
the  Germans  have  constructed  a  light  railway  from  Angora  to 
Sivas,  and  this  would  account  for  the  acceleration  of  the  concentra¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  no  official  confirmation  of  the  report,  although 
it  is  likely  to  be  true,  as  the  surveys  of  the  extension  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  war  and  a  quantity  of  railway  material  collected 
at  Angora.  The  railhead  of  the  Baghdad  trunk  line  had  not  been  | ; 
taken  beyond  Ras-el-Ain  in  the  early  spring  of  fihis  year,  but  as  the 
embankments  had  been  made  as  far  as  Nisibin,  it  is  probable  that  ^ 
the  rails  have  been  laid  by  this  time.  Between  this  railhead  and  ^  ^ 
Mosul  there  is  a  well-organised  motor  service,  and  a  boat  and  raft 
service  from  the  latter  place  down  to  Baghdad. 

Owing  to  the  vagueness  of  the  official  reports,  which  reach  London  i 
from  both  Petrograd  and  Constantinople,  it  is  not  possible  to  locate 
with  even  approximate  exactitude  the  positions  of  the  opposing 
forces,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Turkish  concentration  was  sufficient 
to  check  the  advance  of  the  Russian  columns  in  the  three  directions 
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in  which  they  were  moving,  and  compel  General  Judenitch  to  stand 
I  on  the  defensive  after  withdrawing  from  some  of  the  advanced  posi- 
i  tions  which  his  troops  seized  during  the  first  rush  of  the  pursuit 
from  Erzerum.  Continuous  heavy  fighting  took  place  during  the 
last  w'eek  in  April  and  first  fortnight  in  May  in  the  region  of  Kop 
mountain,  which  appears  to  be  held  by  the  Turks,  without  any 
decisive  results.  On  May  8th  the  Turks  claim  to  have  taken  the 
offensive  successfully  and  dislodged  the  Russians  from  their  positions 
near  Pimakapan,  throwing  them  back  on  Aschkala,  but  the  latest 
reports  from  Petrograd  go  to  show  that  the  Russian  counter-attacks 
have  been  successful  in  checking  the  enemy’s  offensive,  and  in  inflict¬ 
ing  heavy  losses  on  his  troops.  The  main  Turkish  attack  is  coming 
along  the  Erzinjan-Aschkala  road,  where  an  army,  reported  to  be 
100,000  strong,  is  endeavouring  to  fight  its  way  to  Aschkala  and 
threaten  Erzerum.  On  May  13th  the  Turks  claimed,  and  the 
Russians  admitted,  a  tactical  success  somewhere  near  Mamakhatun, 
when  our  Allies  lost  some  ground,  but  they  hold  Aschkala,  and, 
according  to  recent  Petrograd  communiques,  the  enemy  suffered  very 
heavy  losses  without  making  any  substantial  progress. 

While  the  Russian  advance  from  Bitlis  has  also  suffered  a  tem¬ 
porary  check,  a  new  and  unexpected  turn  has  been  given  to  the 
campaign  by  the  sudden  move  southwards  of  the  Russian  force 
which  has  been  operating  for  the  past  two  months  against  the 
Kurdish  tribes  south  of  Lake  Urmia.  On  May  14th,  after  defeating 
and  dispersing  an  enemy’s  force  west  of  Suj  Bulak,  the  Russians 
crossed  the  Turco-Persian  frontier,  and  occupied  the  town  of 
Rowanduz,  about  80  miles  east  of  Mosul,  thus  menacing  the  Turkish 
communications  with  Baghdad.  The  Turks  were  clearly  not  prepared 
for  this  movement,  but  they  are  reported  to  hold  Mosul  in  force,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  Russian  commander  in  this  region  has  sufficient 
troops  to  risk  a  pitched  battle  for  possession  of  the  place. 

General  Baratoff,  commanding  the  Russian  Army  of  Persia,  has 
meanwhile  made  a  considerable  advance  in  the  direction  of  Baghdad. 
It  will  be  within  recollection  that  he  occupied  Kerind  on  March  12th, 
and  there  called  a  halt  for  two  months  in  order  to  secure  his  flanks 
and  reconstruct  the  road  from  Hamadan,  which  in  some  places  was 
I  nothing  more  than  a  mule-track,  and  impracticable  for  the  move¬ 
ment  of  artillery.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  Russians 
would  be  ready  to  move  early  in  April,  and  by  so  doing  remove  some 
j  of  the  pressure  from  the  British  at  Kut-el-Amara ;  but  this  expecta- 
I  tion  was  disappointed,  and  it  was  not  till  the  first  week  in  May  that 
T  General  Baratoff  resumed  his  interrupted  march,  and  on  the  5th 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Turks  in  a  position  which  they  had  strongly 
entrenched  at  Sermil,  seven  miles  from  Kerind.  Following  up  his 
success,  the  Russian  Commander,  without  giving  the  enemy  time 
to  rally,  advanced  to  Kasr-i-Shirin,  which  was  occupied  on  the 
ftth,  three  guns  and  a  quantity  of  booty  falling  into  Russian  hands. 
This  brought  the  Russians  within  a  day’s  march  of  Khanikin,  which 
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the  Turks  are  believed  to  have  strongly  fortified,  and  where  a  battle 
may  shortly  be  expected. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch  drawn  for  this  article,  the  campaign, 
which  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  launched  on  its  course  at  the  beginning 
of  last  January,  is  being  carried  on  along  a  front  extending  for  some 
700  miles  or  more  from  Trebizond  to  the  region  of  Kut-el-Amara  on 
the  Tigris.  The  front  is  not  continuously  occupied  by  the  opposing 
forces,  since,  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  there 
are  many  localities  in  which  the  movements  of  bodies  of  troops  are 
impracticable,  and  in  this  respect  the  conditions  in  Armenia  are 
different  from  those  on  the  Western  and  Eastern  fronts  in  Europe, 
where  the  rival  armies  face  one  another  across  an  unbroken  line  of 
entrenchments.  We  have  very  little  information  about  the  strength 
of  the  Turkish  armies,  and  none  about  that  of  the  Russians,  while 
we  can  only  conjecture  about  the  intentions  of  the  Grand  Duke  and 
his  subordinate  commanders  from  the  movements  which  are  taking 
place.  The  Turkish  Army  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up  to  a 
strength  of  52  Divisions,  and  practically  the  whole  of  the  mobile 
units  have  been  diverted  to  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia  to  prevent 
the  further  incursion  of  the  Russians  westwards.  This  removes  the 
menace  to  the  Suez  Canal,  if  such  was  seriously  contemplated,  and 
releases  the  bulk  of  the  British  troops  in  Egypt  for  operations  else¬ 
where.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  if  a  British  force  were  landed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mersina  or  Alexandre tta,  where  the  Baghdad 
railway  runs  perilously  near  the  coast,  such  an  operation  would 
facilitate  the  combined  Russo-British  movement  on  Baghdad  by 
intercepting  railway  communications  between  that  city  and  Europe, 
and  diverting  troops  from  Mesopotamia.  This  would,  of  course,  be 
the  case  if  the  undertaking  could  be  successfully  carried  out  with  a 
force  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  attempt,  but  the  Germans  must 
have  considered  the  possibility  of  such  a  landing,  and  taken  all 
possible  precautionary  steps  to  prevent  its  success.  Having  regard 
to  strategical  expediency,  and  the  risks  attendant  on  the  dispersion 
of  force,  it  is  more  Ukely  that  Sir  Percy  Lake’s  army  operating  on 
the  Tigris  will  be  reinforced  by  all  available  troops  from  Egypt  and 
India  so  as  to  bring  about  a  speedy  decision  in  Mesopotamia.  The 
capture  of  Baghdad,  and  occupation  of  the  line  of  the  Tigris  up  to  ; 
Mosul,  will  contract  the  front  over  which  the  Russian  Army  of  the 
Caucasus  is  operating,  and  prepare  the  way  for  its  further  advance  . 
into  Anatolia.  I 

As  predicted  a  month  ago  in  this  Review,  after  another  month  ; 
of  nearly  continuous  fighting  the  Germans  have  found  themselves  ■ 
pinned  to  their  positions  round  Verdun  without  any  prospect  of 
reaching  their  goal.  More  than  twelve  weeks  have  passed  away 
since  the  opening  of  their  attack,  and  their  armies  are  no  nearer  the  ; 
fortress  which  they  are  attacking  than  they  were  on  February  25th, 
when  they  reached  the  Douaumont  plateau  in  the  first  rush  of  the 
offensive  movement.  During  the  period  of -four  weeks  covered  by  j 
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this  article  the  gains  and  losses  on  either  side,  insignificant  in  any  ^ 
case  as  they  are,  have  been  about  equal,  and  the  line  drawn  on  the  i 
sketch  which  accompanied  last  month’s  record  of  the  war  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  position  of  the  opposing  forces  remains  in  the  same  position 
as  it  was  on  May  1st.  The  sketch  has  not  been  reproduced  owing 
to  no  alteration  having  taken  place  in  the  general  disposition  of  the 
troops  engaged. 

After  the  four-day  battle  which  lasted  from  April  9th  to  12th, 
when  the  Crown  Prince  launched  a  general  attack  along  the  whole 
front  from  Avocourt  Wood  to  Cumi^res,  and  failed  to  break  through 
the  French  lines  of  defence  at  any  point,  a  lull  took  place  in  the 
fighting,  and  General  Petain  published  his  memorable  Order  of  the 
Day,  thanking  the  2nd  Army  for  its  past  services,  and  promising  it 
the  same  success  in  the  future  as  on  “  that  glorious  day  ”  when  the 
German  assaults  were  shattered,  one  after  the  other,  by  the  fire  of 
the  French  guns.  “On  les  aura,”  said  the  General  with  justifiable 
confidence,  which  was  caught  up  by  his  men,  whose  watchword,  “Ils 
ne  passeront  pas,”  is  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  they  go 
into  battle. 

Having  failed  to  make  any  progress  on  the  West  of  the  Meuse,  the 
Crown  Prince  determined  to  try  his  luck  on  the  east  bank,  and  after 
a  violent  bombardment,  which  is  the  inevitable  prelude  to  all 
infantry  attacks,  on  April  17th  he  sent  no  fewer  than  five  divisions 
against  the  French  positions,  extending  from  the  Meuse,  opposite 
Cumi^res,  to  the  Douaumont  plateau.  This  attack  met  with  no 
better  fate  than  the  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  the  previous 
week,  the  enemy  being  everywhere  repulsed,  except  at  one  point, 
w'here  an  infantry  detachment  gained  a  footing  in  a  small  salient  to 
the  south  of  the  Bois  du  Chaffour.  Then  followed  another  lull,  which 
the  French  turned  to  good  account  by  taking  the  initiative  themselves. 
On  the  evening  of  April  19th  they  attacked  the  Germans  in  their 
positions  north  of  Vaux  pond,  and  after  occupying  some  of  the 
German  first-line  trenches,  they  successfully  assaulted  a  fortified 
redoubt  which  had  proved  very  troublesome  to  the  French  defence. 
On  this  occasion  ten  officers  and  230  men  w’ere  taken  prisoners. 
Encouraged  by  this  success  they  next  day  took  the  offensive  north  of 
iMort  Homme,  and  recovered  most  of.^  tbe  ground  which  they  lost 
in  the  great  battle  of  April  10th,  fouf  officers  and  150  men  falling 
into  their  hands.  On  the  21st,  and  again  on  the  25th,  German 
counter-attacks  to  regain  the  trenches  which  the  French  had  won 
back  in  Mort  Homme  were  both  repulsed.  Another  lull  was 
followed  by  another  French  offensive  on  the  29th  and  30th  April, 
when  our  Allies  pushed  the  Germans  farther  back  from  Mort  Homme 
along  a  front  of  1,000  yards,  and  to  a  depth  varying  from  330  to  660 
yards. 

The  safety  of  Mort  Homme  was  now  assured,  and  for  the  moment 
it  looked  as  though  the  German  offensive  had  worn  itself  out  on 
both  banks  of  the  river,  and  that  the  initiative  had  passed  into  the< 
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hands  of  the  French,  This  was  the  view  taken  at  the  time  by  the 
French  General  Staff,  who  announced  in  the  semi-official  review, 
i  which  is  published  daily  in  Paris  to  supplement  the  official  commu- 
j  niques,  that  the  “Battle  of  Verdun  had  come  to  an  end,  and  that 
the  check  to  the  enemy’s  aims  might  be  regarded  as  final.”  This, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  a  too  optimistic  opinion,  for  in  the  first 
week  in  May  the  Crown  Prince,  or  whoever  was  then  in  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Meuse,  made  ready  to  launch  another  attack  with 
the  object,  this  time,  of  capturing  Hill  304,  the  tactical  key  to  the 
'  whole  of  the  Verdun  defence  system  west  of  the  Meuse,  If  the 

i  Germans  could  succeed  in  driving  the  French  ofi  this  hill,  and  in 

i  establishing  their  batteries  at  the  top,  the  Mort  Homme  position  would 

be  enfiladed  and  no  longer  tenable  by  the  French.  The  whole 
j  length  of  the  C6te  de  I’Oie  would  then  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands, 

I  and  this  commanding  ridgeway  would  be  used  as  an  offensive  point 

\  d’appui  for  attacking  the  Cote  de  Poivre,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 

j  river.  As  long  as  the  French  batteries  remained  on  Mort  Homme 
they  denied  the  use  of  the  Cote  de  I’Oie  to  the  Germans,  who  were 
j  unable  to  debouch  from  the  Corbeaux  and  Cumieres  Woods,  into 
1  which  they  were  driven  to  take  cover  when  they  climbed  up  the  hill. 

On  May  4th,  after  collecting  all  available  guns  on  the  heights  north 
of  Malancourt  and  B^thincomt,  the  German  commanders  turned 
their  concentrated  fire  on  to  Hill  304,  the  bombardment  reaching  an 
“unprecedented  pitch  of  violence  ”  on  the  night  of  the  5th,  when  the 
French  were  compelled  to  evacuate  some  trenches  which  they  were 
holding  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill,  and  retire  to  their  main 
positions  on  the  summit.  The  bombardment  was  continued  with 
unabated  vigour  till  midday  on  the  7th,  when  the  battle  for 
Hill  304  reached  its  climax.  Large  numbers  of  fresh  troops  were 
brought  into  the  field,  and  three  simultaneous  attacks  made,  one 
being  directed  against  Hill  287,  which  is  a  high  spur  thrown  off  by 
Hill  304  to  the  south-west,  another  against  the  woods  on  the  west 
slopes  of  the  main  hill,  while  a  third  was  directed  against  the  French 
entrenchment  which  dominated  the  ravine  between  Hill  304  and 
Mort  Homme.  The  battle  on  this  day,  which  lasted  all  through  the 
night  of  the  7th  and  into  the  morning  of  the  8th,  was  one  of  the 
most  hotly-contested  battles  of  the  war,  and  ended  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Germans,  who  made  no  progress  in  any  direction  except 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Hill  304,  where  they  penetrated  into  a  French 
communication  trench,  but  only  to  be  ejected  from  it  during  the 
night  by  a  brilliant  French  counter-attack.  In  the  Berlin  commu¬ 
nique  published  on  May  8th,  German  Main  Headquarters  claimed 
that  the  attacking  troops  had  captured  the  whole  trench  system  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  Hill  304,  and  had  even  pushed  their  advance 
“up  to  the  hill  itself,”  but  General  Petain  made  it  clear  in  his  reports 
that  the  summit  of  the  hill  remained  in  French  possession,  and  not 
a  single  German  soldier  had  gained  the  crest.  Owing  to  the  precipi¬ 
tous  nature  of  the  slopes  of  Hill  304  the  French  batteries  on  the 
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summit,  withdrawn  some  distance  from  the  crest,  were  unable  to 
fire  on  the  attacking  troops  as  they  made  their  way  up  the  northern 
face  of  the  hill  over  dead  ground,  and  the  German  infantry  had  a 
comparatively  easy  task  till  reaching  the  crest,  when  their  further 
progress  was  obstructed  by  an  impenetrable  curtain  of  shrapnel 
through  which  they  did  not  attempt  to  advance. 

When  the  battle  was  over  there  was  a  visible  slackening  of  the 
German  offensive.  Further  attacks  were  made  on  May  11th,  12th, 
and  13th  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  they  were  of  a  local  nature, 
and  not  in  pursuance  of  any  considered  tactical  plan.  The  latest 
reports  received  as  this  article  is  being  closed  indicate  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans  to  extend  the  front  of  attack  to  their  right 
with  the  intention  of  getting  round  the  left  of  the  French  positions 
on  Hills  287  and  304  and  attacking  them  from  the  south.  Before 
this  movement  becomes  dangerous  the  Germans  must  turn  the 
French  out  of  the  southern  comer  of  Avocourt  Wood,  where  the 
French  are  strongly  entrenched.  When  General  Petain  recovered 
possession  of  this  wood  he  did  so  after  a  considerable  sacrifice  of 
men,  but  the  gain  was  worth  the  cost,  for  as  long  as  the  French  hold 
the  wood  they  are  in  a  position  to  fall  on  the  flank  of  any  German 
force  trying  to  march  across  its  front  in  the  direction  of  Esnes.  The 
Germans  are  aware  of  the  tactical  importance  of  Avocourt  Wood, 
and  on  the  night  of  May  17th,  and  again  in  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
they  attacked  the  French  positions  in  the  wood,  but  failed  to  capture 
them.  The  attack  on  the  18th  was  of  a  very  violent  nature,  and  was 
carried  out  by  two  divisions,  which  recently  arrived  on  the  front. 
Whether  these  attacks  are  the  prelude  to  others  which  are  to  follow 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  so  far  there  is  no  indication  of  any  weakening 
of  French  resistance  in  this,  or  in  any  other,  locality  where  a 
German  blow  may  be  expected. 

From  what  has  taken  place  during  the  past  month  it  is  clear  that 
the  capture  of  Verdun  was  intended  to  be  the  great  spring  coup  of 
the  German  armies  in  the  West.  There  is  no  other  way  of  accounting 
for  the  persistence  of  General  Falkenhayn  and  his  staff  in  allowing 
the  Crown  Prince  to  return  again  and  again  to  the  attack  long  after 
any  reasonable  chance  of  success  had  passed  away.  After  the  con¬ 
tinued  inactivity  of  the  German  army  throughout  the  winter  a 
decisive  success  was  needed  to  restore  its  waning  prestige  at  home 
and  convince  the  nation  of  its  continued  invincibility.  Preparations 
were  made  for  the  attack  with  the  same  secrecy  and  thoroughness  as 
marked  those  of  Hindenberg,  when  he  planned  the  invasion  of 
Galicia  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  Failure  was  unthinkable,  for 
failure  at  Verdun  would  have  been  the  first  serious  reverse  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  German  army  since  its  retreat  from  the  Marne.  No 
matter  at  what  cost,  victory  must  be  won,  and  this  is  the  explanation 
of  the  suicidal  tactics  which  led  the  Germans  on  from  one  defeat  to 
another. 

The  sketch  facing  this  page  has  been  drawn  to  show  the  extent 
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of  the  front  now  occupied  by  the  British  Army  in  the  West  since 
at  General  Joffre’s  request,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  prolonged  his  line  to 
the  South  last  march.  British  troops  are  now  responsible  for  rather 
more  than  90  miles  of  front,  their  right  resting  on  the  Somme 
opposite  the  village  of  Frise,  and  left  extending  to  Pilkelm  opposite 
Boesinghe,  where  it  links  up  with  the  right  of  a  French  corps 
deployed  along  the  Yser  Canal  to  Dixmude,  where  the  Belgian  Army 
takes  charge  of  the  front  to  the  sea.  The  dispositions  of  the  Allied 
armies  are  a  closed  book,  but  the  general  positions  of  the  three 
enemy  armies  north  of  the  Somme,  together  with  the  sector  of  the 
front  for  which  each  is  responsible,  are  marked  on  the  sketch.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  4th  German  Army,  with  headquarters  at 
Roulers,  covers  the  ground  between  the  sea  and  St.  Eloi,  while  the. 
6th  Army,  under  Prince  Rupert  of  Bavaria,  who  is  at  Lille,  takes 
charge  from  St.  Eloi  down  to  Monchy-au-Bois,  from  where  the  2nd 
Army,  whose  headquarters  are  at  St.  Quentin,  faces  the  Allies  down 
to  the  Oise.  The  number  and  positions  of  the  divisions  are  not 
given,  as  they  are  constantly  changing,  some  of  them  having  recently 
been  withdrawn  from  -the  British  front  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the 
Meuse.  According  to  the  military  correspondent  of  the  Times,  there 
were  40  German  divisions  north  of  the  Somme  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  if  maintained  at  full  war  strength  these  would  have 
yielded  800,000  men,  but  Colonel  X.,  the  military  critic  of  the 
Journal,  states  that  while  the  6th  German  Army  is  intact,  the  2nd 
and  4th  Armies  have  been  depleted  in  strength  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  are  now  500,000  fighting  men  facing  the  British  front. 
Without  adding  to  any  information,  which  may  already  be  in 
possession  of  the  German  Staff,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  troops 
under  General  Haig’s  command  are  numerically  superior  to  the 
Germans  facing  them ;  while  if  there  is  not  already  a  British  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  artillery  there  soon  will  be.  Although  no  great  battles, 
such  as  those  round  Verdun,  have  taken  place  on  the  British  front 
during  the  past  month,  there  has  been  continuous  fighting,  not  a 
day  having  passed  without  the  report  reaching  London  of  a  mining 
operation  or  a  trench  raid.  The  operations  have  only  a  local  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  may  be  likened  to  the  preliminary  sparring  of  gladiators 
before  they  close  together  in  mortal  combat. 
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